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w  E  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  the  very  high 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  talents  of  this  lady  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find,  that  she  gives  us  no  reason  to  retract  or  mo¬ 
dify  in  any  degree  the  applause  already  bestowed,  and  that  eve¬ 
ry  fresh  exhibition  of  her  powers  enhances  and  confirms  her 
claims  upon  our  admiration.  Mrs.  Heinans  is  indeed  but  in  the 
infancy  of  her  poetical  career,  but  it  is  an  infancy  of  unrivalled 
beauty  and  of  very  high  promise.  Not  but  that  she  has  already 
performed  more  than  has  often  been  sufficient  to  win  for  other 
candidates  no  mean  place  in  the  rdH  of  fame,  but  because  what 
she  has  already  done  shrinks,  when  compared  with  what  we 
consider  to  be  her  .own  gf^at  capacity,  to  mere  incipient  excel¬ 
lence— the  intimation  rather  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  des¬ 
tiny  of  her  genius. 

VVe  are  aware,  indeed,  that  this  singular  and  gifted  woman 
has  not  in  every  instance  obtained  that  full  share  of  celebrity  to 
which  her  merits  so  justly  entitle  her,  and  that,  in  speaking  of 
her  in  the  terms  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  we  may 
appear  to  many  readers  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  deviation  from 
the  hackneyed  usages  of  criticism,  by  bowing  to  an  idol  not  yet 
recognized  by  the  throng.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Homans  sUinds 
yet  trembling  on  the  threshold  of  fame,  and  that  many  of  tho 
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veteran  watchmen  of  the  temple,  instead  of  aiding  the  youth¬ 
ful  and  interesting  votary,  have  left  her  to  unbar  the  portals 
in  the  energy  of  her  own  strength  alone,  and  looked  with  cold 
and  stupid  indifference  upon  her  generous  struggle.  There 
might  be  some  apology  for  this,  were  the  negl^t  impartial,  and 
had  no  undue  facilities  be^n  accorded  to  those  who  have  already 
found  tbeir  way  into  the  sanctuary,  who  occupy  its  chief  places, 
and  attract  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude.  But  when  we 
remember  what  motives  of  fear  and  favour  have  viwbly  operated 
upon  the  ephemeral  distributors  of  fame, — with  what  increased 
alacrity  their  more  generous  and  perhaps  least  grateful  func¬ 
tions  have  been  performed  in  the  case  of  a  personal  friend  or  no¬ 
ted  partizaii — with  what  bustling  and  tremulous  haste  the  expe¬ 
rience,  or  the  apprehension  of  a  vigorous  lampoon  has  summon¬ 
ed  them  to  the  aid  even  of  a  hostile  bard— when  we  consider  all 
these  things,  and  think  at  once  of  the  merit  and  the  modesty  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  for  whose  gentle  hands  the  auxiliary  club  of  po- 
htical  warfare,  and  the  sharp  lash  uf  personal  satire  are  equally 
unsuited,  we  cannot  but  enter  a  complaint  in  her  name,  which 
she  would  not  deign  to  make  for  herself,  and  appeal  for  her  from 
the  apathy  of  the  superannuated  tribunals  to  the  living  energy 
of  general  feeling  upon  which  she  may  cast  herself  with  full  re¬ 
liance,  that  her  poetry  requires  only  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  to  kindle  and  exalt  it  into  enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  verses  of  Mrs.  Hemans  appear  the  spontaneous  offspring 
of  intense  and  noble  feeling,  governed  by  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing,  and  fashioned  into  elegance  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  taste.  With  more  than  the  force  of  many  oi  her  mas¬ 
culine  competitors,  she  never  ceases  to  be  strictly  Jeminine  in  the 
whole  current  of  her  thought  and  feeling,  nor  approaches  by 
any  chance,  the  verge  of  that  free  and  intrepid  course  of  specula¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  boldness  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  wisdom, 
but  into  which  some  of  the  most  remarKable  among  the  female 
literati  of  our  times  have  freely  and  fearlessly  plunged.  She 
has,  in  the  poem  before  us,  made  choice  of  a  subject  of  which  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  reconciled  the  treatment, 
in  the  hands  of  some  female  authors,  to  the  delicacy  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  sex,  and  the  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  which 
form  its  finest  characteristic.  A  coarse  and  chilling  cento  of 
the  exploded  fancies  of  modern  scepticism,  done  into  rhyme 
by  the  nand  of  a  woman,  would  have  oecn  doubly  disgusting  by 
the  revival  of  absurdities  long  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  by  the 
revolting  exhibition  of  a  female  mind,  shorn  of  all  its  attractions, 
and  wrapt  in  darkness  and  defiance.  But  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
chosen  the  better  and  the  nobler  cause,  and  while  she  has  left  in 
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ihe  poem  before  us  every  trace  of  vigorous  intellect  of  which  the 
subject  admitted,  and  has  far  transcended  in  energy  of  thought 
the  prosing  pioneers  of  unbelief,  she  has  sustained  throughout  a 
tone  of  warm  and  confiding  piety,  and  has  thus  proved  that  the 
humility  of  hope  and  of  faith  has  in  it  none  of  the  weakness  with 
which  it  has  been  charged  by  the  arrogance  of  impiety,  but  owns 
a  divine  and  mysterious  vigour  residing  under  the  very  aspect 
of  gentleness  and  devotion. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  sucli 
a  character  as  this, — richly  endowed  with  every  gift  which  is 
calculated  to  win  regard  or  to  command  esteem,  yet  despising 
all  false  brilliancy,  and  keeping  every  talent  in  sweet  and  modest 
subordination  to  the  dignity  of  womanhood,— emulating  the  other 
sex  in  the  graceful  vigour  of  genius,  but  scrupulously  abstain¬ 
ing  from  all  that  may  betray  unfeminine  temerity  or  coarseness 
in  its  exhiUtions, — touching  the  dark  regions  of  metaphysical 
debate,  and  striking  upon  them  as  with  a  sunbeam  from  her 
own  pure  and  spotless  spirit,  and  thus  reinforcing  the  sterner 
cham{Nons  of  her  country's  faith  with  the  charm  of  gentle  but 
glowing  sentiment,  and  the  resistless  appeal  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  eloquence.  It  is  here  that  we  recognise  the  graceful  and 
appropriate  direction  of  the  female  intellect,  and  not  in  that 
sneering  scepticism  which  in  man  is  offensive — in  woman,  mon- 
strous  and  revolting. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  although  she  does  not  disown  the  touching 
and  solemn  influences  of  religion,  is  no  devotee  or  ascetic,  but 
has  a  mind  profoundly  alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime 
in  the  creations  of  genius  or  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  She  has 
already  hailed  with  fine  and  deep  enthusiasm  the  rescue  of  the 
immortal  monuments  of  Italian  art  from  the  den  of  Gallic  plun¬ 
der  ;  she  has  mourned  over  the  desolation  of  Greece  in  strains 
that  might  sooth  the  spirit  of  its  departed  greatness ;  and  she 
has  embalmed  the  unpolished  magnanimity  of  Caledonian  patrio¬ 
tism  in  a  rich  glow  of  fond  and  admiring  sympathy.  Her 
piety  is  but  the  perfection  of  that  lofty  spirit  which, — with  its 
deep  sensibility  to  worldly  and  derivative  grandeur,  can  never 
forget  the  great  eternal  cause  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime 
in  the  aspect  of  matter  or  the  workings  of  mind, — and  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  presence  of  that  poetic  genius  which  strikes  deep 
its  roots  in  the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  our  common  na¬ 
ture. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Mrs.  Hemans  has  hitherto 
scarcely  done  full  justice  to  her  powers,  nor  made  a  fur  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  influence  which  she  is  capable  of  acquiring  over  the 
public  mind.  Her  productions  have  been  either  of  too  desultory 
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or  too  reflective  a  character,  to  meet  the  demand  which  exists 
for  high  excitement  and  sustained  emotion.  Beautiful  as  was 
her  first  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Ital^, 
afid  fine  and  classical  as  were  the  whole  tissue  and  form  of  its 
compoadon,  it  was  not  precisely  of  that  class  which  is  fitted,  at 
the  present  day,  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  great  and  euduring 
fame  to  the  author.  For  this  purpose,  some  approach  at 
least  to  a  regular  story  is  indispendble — some  development  of 
character,  and  conflict  of  passion.  The  reason  why  poetry  of 
this  kind  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attractive  tlum  any  other 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  tedious  dissertation  to  discover  the  source  of  that  deeper  inte¬ 
rest  which  we  take  in  the  actual  collision  of  daring  and  impas¬ 
sioned  characters,  than  in  the  mere  reflections  of  the  author,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful,  eloquent,  or  ingenious.  The  solution  of  the 
problem,  indeed,  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  speculation.  The 
power  of  that  species  of  poetry  to  which  we  allude  is  now  greatly 
increased  also,  at  least  in  extent  of  operation,  by  the  admission 
among  the  number  of  judges,  of  so  great  a  mass  of  half-educated 
persons,  to  whom  the  story  is  every  thing,  and  the  poetry  almost 
nothing.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  menUon  among  the  disMvanta- 
ges  with  which  ]\Irs.  Hemans  has  had  to  contend,  in  the  form  at 
least  in  which  she  has  hitherto  chosen  to  present  herself  to  the 
public,  the  practice  of  all  the  most  popular  living  poets,  who  have 
by  their  example  rendered  a  story  almost  essential  to  great  po¬ 
pularity  and  success,  and  who  would  have  been  little  heard  of  or 
known,  had  they  trusted  their  fame  to  such  casual  efforts  as  those 
to  which  Mrs.  Hemans  has,  generally  speaking,  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  herself. 

But  it  will  become  her  now  to  change  her  course,  and  to 
try  a  more  expanded  and  adventurous  flight.  After  the  suc- 
oe^ul  experiment  of  her  powers  within  the  limits  to  which  she 
lias  hitherto  circumscribed  them,  she  may  now  collect  herself 
for  a  more  continuous  effort,  and,  braving  all  their  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  wing  her  way  through  the  lofty  and  troubled  re^ons  of 
pasrion.  There  is  more  than  she  is  probably  aware  ol  in  the 
happy  selection  of  a  subject;  If  the  subject  owe  its  embellish¬ 
ment  to  the  author,  he  also  has  his  obligations  to  his  subject,  for 
it  becomes  in  some  degree  the  base  upon  which  his  reputation  is 
poised.  The  highest  efforts  of  genius  may  be  expended  on  some 
obscure  and  barren  theme,  and  nothing  remain  of  the  labo¬ 
rious  fabric  except  the  memory  of  the  author’s  imprudence,  and 
the  regret  of  his  miscarria^,  while  far  humbler  powers,  directed 
ivith  a  lucky  precision  to  the  springs  of  emotion  and  sentiment. 
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shall  achieve  the  prize,  and  float  triumphant  on  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
larity.  The  streams  of  Castalia  may  be  lavished  on  the  desart, 
only  to  be  absorbed  and  lost  for  ever.  The  subject,  in  fact, 
must  co-operate  with  the  author  in  his  ascent  to  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  and  must  place  him  at  starting  upon  vantage  ground,  and 
not  chain  him  down  to  the  dark  and  hollow  places  of  the  earth, 
♦from  which  no  mortal  energy  will  serve  for  his  extrication. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been  of  surpassing  intellect  and  genius, 
who  have  chosen  to  waste  their  talents  on  airy  nothings,  or  on 
the  gross  and  perishable  materials  presented  by  the  fashion  of 
their  own  times ;  or  who  have  boldly  essayed,  not  merely  the 
work  of  poetical,  but  of  moral  creation,  by  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
cast  the  whole  habitudes  and  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Hut 
where  are  now  the  greatest  of  such  writers  who  have  flourished 
in  past  times  ?  Their  names,  perhaps,  are  remembered  in  the  cold 
and  distant  admiration  of  the  more  curious  lovers  of  poetry,  but 
their  works  are  unknown  to  all  perusal,  and  strangers  to  every 
heart.  We  arc  as  far  as  possible  from  in»nuating  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  belongs  to  either  of  the  classes  we  have  mentioned  j  but 
we  wish,  by  these  imperfect  illustrations,  to  impress  upon  her  a 
truth  deejJy  interesting  to  her  future  celebrity,  and  to  which  she 
seems  not  hitherto  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive— that  the  choice 
of  a  subject  of  commanding  interest  is  essential  to  the  full  deve* 
lopment  of  her  powers,  and  the  maturity  of  that  reputation 
which  we  think  she  is  yet  destined  to  attain.  It  is  not  for  one 
so  gifted  as  she  appears  to  us  to  be,  to  scatter  the  sweeta  of 
her  genius  upon  any  subject  of  ambiguous  adaptation  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  her  art,  or  to  neutralize,  by  dividing,  the  energy  of  her 
mind  among  the  more  minute  and  fugitive  compartments  of  po¬ 
etical  interest,  but,  giving  a  fur  chance  to  her  talents,  by  their 
scrupulous  and  undeviating  concentration  to  one  great  aim, — put¬ 
ting  from  her  with  scorn  idl  ephemeral  solicitation,  and  deaf  to 
every  whisper  of  fleeting  and  momentary  interest,  we  yet  expect 
to  see  her  rise  triumphant  over  all  prejudice  or  neglect,  and 
command  from  the  elevation  which  belongs  to  her  genius,  the 
deep  and  willing  homage  of  her  country. 

'One  thing  only  we  would  remark  about  the  style  and  man¬ 
ner  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  befmre  proceeding  to  give  the  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  which  we  intend  to  make  from  the  fine  poem  Wfore  us. 
The  sensibility  of  her  taste,  joined  to  her  innate  modesty,  has 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  mind,  the  beautiful  colours  of  style 
and  expression  with  which  some  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
jxietry  nave  been  accustomed  to  invest  their  thoughts,  and  led 
iier  occasionally  and  unconsciously  into  an  external  resemblance 
of  their  manner.  Tliis,  when  it  does  occur,  is,  as  we  have 
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just  said,  the  obvious  result  of  her  fine  taste,  and  her  unneces¬ 
sary  diffidence  of  her  own  powers.  She  has  long  been  in  reve¬ 
rential  communion  with  the  spirits  of  these  great  authors — and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  she  comes  forth  redolent  in  some  degree  of 
the  grace  and  dignity  which  characterize  their  deportment.  We 
should  like  to  see  more  of  this  in  the  present  day — for  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  coatuniey  if  not  accomplishedf  in  a  spirit 
of  servility,  but  under  a  sense  of  its  elegance  ancl  adaptation  to  the 
wearer,  would  be  a  sure  symptom  of  a  generally  returning  grace¬ 
fulness  and  vigour.  Every  pretender  can  advance  in  his  own 
strange  and  hanequin  garment,  and  claim  the  prmse  of  a  revolting 
originality ;  but  there  are  few  who  can  bear  the  tightened  cincture, 
or  manage  the  graceful  drapery  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  not 
the  least  praise  of  the  style  of  the  author  before  us,  that,  with  her 
modest  and  occasional  approximations  to  the  manner  of  these 
great  masters,  she  has  discovered  at  the  same  time  a  capacity  of 
invention  and  fertility  of  genius,  which  roust  for  ever  secure  her 
against  the  reproach  of  any  servile  imitation  of  them  ;  and  shews 
that,  if  a  lively  relish  for  what  is  powerful  and  elegant  in 
composition  has  led  her  into  a  casual  resemblance  of  her  models, 
she  has  the  power  also  of  extending  their  appropriate  range  of 
excellence  without  departing  from  its  characteristic  principles,  or 
most  graceful  and  attractive  peculiarities. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  before  us  is  one  of  deep  and  enduring 
importance ;  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  very  highest  pur¬ 
poses  of  poetry.  As  Mrs.  Hemans  has  treated  it,  we  have  a 
fine  and  eloquent  appeal  indeed  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  against  that  dreary  delusion  which  seeks  to  crush  and  ex- 
ringuish  them — we  have  much  beautiful  and  impassioned  decla¬ 
mation — a  full  flow  of  elegant  diction — and  uninterrupted  har¬ 
mony  of  numbers.  A  finer  subject  could  not  be  found  for  dis¬ 
playing,  in  the  form  of  an  oratioriy  the  very  highest  powers  of 
eloquence ;  but  the  most  attractive  and  popular  poetry  is  still 
something  different  from  eloquence  ;  and  a  moral  essay,  we  are 
afraid,  however  animated  and  brilliant,  will  not  command  the 
suffrages  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  more  intense 
excitement  afforded  by  the  popular  performances  of  the  day. 
We  shall  not  revert  to  this  subject  however,  but  proceed  to  give 
our  promised  extracts.  The  opening  of  the  poem  is  at  once  bril-: 
liant  and  powerful. 

When  the  young  Eagle,  with  exulting  eye. 

Has  leam'd  to  dare  the  splendor  of  the  sky. 

And  leave  the  Alps  beneath  him  in  his  course, 

Jo  bathe  his  crest  in  mom’s  empyreal  source. 
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Will  his  free  wing,  from  that  majestic  height. 

Descend  to  follow  some  wild  meteor’s  light, 

Which  far  below,  with  evanescent  fire. 

Shines  to  delude,  and  dazzles  to  expire  ? 

No !  still  thro’  clouds  he  wins  his  upward  way 
And  proudly  claims  his  heritage  of  day ! 

—And  shall  the  spirit,  on  whose  ardent  gaze. 

The  day*  spring  from  on  high  hath  pour’d  its  blaze. 

Turn  from  that  pure  effulgence,  to  the  beam 
Of  earth-bom  light,  that  sheds  a  treacherous  gleam. 

Luring  the  wanderer,  from  the  star  of  faith. 

To  the  deep  valley  of  the  shades  of  death  ? 

What  bright  excluuige,  what  treasure  shall  be  given. 

For  the  high  birth-right  of  its  hope  in  Heaven  ? 

If  lost  the  gem  which  empires  could  not  buy. 

What  yet  remains  ? — a  dark  eternity !”  Pp.  5, 6. 

After  sending  the  Sceptic  whose  thoughts  travel  not  beyond 
this  chequered  state  of  existence,  to  the  full  indulgence  ’of  its 
fleeting  and  perishable  pleasures,  she  reminds  him  that  “  life 
hath  sterner  tasks,'*  and  tnen  addresses  him  in  these  striking  and 
impressive  lines : 

When  years,  with  silent  might,  thy  firame  have  bow’d. 

And  o’er  thy  spirit  cast  their  wintry  cloud. 

Will  Memory  soothe  thee  on  thy  b^  of  pain. 

With  the  bright  imag'es  of  pleasure’s  train  i 
Yes  I  as  the  sight  of  some  far  distant  shore. 

Whose  well-known  scenes  his  foot  shall  tread  no  more. 

Would  cheer  the  seaman,  by  the  eddying  wave 
Drawn,  vainly  struggling,  to  the  unfathom’d  grave ! 

Shall  Hope,  the  faimful  cherub,  hear  thy  call. 

She,  who,  like  heaven’s  own  suh-beam,  smiles  for  all } 

Will  she  speak  comfort?— Thou  hast  shorn  her  plume, 

That  might  have  raised  thee  far  above  the  tomb. 

And  hush’d  the  only  voice  whose  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown  ! 

For  she  was  bom  beyond  tne  stars  to  soar. 

And  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore ; 

Thou  could’st  not,  mortal !  rivet  to  the  earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  celestial  birth ; 

She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion  free. 

And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  all  but  thee.”  Pp.  7,  8. 

The  wretched  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  Sceptic,  when  the 
ties  of  love  or  friendship  are  snapped  asunder  by  death,  is  thus 
powerfully  depicted : 

"  Yet  few  there  are,  so  lonely,  so  bereft. 

But  some  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is  left. 

And,  haply,  one  whose  strong  affection’s  power. 

Unchanged  may  triumph  through  misfortune’s  hour, 
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Still  with  fond  care  supiMits  thy  languid  head* 

And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bed. 

But  thou !  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home  above. 

Captive  of  earth !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  hoe  ? 

To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest. 

Within  that  hallow’d  shrine— a  parent’s  breast. 

To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie. 

On  one  frail  idol,— destined  but  to  die. 

Yet  mock  the  faith  that  points  to  worlds  of  light. 

Where  sever’d  souls,  made  perfect,  re>unite  ? 

Then  tremble !  cling  to  every  passing  joy. 

Twin’d  with  the  life  a  moment  may  destroy  1 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear. 

Still  let  *‘Jbr  ever  ”  vibrate  on  thine  ear ! 

If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture’s  wing  hath  flown. 

Find  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought— ’tis  gone ! 

Go  !  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give. 

Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live ; 

And  make  an  eye  the  lode-star  of  thy  soul. 

And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  controul ; 

Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  wi^  fond  delight. 

Till  the  fair  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 

There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust. 

Lean  on  the  willow,  idolize  the^ustl 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care, 

Think  on  that  dread  "for  ever" — and  ^pair  1”  Pp.  8.— 10. 
The  agony  of  soul  produced  by  the  first  transition  from  intel¬ 
lectual  darkness  to  the  light  of  truth,  b  thus  finely  illustrated : 

"  — He,  who  hath  pin’d  in  dungeons,  midst  the  shade 
Of  such  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath  made. 

Through  lingering  years ;  if  call’d  at  length  to  be, 

Once  more,  by  nature's  boundless  charter,  free. 

Shrinks  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to  shun. 

Fainting  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun  ! 

Thus,  when  the  captive  soul  hath  long  remained 
In  its  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  chained. 

If  the  Deliverer,  in  his  might,  at  last. 

Its  fetters,  bom  of  earth,  to  earth  should  cast. 

The  beam  of  truth  o’erpowers  its  dazzled  sight. 

Trembling  it  sinks,  and  finds  no  joy  in  light. 

But  this  will  pass  away— that  spark  of  mind. 

Within  thy  frame  unquenchably  enshrin’d. 

Shall  live  to  triumph  in  its  brightening  ray. 

Born  to  be  foster’d  with  etherial  day. 

Then  wilt  thou  bless  the  hour,  when  o’er  thee  pass’d. 

On  wing  of  fisme,  the  purifying  blast, 

And  sorrow’s  voice,  through  paths  before  untrod. 

Like  Sinai's  trumpet,  call’d  thee  to  thy  God !”  Pp.  14, 13. 
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Then  follows  thik  powerful  passage : 

Oh !  what  is  nature’s  strength  ?  the  vacant  eye, 

By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dr^  reply  1 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despair. 

The  mirth  of  frenay-^seek  an  answer  there ! 

Turn  not  away,  though  pity’s  cheek  grow  pale, 

Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 

They  tell  thee,  reason,  wandering  from  the  ray 
Of  Faith,  the  biasing  pillar  of  her  way. 

In  the  mid'darkness  uf  the  stormy  wave. 

Forsook  the  struggling  soul  she  could  not  save ! 

Weep  not,  sad  moralist  I  o’er  desert  plains, 

Strew’d  with  the  wrecks  of  grandeur— mouldering  fanes, 

Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o’ergrown. 

And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent’s  own : 

Earth  has  more  awful  ruins— one  lost  mind. 

Whose  star  is  quench’d,  hath  lessons  for  mankind. 

Of  deeper  import  than  each  prostrate  dome. 

Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who  with  eye  unshrinking  shall  explore 
That  waste,  illumn’d  by  reason’s  beam  no  more  r 
Who  pierce  the  deep,  mysterious  clouds  that  roll 
Around  the  shatter’d  temple  of  the  soul, 

»  Curtain’d  with  midnight  ?— low  its  columns  lie. 

And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imag’ry. 

Sunk  are  its  idols  now— and  God  alone 
May  rear  the  fa^ic,  by  their  fall  o’erthrown  ! 

Yet,  from  its  inmost  shrine,  by  storms  laid  bare. 

Is  heard  an  oracle  tliat  cries— Beware  ! 

Child  of  the  dust !  but  ransom’d  of  the  skies ! 

One  breath  of  Heaven— and  thus  thy  glory  dies ! 

»  Haste,  ere  the  hour  of  doom,  draw  nigh  to  Him 

Who  dwells  above  between  the  cherubim  !”  Pp.  16 — 18. 

The  energy  of  the  following  pious  supplication  has  seldom 
been  surpassed : 

Oh  !  by  I/u  love,  who,  veiling  Godhead’s  light. 

To  moments  circumscrib’d  the  Infinite, 

And  heaven  and  earth  disdain’d  not  to  allay 
By  that  dread  union— Man  with  Deity ; 

Immortal  tears  o’er  mortal  woes  who  shed. 

And,  ere  he  rais’d  them,  wept  above  the  dead  ; 

Save,  or  we  perish  !— let  Thy  word  controul 
The  earthquakes  of  that  universe— the  soul ; 

Pervade  the  depths  of  passion — speak  once  more 
The  mighty  mandate,  guard  of  every  shore, 

"  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  staid” — in  grief,  in  pain. 

The  fearful  poise  ot  reason’s  sphere  maintain. 
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Thou,  by  whom  suns  are  balanc’d  !— thus  secure 
In  thee  shall  Faith  and  Fortitude  endure ; 

Conscious  of  Thee,  unfaltering  shall  the  just 
Look  upward  still,  in  high  and  holy  trust. 

And,  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine. 

The  first,  last  thought  of  suffering  hearts  be  Thine. 

And  oh !  be  near,  when,  cloth’d  with  conquering  power 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour: 

When,  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  abyss. 

Which  darkly  parts  us  from  the  realm  of  bliss, 

Awe>struck  dike  the  timid  and  the  brare. 

Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling— when  we  see 
Nought  in  the  universe  but  death  and  Thee, 

Forsake  us  not ; — if  still,  when  life  was  young. 

Faith  to  Thy  bosom,  as  her  home,  hath  sprung. 

If  Hope’s  retreat  hath  been,  through  all  the  past. 

The  shadow  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  cast. 

Father  forsake  us  not ! — when  tortures  urge 
The  shrinkit^  soul  to  that  mysterious  verge. 

When  from  'Thy  justice  to  Thy  love  we  fly. 

On  nature’s  conflict  look  with  pitying  eye. 

Bid  the  strong  wind,  the  Are,  the  earthquake  cease. 

Come  in  the  still  small  voice,  and  whisper — peace !  Pp.  24. 

In  the  •  midst  of  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  remonstrance 
with  the  Sceptic  who,  even  when  overwhelmed  by  the  disasters  of 
a  present  world,  renounces  all  trust  in  futurity,  she  weaves  some 
touching  reflections  upon  a  catastrophe,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  ever  fall  with  surpassing  sadness  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
great  people. 

And  say,  cold  Sophist !  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left  ? 

But  for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be. 

But  fur  the  Comforter,  despis’d  by  thee. 

Should  we  not  wither  at  the  Chastener’s  look. 

Should  we  not  sink  beneath  our  God’s  rebuke. 

When  o’er  our  heads  the  desolating  blast. 

Fraught  with  inscrutable  decrees,  bath  pass’d. 

And  the  stern  power  who  seeks  the  noblest  prey, 

Hath  call’d  our  fairest  and  our  best  away  ? 

Should  we  not  madden,  when  our  eyes  l^hold 
All  that  we  lov’d  in  marble  stillness  cold. 

No  more  responsive  to  our  smile  or  sigh. 

Fix’d — frozen — silent— all  mortality  i 
But  for  the  promise,  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

Would  not  the  spirit  in  its  pangs  rebel. 

Beneath  such  clouds  as  darken’d,  when  the  hand 
Of  wrath  lay  heavy  on  our  prostrate  land. 
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And  Thou,  just  lent  thy  gladden’d  isles  to  bless. 

Then  snatch’d  from  earth  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

With  all  a  nation’s  blessings  on  thy  head, 

O  England’s  flower !  wert  gathered  to  the  dead  ? 

But  Thou  didst  teach  us.  Thou  to  every  heart. 

Faith’s  lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart ! 

When  fled  the  hope  through  all  thy  pangs  which  smil’d. 

When  thy  young  bosom,  o’er  thy  lifeless  child. 

Yearn’d  with  vain  longing — still  thy  patient  eye, 

To  its  last  light,  beam’d  holy  constancy  I 
Tom  from  a  lot  in  cloudless  sunshine  cast. 

Amidst  those  agonies — thy  first  and  last. 

Thy  pale  lip,  quivering  with  convulsive  throes. 

Breath’d  not  a  plaint — aqd  settled  in  repose ; 

While  bow’d  thy  royal  head  to  Him,  whose  power 
Spoke  in  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour. 

Who  from  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne. 

Love,  glory,  empire,  claim’d  thee  for  his  own, 

And  spread  such  terror  o’er  the  sea-girt  coast. 

As  blasted  Israel,  when  her  ark  was  lost ! 

“  It  is  the  will  of  God!” — yet,  yet  we  hear 
The  words  which  clos’d  thy  beautiful  career. 

Yet  should  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  blest  abode. 

But  for  that  thought — "  It  is  the  wiU  of  God !” 

Who  shall  arraign  th’  Eternal’s  dark  decree. 

If  not  one  murmur  then  escap’d  from  thee  i 
Oh !  still  tho’  vanishing  without  a  trace. 

Thou  hast  not  leA  one  scion  of  thy  race. 

Still  may  thy  memory  bloom  our  vales  among. 

Hallow’d  by  freedom,  and  enshrin’d  in  song ! 

Still  may  thy  pure,  majestic  spirit  dwell. 

Bright  on  the  isles  which  lov’d  thy  name  so  well. 

E’en  as  an  angel,  with  presiding  care. 

To  wake  and  guard  thine  own  high  virtues  there.  Pp.  30 _ S3. 

These  passages  must,  we  think,  convey  to  every  reader  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  talents  of  their  author,  and  of  the 
admirable  purposes  to  which  her  high  gifts  are  directed.  It  is 
the  great  defect,  as  we  imagine,  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
moral  dignity  of  their  performances — it  is  the  deep,  and  will  be 
the  lasting  reproach  of  others,  that  in  this  point  of  view  they 
have  wantonly  sought  and  realized  the  most  profound  literary  de¬ 
basement.  With  the  promise  of  talents  not  inferior  to  any,  and 
far  superior  to  most  of  them,  the  author  before  us  is  not  only 
free  from  every  stain,  but  breathes  all  moral  beauty  and  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  will  lie  a  memorable  coincidence,  if  the  era  of  a 
woman’s  sway  in  literature  shall  become  coeval  with  the  return 
of  its  moral  purity  and  elevation. 
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Art.  11.— -An  Account  of  the  KingdomqfNepuly  and  of  the  terrU 
toriee  annexed  to  this  dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha.  By 
Francis  Hamilton,  (formerly  Buchanan)  M.  D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  ^d  Edinburgh  ;  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Ixindon;  and  of 
the  Auatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  Illustrated  with  Engravings. 
Edin.  Constable  and  Co.  1819.  Pp.  S74,  4to. 

Jb^Ew  publications  have  been  more  anxiously  expected  than 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  British  empire  in  India  has  at¬ 
tained  such  a  magnitude,  and  appears  to  be  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  power  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  that  every 
thing  belonging  to  it  possesses  a  deep,  and  even  an  alarming  in¬ 
terest.  The  singular  nature  of  its  government,  and  the  anomal¬ 
ous  predominance  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  over  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  native  inhabitants,  present  a  spectacle  too  curious  and 
interesting  to  sufller  our  attention  to  fall  asleep,  when  any  thing 
connected  with  them  is  ottered  to  notice.  This  curiosity  and 
interest  were  roused  to  the  utmost  by  the  events  of  the  war 
with  Nepal  in  1814-15,  and  the  uncommon  reverses  which  the 
British  army  sustained  in  that  memorable  conflict.  The  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance  made,  and  the  temporary  success  obtained  by  a 
tribe  of  mountaineers  scarcely  before  heard  of  in  Europe,  were 
more  contradictory  to  our  experience  and  anticipations  than  any 
thing  which  had  for  a  long  time  occurred,  and  gave  birth  to  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  stability  of  our  power,  stronger  than  most  of  us 
had  previously  entertained.  •  It  was  therelore  natural  that  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  (and  who,  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  part  of  our  countrymen,  did  not  ?)  should  look  earnestly 
for  the  appearance  of  a  work  that  promised  to  dispel  the  obscu¬ 
rity  in  which  the  subject  was  involved,  and  to  confirm  or  re¬ 
move  the  fears  which  late  events  had  occasioned. 

In  Dr.  Hamilton,  too,  the  public  looked  for  a  historian  amply 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  He  was  known  to  have 
resided  many  years  in  India,  and  to  have  visited  most  parts  of 
both  its  peninsulas.  He  was  advantageously  characterized  as  a 
gentleman  of  extenuve  knowledge  and  diversified  attainments. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  professional  and  scien- 
tific  researches,  but  also  by  minute  and  laborious  inquiries  into 
the  population,  the  revenue,  and  general  state  of  various  parts  of 
India.  He  had  resdded  almost  a  year  in  the  capital  of  Nepal, 
and  was  still  in  its  neighbourhood  when  the  war  actually  took 
place.  An  account  of  Nepal  by  a  gentleman  of  such  acknow- 
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lodged  talents,  and  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  present  state,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  looked  for  with  impatience ;  and  high  expectations  were 
very  generally  formed  of  the  light  which  it  would  throw  on  our 
recent  collision  with  the  rulers,  and  of  the  interesting  picture  it 
was  to  exhibit  of  that  hitherto  little  known,  and,  it  would  seem, 
imperfectly  appreciated  province. 

Like  all  whose  expectations  are  raised  too  high,  we  have  been 
proportionally  disappointed  in  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
most  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  work  have  experi¬ 
enced  similar  emotions.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  us  literally 
what  is  promised  in  the  title  page,  and  nothing  more.  He  has 
presented  us,  not  with  history,  but  with  an  account  of  Nepal. 
It  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  statistical  report  of  the  country  ;  a  sketch 
of  its  surface,  climafte,  and  productions,  and  of  the  various 
tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  Even  this  is  given,  in  most 
instance^  from  hearsay,  and  on  the  authority  of  inaccurate  and 
contradictory  reporters.  The  part  which  came  under  the  Dr.’s 
personal  ob^rvation  was  only  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kath- 
mandu,  the  capital ;  and  even  there  his  researches  were  limited 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  the  fluctuating  succes.s 
of*  the  various  parties,  who,  as  here,  were  struggling  to  ob¬ 
tain  or  preserve  an  ascendancy  in  the  state.  He  was  therefore 
obliged,  in  most  particulars,  to  depend  on  such  information 
as  he  could  procure  from  natives;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Hindoos  in  general  are  not  distinguished  either  for  accu¬ 
racy  of  observation  or  veracity  in  their  statements.  Hence  it 
might  be  expected,  that  much  contradiction  and  obscuri^  would 
attach  to  an  account  so  imperfectly  authenticated  :  ancl  indeed 
the  author  himself  seems  not  unfrequently  at  a  loss  which  of 
the  clashing  authorities  of  his  lamas,  brahmans,  munsufs  and 
scribes  most  to  be  relied  on. 

This  obscurity  is  much  heightened,  and  the  interest  of  the 
work  consequently  diminished,  by  the  awkward  arrangement  of 
materials  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  adopted.  After  a  short  intro¬ 
duction,  stating'  the  object  of  the  Account,  and  tlie  sources  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  he  divides  the  work  into  two  parts.  Under 
the  first,  he  treats,  in  three  chapters,  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Nepalese  territory,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  laws  and 
government.  In  the  second  part,  he  devotes  one  long  chapter, 
sulxlivided  into  four  sections,  to  the  particular  states  which  for- 
mcrly  existed,  and  the  families  by  which  they  were  governed,  in 
the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Kali;  and  a  short 
chapter  to  those  situate  to  the  westward  of  that  river.  By 
this  arrangement,  Uie  general  account  of  the  people,  their  laws 
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manners  and  polity,  is  perpetually  interrupted  by  references  to 
the  details  which  are  to  be  afterwards  given ;  and  when  we  pro- 
ceed  to  the  examination  of  those  det^s  themselves,  we  either 
find  frequent  and  lengthened  repetitions  of  what  had  been  stated 
before,  or  our  attention  is  disturbed  and  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  broken  off  by  chasms,  for  filling  up  which  we  must  have 
recourse  to  something  mentioned  incidentally  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  work.  This  mismanagement  does  not  seem  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  any  means  from  carelessness.  It  is  rather  an  excess  of 
order,  a  studied  minuteness  of  subdivision,  the  result  of  design, 
and  not  of  inattention.  To  the  mind  of  the  author,  it  proba¬ 
bly  presented  an  apparently  accurate  view  of  the  subject,  and 
seemed  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  similar  view 
to  his  readers ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  train  of  thought 
by  our  own,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  will  have  a  very  different 
enect,  and  that  a  less  studied  and  simpler  arrangement  would 
have  rendered  his  book  at  once  more  pleasing,  more  intelligible, 
and  more  instrucUve. 

This  awkwardness  and  apparent  confusion  in  disposing  of  his 
materials,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
work,  but  in  the  concoction  of  every  particular  section.  Take,  for 
example,  the  title  of  the  third  section  of  the  1st  chap,  second  part. 

**  Nepal  PmopER.  Name — History  preriout  to  Um  conquest  by  the  Gorkho- 

lis — Extent  uid  Topography — Population — Buiklingt— Revenu^>-Tnide _ Coins— 

Weights — Measures— Agriculture — ^Tenures— Crown  l.ands — lands  held  for  ser¬ 
vice— Charity  lands— Tenants— Implements— Crop#— Manufactures— Price  of  La¬ 
bour— Slaves— Diet. 

All  this  appears  very  well,  but,  under  the  bead  of  previous 
history,  we  have  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  account  of  the 
Newars  given  in  the  first  part ;  under  that  of  extent  and  topo¬ 
graphy,  the  chief  information  we  receive  is  an  account  of  the 
author's  route  from  the  Company's  frontier  to  Kathmandu ;  and, 
under  the  title  population,  we  learn  only  that  the  valley  seems 
to  be  exceedingly  populous,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
’  pital  are  over-rated  at  50,000.  The  same  disUx^ation  of  his  ma¬ 

terials  is  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  minutest  subdivisions  of  the 
work.  In  his  introduction,  while  giving  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  information  from  which  he  writes,  he  breaks  off*  to 
discuss  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Colcbrooke's  Treatise  on  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges ;  and  in  a  description  of  the  climate  of 
Nepal,  with  an  estimate  of  its  salubrity,  he  has  introduced  a 
paragraph  on  the  fret|uency  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  the  dis¬ 
soluteness  of  morals,  to  which,  rather  than  the  state  of  the  soil 
and  atmosphere,  we  presume  its  prevalence  may  be  ascribed.  I  n 
addition  to  all  the  diminution  ot  interest  which  this  mismanage¬ 
ment  occasions  to'thc  reader,  we  are  perpetually  teazeil  with 
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references  to  books  which  are  not  generally  known,  nor  always 
accessible,  or  to  deUuls  to  be  given  afterwards,  we  presume  m 
some  intended  work  on  the  adjacent  territories  subject  to  the  In¬ 
dia  Company. 

Still,  with  all  these  defects,  and  others  of  style  and  senti¬ 
ment  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  before  closing 
this  article,  the  volume  conttuns  a  large  portion  of  important  and 
interesting  matter,  the  substance  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
extract  in  a  condensed  and  intelligible  form,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  readers  as  either  find  it  inconvenient  to  purchase  the  work 
itself,  or  cannot  command  time  and  patience  to  work  their  way 
through  its  pa^s. 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  including  those  of  their  ally  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  which  are  nearly  surrounded  by  theirs  on  all  sides, 
consist,  (or  rather  consisted,  for,  since  the  last  war,  they  were 
extended  beyond  any  limits  of  which  we  can  pretend  to  have  a 
distinct  conception,)  of  an  immense  plmn  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ganges,  and  watered  by  that  great  river  and  its  tributary 
branches.  On  the  north-east,  this  plain  is  bounded  by  a  hilly 
country,  swelling  gradually  into  lofty  mountains,  and  tenriinat- 
ing  in  the  stupendous  peaks  of  the  chain  of  Himaliya,  the  an¬ 
cient  Emodus,  which  separates  Hindoostan  from  the  Table  Land  of 
central  Asia,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Tibet.  This 
country  is  divided  by  Dr.  Hamilton  into  four  regions.  1.  A 
district  or  border  of  the  plain,  extending  in  some  parts  to  the 
breadth  of  twenty  miles,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
wood,  which  the  weakness  or  policy  of  the  Mohammedan  princes 
left  in  the  possesrion  of  the  mountain  Rajas,  as  a  security  against 
their  sudden  incursions.  2.  A  hilly  district,  swelling  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  thinly  inhabited,  and  left  by  the  Rajas  in  an  un¬ 
cultivated  state,  as  a  Wrier  against  any  attempts  on  their  in¬ 
dependence  by  their  ambitious  neighbours  in  the  plain.  3.  A 
mountainous  district,  rising  in  lofty  summits,  which,  though  in 
the  latitude  of  27  or  28,  are  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  con¬ 
taining  many  sequestered  valleys,  being  rich  in  soil,  and  abounding 
in  a  variety  of  produce  according  to  their  diversified  elevations 
and  climate.  And,  lastly,  what  he  denominates  the  Alpine  re^on, 
a  range  of  immense  mounUuns  of  almost  incredible  height,  cover¬ 
ed  with  perpetual  snow,  through  which  a  few  difficult  passes 
lead  into  Tibet.  The  country  containing  these  regions,  and 
extending,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  measurements  occa¬ 
sionally  given  by  our  author,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundrcil 
and  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  eight  hundred  in 
length,  has  lieen  inhabited  from  the  remotest  antiquity  bv  va- 
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rious  tribes  of  mountaineers,  and  divided  into  an  endless  number 
of  indepeifdent  principalities.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  of  the  Tartar  or  Chinese  race, 
resembling  the  natives  of  Tibet  and  Bhotan.  During  successive 
ages,  large  bodies  have  emigrated  from  the  lower  regions  of 
Hindoostan,  driven  in  all  probability  by  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  there,  and  the  oppressive  governments 
to  which  that  ill-fat^  country  has  successively  been  subjected.  The 
Hindoo  colonists  being  more  skilful  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  one  step  farther  in  civilization  than  the  rude  tribes  among 
whom  they  settled,  have  gradually  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  form  of  government. 
Indeed  in  the  western  parts  of  this  mountainous,  track,  they 
boast  of  having  totally  extirpated  the  natives,  and  suffered  none 
to  inhabit  near  the  sources  of  the  sacred  river  but  their  own 
high  descended  casts.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  hopes  that  they 
have  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  they  pretend  to  be,  and  that  in 
fact  theyhaveonly  subjugated  the  mountainet^rs,  and  forcibly  trans¬ 
formed  them  to  the  Hindoo  faith,  in  conseqiien  e  of  which,  the  new 
converts  have,  wnth  the  worship  of  their  instructors,  adopted  their 
genealogy,  and  connected  their  own  pedigree  with  that  of  their 
present  masters. — In  the  more  eastern  districts,  this  change  has 
by  no  means  taken  place  to  the  same  extent.  The  princes  in 
general  are,  or  claim  to  be,  of  Hindoo  extraction,  and  many  of 
the  original  inhabitants  observe  the  Hindoo  rites ;  but  a  large 
proportion  retain  their  ancient  customs,  worship  Buddha,  eat 
beef,  and,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  not  unamusingly  expresses  it,  wal¬ 
low  in  all  the  abominations  of  the  impure  mountain  tribes.  The 
western  principalities  seem  also  to  have  differed  from  the  others, 
in  having  had  more  intercourse  with  the  Mogul  Sovereigns  of 
Hindoostan.  Their  names  appear  occasionally  as  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  those  contests  which  fill  up  the  history  of  India;  and 
while  their  religion  and  manners  are  purely  Hindoo,  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  administered  on  the  principles  of  Mohammedan  law. 
The  eastern  Rajas  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  recent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  their  southern  neighbours,  and  consequently, 
though  they  have  not  so  thoroughly  introduced  the  worship  and 
manners  of  the  Hindoos,  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  forms  and 
maxims  of  their  jurisprudence. 

This  extensive  territory  did  not  for  many  ages  assume  a  for¬ 
midable  aspect  towards  the  neighbouring  states.  Its  inhabitants, 
though  numerous  and  warlike,  were  split  into  several  petty 
trilies,  at  perpetual  variance  among  themselves.  One  district, 
of  no  great  extent,  was  called  the  Country  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  another  still  smaller,  that  cf  the  twenty-two  Rajas,  w’hilc  a 
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little  farther  to  the  N.  W.  we  find  twelve  petty  chiefs  who  did 
not  rise  to  the  title  of  Raja,  but  were  styled  only  Thakurs  or  Ra- 
nus.  In  the  perpetual  contests  of  these  principalities,  an  active 
and  enterprising  chieftmn  occasionally  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  his  neighbours,  subjected  several  states  to  his  authority, 
extended  his  narrow  portion  of  territory  in  the  low  country,  and 
established  a  dynasty  which  lasted  a  few  generations.  The 
power  of  such  families,  however,  was  not  only  limited,  but  of  short 
duration.  The  jealousy  of  the  neighbours,  the  weakness  of  the 
succeeding  princes,  or  the  division  of  territory  among  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  founder,  soon  reduced  them  from  this  temporary 
elevation  to  their  former  state  of  obscurity  and  weakness. 

Among  those  tribes,  the  Newars  seem  to  have  held  a  distin¬ 
guished  place,  from  their  greater  advancement  in  civilization  and 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  In  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile 
territory,  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  temples,  and  - 
in  their  general  habits,  they  appear  to  have  left  most  of  their 
neighbours  far  behind.  Their  principal  cities  were  situate  in 
the  greater  valley  of  Nepal,  which,  with  a  smaller  valley  of  the 
same  appellation,  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  territory. 
These  valleys,  or  at  least  the  largest,  are  believed  both  from  tra¬ 
dition  and  outward  appearance  to  have  formed  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  an  extensive  lake.  They  present  to  the  eye  a  large  track 
of  alluvial  soil,  of  uncommon  fertility,  watered  by  two  fine  rivers, 
with  a  number  of  tributary  streams,  and  extending,  with  an  in¬ 
tervening  mountain,  alxiut  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  more  than 
twenty  in  breadth.  This  is  the  whole  country  called  Nepal  in 
the  strictest  «ense  of  the  word,  but  the  territory  of  the  Newars 
embraced  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  Ne- 
pala  Desa,  and  forms  one  of  the  fifty-six  regions  of  their  fantbstic 
geography.  The  extreme  points  of  this  region  are  four  cele- 
lebrated  places  of  pilgrimage,  distant  from  each  other  eleven 
days  journey,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  six  days 
journey  from  west  to  east.  The  whole  surface  between  these 
points  IS  esteemed  holy  ground,  and  believed  to  be  inhabited  by 
five  or  six  millions  of  tutelary  spirits.  From  the  number  and 
size  of  the  towns  which  Dr.  Hamilton  describes,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  country,  its  terrestrial  population  must  also  have 
l>een  considerable,  but  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  was 
divided  into  three  principalities  under  separate  chiefs,  whose  in¬ 
cessant  feuds  terminated  in  their  own  downfal,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  neighbouring  Raja  of  Gorkha  had  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  weakest  and  least  important  of  the  mountain  princes. 
Nxm  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  government  of  this 
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petty  state  devolved  on  Prithwi  Narayan,  one  of  those  charac¬ 
ters  who  occasionally  arise  in  savage  nations,  and,  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  sagacity  anJ  barbarous  energy,  lay  the  foundation  of  ex¬ 
tensive  empire.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Newars  called  on  this 
enterprising  adventurer  for  fud  against  a  conij)etitor,  and  the 
natural  result  was,  the  total  subiugation  of  Nepal,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Newars,  by  the  Gorkhalese.  This  took  place  about 
1767,  and  Prithwi  Narayan  lost  no  time  in  transferring  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  Kathmandu,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
his  new'  conquest.  Hence  he  became  best  known  throughout 
India  by  the  title  of  Raja  of  Nepal ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  domini(»ns  which  have  since  that  time  been  subjugated 
by  his  sons,  and  those  of  his  successors,  is  generally  called  the 
Nepalese  territories. 

This  conqueror  died  about  the  year  1771 ;  but  his  descen¬ 
dants  have  provetl  no  less  enteqjrising  and  energetic,  and  in 
about  forty  years  have,  by  every  diversified  instrument  of  force 
and  fraud,  extended  their  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  range  above  tlescribed, — extending  from  the  river  Tista 
and  country  of  Bliotan  on  the  S.  E.  to  the  Sutludge  (or  Sutiuj) 
on  the  N.  W.  and  embracing  an  extent  of  al)out  thirteen  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  five  of  latitude.  Under  their  government,  the 
country  has  assumed  a  formidable  nfilitarv’  attitude  A  large 
portion  of  the  soil  has,  under  various  pretences,  been  wrested 
from  the  former  occupiers,  and  parcelled  out  among  the  military 
leaders  of  the  Gorkhalese*,  on  ci>nditi(m  of  furnishing  recruits  for 
the  army.  These  conscripts  have  been  regularly  regimented, 
armed,  and  trained,  on  a  plan  somewhat  resembling  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system  of  discipline.  They  now  comjwse  what,  in  compa- 
lison  of  the  ordinary  forces  of  Indian  principalities,  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  standing  army,  respectable  in  number,  and  formidable  from 
their  valour,  as  w-ell  as  the  skill  and  experience  of  their  officers. 
The  tumultuous  predatory  bands  of  whom  the  troops  of  the 
former  Rajas  were  comjxjsed,  are  left  to  pursue  the  occupations 
of  civil  life,  or  called  out  only  in  time  of  wai*  for  the  purposes  of 
plunder  and  devastation.  The  Nepalese  Governors  are  also 
formidable  from  the  strength  of  their  country,  most  of  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  which  their  jealous  policy  has  allowed  to  become  im¬ 
practicable  by  the  growth  of  wtxxl  and  neglect  of  the  roads, 
while  those  still  left  ojten  are  secured  against  an  invading  army 
by  strong  hill-futts  pmvidetl  with  powerful  garrisons.  Above 
all,  this  new  power  was  calculated  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  all 
the  Durbars  of  Hindoostan,  and  especially  in  the  councils  of  the 
British  Indian  Government,  by  its  forming  the  only  barrier  be¬ 
tween  their  possessions  and  the  overgrown  empire  of  China. 
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The  Chinese  armies  have  of  late  years  subdued  the  whole  of 
Tibet ;  and  the  country  under  their  dominion  is  separated  from 
the  Nepalese  territory  only  by  the  ridge  of  Himaliya  or  Emo- 
^  dus,  through  which  there  are  several  passes.  The  two  governments 
have  accordingly  had  frequent  intercourse,  sometimes  of  a  hos¬ 
tile,  and  sometimes  of  an  amicable  nature ;  and  the  chiefs  •  of 
Nepal  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance, 
by  claiming,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  protection  of  the  Chinese 
against  the  British,  being  well  aware  that  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Company  with  Canton  will  make  their  servants  at 
Calcutta  cautious  of  interfering  with  those  who  are  considered 
in  any  respect  dependants  on  the  court  of  Pekin.  It  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  claim, 
had  it  been  actually  made.  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  think  that 
the  Chinese  influence  must  have  suffered  from  political  discus¬ 
sions  managed  free  from  the  controul  of  their  own  forms,  and 
from  exposing  to  their  officers  and  people  the  view  of  a  nation 
much  their  superiors  in  power ;  but  considering  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Company’s  government,  we  suspect  they  will 
be  very  well  pleased  that  no  hostile  interference  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tibet  has  occurred  to  interrupt  their  trade  in  the  river 
of  Canton. 

Still  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  not  lie  some  inter¬ 
course  between  States  having  a  common  frontier  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length.  About  the  year  18U(),  Hana  Bahadur, 
the  then  Raja  of  Nepal,  was  induced  by  some  unintelligible  mo¬ 
tive  of  superstition,  personal  apprehension,  or  caprice,  to  resign 
the  sovereignty  in  favour  of  an  infant  son,  and  retire  to  Bena¬ 
res.  During  his  residence  there,  his  debauchery  and  profusion 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  government  of  British  India,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  thus  contracted, — to 
facilitate  and  superintend  the  execution  of  which,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  British  residency  should  be  established  at  Kathmandu. 
Captain  Knox  accqrdingly  proceeded  thither  in  180'i,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  on  that  occasion  collected  a  great 
ptart  of  the  materials  of  the  present  Account.  This  mission  seems 
to  have  proved  abortive.  The  high-born  and  high-spirited  wife 
of  Rana  Baliadur  found  means  to  return  to  Nepal,  where  she 
soon  dispossessed  the  low-bom  Regent,  to  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  infant-raja  were  entrusted  ;  and  entertaining  a  jealousy,  we 
suspect  not  altogether  groundless,  of  the  British  mission,  treated 
them  with  such  cxildness,  and  had  them  watched  with  such  sus¬ 
picion,  that,  in  March  1 803,  they  found  it  convenient  to  leave 
the  country,  and  retire  into  the  Companv's  dominions. 
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The  princess  was  soon  after  followed  by  her  husband,  who  | 
immediately  re-assumed  the  government,  under  the  title  of  Re-  I 
gent.  Resuming  also  his  plans  of  aggrandizement,  he  speedily 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  westv/ard,  over  several  states  hi-  IV 
therto  unsubdued,  and  made  progress  in  reducing  under  com¬ 
plete  subjection  those  princes  who  still  retained  a  nominal  and 
precarious  independence.  These  plans  were,  after  his  sudden 
and  violent  death,  carried  on  by  his  successor  in  the  regency, 
whom  Dr.  Hamilton  describes  as  a  violent  and  unprincipled 
young  man,  and  under  whose  administration  the  Gorkhalese 
government  seems  to  have  attmned  its  height  of  power  and  great¬ 
ness. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
a  violent  collision  between  this  government  and  that  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company.  I  ndependent  of  the  cause  of  jealousy  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  other  excitements  necessarily  arising  from  a  common 
but  ill-defined  line  of  frontier  of  immense  extent,  the  peculiar  re¬ 
lations  which  subsisted  between  the  Mussulman  rulers  of  Hin- 
doostan,  whom  the  English  have  succeeded,  and  the  former  Ra¬ 
jas  of  the  mountain  tribes,  gave  rise  to  innumerable  interferences. 
While  those  Rajas  were  generally  independent  Sovereigns  of 
their  own  rugged  mountains  and  sequestered  valleys,  they  held, 
as  vassals  of  the  Mogul  or  his  Nabobs,  large  estates,  zeminda- 
ries,  or  pergunnahs,  in  the  low  country.  These  were  sometimes 
adjacent  to  their  mounUun  principalities,  but  more  frequently 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  situate  in  the  centre  of 
the  cultivated  plains  of  India.  In  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  feudal  lords  of  ancient  Europe,  many  of  whom,  though  so¬ 
vereign  princes  of  their  own  country,  became  vassals  and  feuda¬ 
tories,  under  the  obligation  of  military  service  to  the  monarch 
of  a  neighbouring  nation.  Indeed  the  whole  account  of  the 
Nepalese  called  irresistibly  to  our  recollection  the  state  of  socie¬ 
ty  m  Europe  some  centuries  ago ;  and  we  could  not  read  of  the 
Thapas,*Pangres,  and  Viswanaths,  with  other  powerful  sur¬ 
names,  who  seem  to  have  the  principal  leading  in  those  moun¬ 
tains,  without  thinking  of  our  own  Highland  Clans  and  warlike 
chiefs,  their  feuds  and  struggles  for  power,  their  vicissitudes  of 
success  and  depression.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Sovereigns  of 
India  held  a  pledge  of  the  assistance  of  those  turbulent  moun- 
tmneers  in  time  of  war,  and  a  security  against  their  inroads  and 
depredations  in  the  season  of  peace.  When  driven  from  their 
hill  fortresses  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Gorkhalese,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  took  refuge  in  their  estates  on  the  plain,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  superior  authorities.  This  protection  wa.s 
afforded  by  the  British  Government  in  only  a  few  instances,  and 
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in  several  of  these  it  proved  tardy  and  inefficient.  In  some  cases 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  of  several  competing  claimants 
had  the  best  title  to  the  estate  in  question,  and  while  this  inquiry 
was  going  on  slowly  at  Calcutta,  it  was  promptly  and  practically 
settle  by  the  armra  occupation  of  the  Nepalese.  In  other  cases, 
the  estate  was  partly  or  wholly  in  the  Tariyani,  or  border  of 
level  land,  recognised  by  sufferance  as  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  mountmns ;  and  the  British  authorities  felt  some  hesitation 
in  interfering,  to  separate  it  from  the  territory  to  which  it  had 
formerly  been  annexed.  This  delicacy  and  caution  seem  to  have 
been  exercised  chiefly  during  the  government  of  the  late  Lord 
Minto.  That  excellent  nobleman  endeavoured  to  introduce  in¬ 
to  the  management  of  affairs  in  India  the  strict  notions  of  Bri¬ 
tish  justice,  and  correct  forms  of  European  diplomacy.  Such 
conduct,  the  native  powers,  and  especially  the  Nepalese,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating.  Accustomed  in  their  national  intercourse 
to  the  most  unhesitating  violence  and  undisguised  injustice,  they 
ascribed  every  instance  of  moderation  and  forbearance  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  fear  or  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
signal  for  additional  claims  and  new  encroachments.  We  believe 
Dr.  Hamilton  gives  a  correct  picture  of  the  policy  of  Indian 
Princes  in  general,  when  he  says, 

**  Guhawal  enjoyed  a  respite,  until  Rana  Bahadur  returned  from  Benares,  when 
he  sent  Amar  Singha  Thapa  with  3000  fusileers,  and  an  equal  number  of  irregulars, 
to  extend  his  territories  to  the  west.  No  pretext,  1  believe,  was  held  out  for  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  natives  do  not  consider  the  holding  out  any 
pretence  as  at  all  necessary  or  proper  in  war,  although,  in  treating  with  Europeans, 
they  have  now  learned  to  make  very  appropriate  observations  on  die  subject.  Rana 
Bahadur,  on  the  contrary,  when  collecting  this  force,  1  am  credibly  informed,  gave 
very  publicly  out,  that  it  was  destined  to  go  either  to  Calcutta  or  Pekin,  he  had  not 
exactly  determined  which  ;  and  had  he  considered  the  force  adequate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  made  the  attempt,  although  he  was  on  very  good  terms  with  both 
governments."  P.  300. 

Since  the  death  of  this  chief  in  1804,  matters  were  carried  with 
a  still  higher  hand  by  his  successor.  • 

**  llie  Raja  of  Gorkha  was,  however,  afraid  of  driving  the  Palpa  family  to  extre¬ 
mities,  and  copipelling  it  to  seek  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Company,  which  had 
received  from  the  Nawab  Vazir,  the  sovereignty  of  the  low  countries  belonging  to 
Palpa,  and  might  be  disposed  to  give  its  powerful  support  When  mortally  wounded 
by  his  brother,  the  Raja  of  Gorkha  placed  the  authority  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  son,  in  the  hands  of  Bhim  Sen,  a  very  vigorous  rash  young  man,  who, 
owing  partly  to  the  moderation  of  the  Company’s  uvgociadons  with  Rana  Bahadur,  by 
him  attributed  to  fear,  and  partly  to  the  hope  of  protection  from  the  Chinese,  seems  to 
have  beheld  the  British  government  with  contempt.  One  of  his  first  measures,  about 
tlic  end  of  .June  18U4,  was  to  put  the  Raja  of  Palpa  and  all  his  officers  to  death.  It 
is  said  by  some,  tlut,  under  pretence  of  the  conspiracy  to  which  I  have  alluded,  ha  in¬ 
flicted  most  severe  tortures  on  the  unfortunate  chief ;  but  others  maintain,  that  his 
throat  was  cut,  like  that  of  the  others,  without  any  form  of  investigation  or  delay. 
Rhim  Sen  acted  with  the  utmost  promptitmic  in  obtaining  his  object.  His  father, 
Auiar  Singha,  was  raised  to  the  English  rank  of  General,  sent  with  a  cjosiderable 
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fcTce,.and  in  less  tlisn  a  month  from  his  son's  deration,  took  possession  of  Palpa  vidi- 
out  resbtance ;  nor  did  be  hesitate  to  advance  into  the  low  country,  which  belonged  to 
tlie  Kaja  of  i’alpa,  at  a  subject  of  ihet'ompany.  Had  Bhim  Sen  confined  him^f  to 
the  hills  of  Palpa,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  have  met  with  no  resistance  from 
the  British  government ;  but  he  still  perhaps  congratulates  himself  on  having  under, 
stood  the  Britisli  government  better  thM  liana  Bahadur  ;  6>r  althou^  he  has  not  been 
allowed  to  keep  undisturbed  all  the  low  country  that  was  subject  to  Palpa,  he  has  for 
some  years  hdd  a  considerable  portion.”  Pp.  176,  177. 

Considering  the  spirit  of  those  mountain  chiefs,  and  the  indul- 

gence  which  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  under  the  for- 
earing  system  of  Lord  Minto,  we  think  Dr.  Hamilton  needed 
to  have  been  at  no  loss  in  accounting  for  the  fact  which  he  men¬ 
tions  as  inexplicable. 

The  eldest  son  fled  to  his  estates  on  the  plain,  fortunate  in  having  the  protection 
of  the  Nawab  Vazir,  with  whose  dominions  the  diiefs  of  Gorkha  do  not  interfere. 
Why  they  respect  them  more  Uian  the  Company’s,  1  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  that 
they  do  so  is  certain.”  Pp.  277,  278. 

The  conduct  of  the  Nepalese,  in  both  cases,  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  different  treatment  which  they  experienced.  Pre¬ 
suming  on  the  weakness  of  timidity  of  the  Company,  they  conti¬ 
nued  their  invasions  of  the  frontier  districts  and  estates  formerly 
belonging  to  the  mountain  chiefs.  Encroachment  followed  en¬ 
croachment,  till  war  could  be  no  longer  avoided,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings,  on  taking  possession  of  the  government  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India,  was  almost  immediately  called  into  the  field  agiunst 
the  Gorkhalese  armies. 

It  did  not  come  within  Dr.  Hamilton's  plan  to  narrate  the 
events  of  this  war,  and  they  are  still  too  recent  to  re(juire  that 
we  should  attempt  to  supply  the  defect.  It  must  be  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  contest  was  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  Nepalese  with  a  determined  valour  seldom  experienced 
in  Indian  warfare;  that  our  troops  were  repulsed  in  various  at- 
■  tempts  to  storm  their  forts  and  penetrate  their  frontier ;  that  in 
one  o^  these  actions  the  brave  General  Gillespie,  with  a  large 
pro)K>rtion  of  officers  and  soldiers,  fell  on  the  field ;  and  that  af¬ 
ter  the  war  had  been  apparently  ended,  it  was  repeatedly  renew¬ 
ed  by  the  obstinate  and  determined  hostility  of  our  opponents. 
It  was  not  till  after  two  campaigns  of  hard  fighting,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  call  on  the  resources  of  government,  that  the  skill,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  perseverance  of  our  troops  were  crowned  with  accus¬ 
tomed  success,  and  the  war  terminated  by  a  treaty,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  as  usual,  dictated  by  the  British  negociators.  The 
Raja  of  Nepal  was  despoiled  of  at  least  a  third  part  of  his  terri¬ 
tories,  comprehending  a  large  district  on  the  N.W.,  and  a  small¬ 
er  one  on  their  S.E.  extremity,  besides  the  whole  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try  in  his  possession.  Several  forts  and  passes  into  the  country 
were  also  cedt*d  to  the  British.  Princes  under  their  protection 
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were  re-established  on  the  right  and  left,  shutting  him  out  from 
all  who  might  prove  dangerous  allies  in  a  hostile  enterprise ;  and 
it  was  .stipulated  that  agents  should  muluallr  reside  at  the  courts 
of  the  coJJtraeting  parties,  an  arrangement  w  hich  more  than  any 
other  has  contrihute<l  to  promote  and  maintain  our  ascendency 
in  India. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  as  far 
as  we  aj)prehcnd  it  will  be  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers. 
They,  w  e  are  confident,  will  have  no  more  relish  than  ourselves, 
for  the  long  details  into  which  the  author  has  gone  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  .the  petty  tribes  of  those  Alpine 
regions,  the  Kirats,  and  Lapchas  and  Murmis  and  Seyena  Bho- 
tiyas,  and  Kath  Bhotiyas.  We  suspect  they  will  even  excuse 
us  for  passing  over  the  discussions  on  Hindi.o  pedigree,  with  the 
genealogies  of  those  high-born  descendants  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
who,  by  means,  according  to  their  own  showing,  the  most  infar 
mous  and  detestable,  have  at  various  periods  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  system  of  Hindoo  law  and  worship,  and  the  precious 
rules  of  HIikToo  purity  among  those  savage  inountjuneers.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  facts  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  into  one  connected  view,  are  scattered 
chiefly  through  the  latter  |)art  of  the  work,  while  the  whole  of 
the  first,  as  well  as  many  passages  in  the  second  part,  is  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  geographical  and  jdiysical  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Our  remarks  on  these,  must,  after  the  length  to  which  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  already  extended,  be  very  brief;  indeed  they  have 
been  mostly  anticipated  by  the  notices  which  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  in  order  to  render  the  preceding  narrative  intelligible. 

The  low  region  formerly  belonging  to  Nepal,  differs  from  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Company’s  territory,  only  in  being  less 
cultivated,  more  woody,  and  consequently  belter  stocked  with 
wild  lieasts,  particularly  the  elcphai=t  and  rhinoceros.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  accountetl  to  he  of  a  remarkably  had  breed,  and  it  is 
said  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  toe  of  one  of  its  feet  very 
much  lengthened.  Gootl  water  is  scarce,  and  in  the  dry  season 
the  country  is  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  hud  air,  which  is 
ascribed  by  our  author  to  the  putrefaction  of  fallen  leaves  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  hut  accounted  for  much  more  inge¬ 
niously  by  the  natives,  who  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
piisonous  breath  of  large  serpents,  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
forests  of  the  northern  mountains. 

The  second  region  consists  of  moderate  hills,  composed  of 
clay  intermixed  with  various  proportions  of  sand,  mica,  and 
gravel,  ami  in  many  places  indurated  into  stone  of  considerable 
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hardness.  The  lower  parts  of  these  hills,  with  some  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  plains,  are  the 'grand  seat  of  the  Sal  Forests,  but  towards 
the  north  there  are  many  pines,  (pinus  longifolia)  and  abundance 
of  the  mimosa  from  which  catechu  is  obtained,  the  preparation 
of  which  employs  many  people.  These  woods  also  abound  in 
parrots  and  singing  birds  of  various  species,  which  are  so  much 
^in  request  with  the  natives,  that  their  nests  are  considered  the 
property  of  the  Raja,  and  farmed  out  to  speculators,  who  em¬ 
ploy  other  people  to  climb  the  trees  and  catch  the  half-fledged 
nestlings. 

The  third  and  most  important  district,  is  a  very  elevated  re¬ 
gion,  consisting  of  one  mountain  heaped  on  another,  and  rising 
to  a  great  height,  so  that  when  any  fall  happens  in  winter,  their 
tops  are  for  a  short  time  covered  with  snow. 

“  The  inhabited  rallies  between  these  are  in  general  verr  narrow,  and  are  of  very 
various  degrees  of  elevation,  probably  from  S(K)0  to  6000  feet  of  perpendicular  height 
above  the  plains  of  Puianiya.  ()f  course,  they  differ  very  much  in  their  temperature, 
so  that  some  of  them  abound  in  the  ratan  and  bamboo,  both  of  enormous  dimensions, 
white  others  produce  only  oaks  and  pines.  Some  ripen  the  pine-a;  '  and  sugar-cane, 
while  others  produce  only  barley,  millet,  and  other  grains."  P.  6V. 

The  valley  of  Lahuri,  or  Little  Nepal,  in  appearance  and  ve¬ 
getable  productions  strongly  resemoles  the  wilder  parts  of 
Britain,  and  here  our  author  was  entertained  with  the  note  of 
his  old  acquaintance  the  cuckoo.  The  elevation  of  Kathmandu 
above  the  Tariyani,  is  estimated  at  41*^0  feet,  to  which,  if  we 
add  460  for  the  slope  of  the  great  plmn  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  height  above  the  sea  may  be  estimated,  conjecturaliy,  at  about 
4600  feet.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  though  in  latitude 
27“  30',  does  not  seem  from  the  Journal  annexed  to  this  work, 
to  be  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  south  of  England.  It 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  periodical  rains,  notwithstanding 
which  the  climate  is  represented  as  rather  healtliy  than  other¬ 
wise.  “  This  part  of  the  country  consists  in  many  places  of 
“  granite,  and  contains  much  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some 
“  zinc,  and  a  little  gold  found  in  the  channels  of  some  rivers." 
The  timber  trees  consist  of  various  oaks,  pines,  firs,  &c.  most  of 
them  being  species  hitherto  unnoticed  by  botanists,  but  some  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  as  in  Europe.  A  few  kinds  of  the  former  are  par¬ 
ticularized,  with  an  acknowledgment  that  the  greater  part  are 
of  little  value.  This  remark,  however,  cannot  apply  to  the 
“  two  species  of  the  Chirata,  a  bitter  herb,  much  and  deservedly 
“  used  by  the  Hindu  physicians  in  slow  febrile  diseases,  as 
“  strengthening  the  stomach."  The  smaller  is  considereil  a 
species  of  Gentian.  The  larger  is  a  species  of  Swertia,  but  ap¬ 
proaches  in  appearance  to  the  Gentian  of  the  shops. 
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The  fourth,  or  Alpine  r^on,  comprehends  a  space  of  30  or  40 
miles,  from  south  to  north,  overwhich  are  scattered  immense  peaks, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  extending  to  the  boundary  of 
Tibet,  where  almost  the  whole  country  is  subject  to  everlasting 
winter.  Between  those  peaks  are  narrow  valleys,  some  of  which 
admit  of  cultivation,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  region 
“  consists  of  immense  rocks,  rising  into  sharp  peaks,  and  the  most 
“  tremendous  precipices,  wherever  not  perpendicular,  covered  with 
“  perpetual  snow,  and  almost  constantly  involved  in  clouds  " — 
No  means  have  been  found  of  “  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
«  central,  and  probably  highest  peaks  of  Emodus but  Colonel 
Crawford,  while  at  Kathmandu,  had  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  altitude  of  several  of  the  detached  peaks,  the  result  of 
which  is  given  in  an  accompanying  table.  By  his  calculations, 
the  height  of  seven  of  those  snowy  mountains  is  from  11,347,  to 
20,1 14  feet  above  the  valley  of  Nepal.  If  we  add  to  the  high¬ 
est  of  these  4600  feet,  as  the  supposed  elevation  of  that  valley, 
the  total  altitude  will  be  upwards  of  24,700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  a  stupendous  height,  far  exceeding  what  was  till  late¬ 
ly  believed  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  old  continent,  but  which, 
if  we  believe  the  concurring  testimony  of  modern  travellers,  is 
exceeded  by  many  parts  of  the  mountainous  ridges  of  central 
Asia.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  we  must  observe,  that  he  does 
not  give  these  observations  as  by  any  means  perfectly  accurate. 
The  altitude  of  the  snowy  mountains  is  given  from  one  observa¬ 
tion,  and  no  correction  for  the  state  of  the  air  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed ;  and  the  height  of  the  valley  of  Nepal  above  the  Tariyani  is 
inferred  from  the  difference  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  not 
as  observed  simultaneously,  but  at  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
.after  an  interval  of  twelve  months,  and  without  any  correction 
for  the  difference  of  temperature,  which  an  accident  seems  to 
have  prevented  him  from  ascertaining. 

This  enormous  ridge,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  justly  calls  it,  is  per¬ 
forated  by  several  rivers,  such  as  the  Indus,  Sutluj  or  Satrudra, 
and  Brahmaputra,,  licsides  some  which  arc  known  in  India  as 
tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  From  this  account,  however,  and  the 
accompanying  map,  we  are  rather  mortified  to  find,  that  Ganges 
himself,  the  sacrctl  stream  of  Hindoo  superstition,  and  king  of 
eastern  rivers,  has  his  source  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge, 
at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  ;  an  account  confirmed  by  the  olv 
servation  of  later  travellers  whom  the  events  of  the  war  have  al- 
lowetl  to  jx^netrate  into  the  remoter  parts  of  those  formerly  inac¬ 
cessible  regions.  The  southern  face  of  these  mountmns,  hesides 
feeding  flocks  of  sheep,  pnxluccs  a  few  of  the  cattle,  (lios  grun- 
niens)  whose  tails  form  the  Chaungri  of  India  and  badges  of  the 
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Turkish  bashaws,  vast  numbers  of  the  animal  which  produces 
musk,  and  a  kind  of  wild  sheep  of  great  size,  perhaps  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  zoologists  by  the  name  of  argale.  Amongst  its  fea¬ 
thered  inhabitants  arc  the  Manal  and  Dhangphiya,  two  of  the  fin¬ 
est  birds  that  are  known,  (meliagris  satyra  and  phasianus  impeyo- 
nus,)  and  with  them  is  found  the  Chakor  or  fire  eater,  (perdix 
rufa)  reported  in  India  to  swallow,  at  certain  seasons,  live  coals. 
Among  the  vegetables  are  many  trees  and  shrubs  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  four  different  plants  with  tuberous  roots,  called 
Bish  or  Bikh,  one  of  which  is  a  strong  bitter,  very  powerful  in 
the  cure  of  fevers,  while  another  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poi¬ 
sons. 

This  dreadful  root,  of  which  large  quantities  are  annually  imported,  is  equally  fa¬ 
tal  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  to  wounds,  and  is  in  universal  use  through¬ 
out  India  for  poisoning  arrows,  and,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  for  the  worst 
of  purposes.  Its  importation  would  indeed  seem  to  require  the  attention  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate.  'rhe  Gorkalese  pretend,  that  it  is  one  of  their  principal  securities  against  io- 
Tasion  from  the  low  countries,  and,  that  they  could  so  infect  all  the  waters  on  the  route 
by  which  an  enemy  was  advancing,  as  to  occasion  his  lertain  destruction.  In  case  of 
such  an  attempt,  the  invaders  ought,  no  doubt,  to  lie  on  their  guard ;  but  the  country 
abounds  so  in  springs,  that  might  be  soon  cleared,  as  to  render  such  a  means  of  defence 
totally  inefTectual.  were  the  enemy  aware  of  the  circumstance.  This  poisonous  specict 
is  called  Bish,  Bikh,  and  Hodoya  Bish  or  Bikh,  nor  am  1  certain  whether  the  .Vlitha 
ought  to  be  referred  to  it,  or  to  the  foiegoing  kind.”  P.  99 

The  government  of  the  Gorkhas  seems  to  be  absolute  and 
entirely  military.  In  place  of  each  of  the  dethroned  Rajas,  there 
is  indeed  a  Subah,  who  is  an  officer  of  revenue,  justice,  and  po¬ 
lice  ;  but  military  officers,  called  Serdars  or  Sirdars,  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  appoint^  to  command  in  diflcrent  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  a  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  over  the  Subahs.  The 
supreme  government  under  the  Raja,  is  vested  in  the  Bharadar, 
or  great  council,  which  ought  to  consist  of  four  chief  counsellors, 

•  called  Chautariya,  or  Choutra.  four  men  of  bu.siness  called  Karyi 

or  Kajy,  and  four  Sirdars,  or  chief  military  officers ;  but  some 
of  the  places  are  often  vacant,  and  we  frequently  find  officers 
with  a  civil  title  acting  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  army,  before  the  late  war,  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can  ga¬ 
ther,  of  about  80  companies,  each  consisting  of  about  1 50  men  ; 
a  small  numerical  force,  but  capable  of  lieing  re-inforced  to  a 
great  number,  Iw  the  hardy  population  of  the  country.  'I'hey 
are  armed  with  nrelocks,  swortls,  and  daggers,  but  do  not  use 
the  bayonet.  When  our  author  saw  them,  they  were  all  clothed 
in  red,  and  each  company  had  its  peculiar  facings.  The  whole 
revenue  was  estimated  at  about  3, 0(H), 000  of  rupees,  arising  from 
land-rents,  customs,  fines,  and  mines,  but  the  troops  are  paid 
chiefly  by  grants  of  land.  The  particular  branches  of  revenue, 
the  mwle  of  collecting  them,  and  even  the  names  and  characters 
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of  some  of  the  individuals  emplc^ed  in  the  collection,  arc  de¬ 
scribed  with  extreme  minuten^,  but  we  suspect  our  'readers 
would  not  thank  us  for  following  our  author  into  a  detail  of  these, 
or  of  the  proportion  which  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  of 
Nepal  bear  to  those  used  in  the  parts  of  India  with  which  we 
are  better  acquainted. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  mountain  Hindoos,  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Hindwi,  call^  the  Parbatiya  Uasha,  or  mountain  dialect, 
and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  di¬ 
alects  of  the  mountains  The  Newars,  who  are  the  chief  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nepal  Proper,  live  in  towns  and  villages.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  brick  with  clay  mortar,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Those 
of  the  wealthy  are  three,  or  sometimes  four  stories  high,  but 
among  the  poor  a  number  of  families  live  under  one  roof.  Their 
dwellings  seem  to  be  in  the  interior  low'  roofed,  smoky,  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  their  habits  of  life  dirty  in  the  extreme.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  superior  to  what  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected.  The  high  lands,  which  cannot  be  laid  under  water,  are 
well  manured,  hoed,  pulverized,  and  sown  with  a  kind  of  rice, 
called  Uva  Dhan.  The  crop  thus  raised  from  seed  is  called 
Gheya.  It  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  ripens  about 
the  first  of  September.  The  ears  only  are  then  cut  off,  and 
the  field  immediately  cultivated  for  radishes,  mustard,  or 
some  other  such  crop.  The  greater  part,  and  that  of  the  best 
quality,  of  their  rice  grounds,  produces  the  crop  called  Puya,  or 
transplanted  rice.  For  this  purpose,  the  fields  must  be  perfectly 
level,  as  they  are  inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cultivation,  and  are  therefore  formed  into  terraces,  to 
irrigate  which,  the  numerous  springs  and  rivulets  that  issue  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  have  been  conducted  with  great  pains, 
and  managed  with  considerable  skill.  The  plants  are  raised  in 

Clots,  and  transplanted  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  crop 
egins  to  ripen  about  the  1 5th  of  October,  and  by  the  1  st  of 
Novemlier  the  harvest  is  completed.  A  singular  practice  pre¬ 
vails  of  converting  the  greater  part  of  this  crop  into  what  appears 
to  us  a  coarse  kind  of  malt,  here  called  Hakuya. 

Thu  in  done  with  «  view  of  correcting  its  unwholesome  qtuJity ;  tVnr  all  the  grain  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  vallcr  of  Nepal  is  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  of  a  pernicious  nature. 
The  manner  of  preparing  Hakuya  is  as  follows  :  'llie  com,  immediately  after  haring 
been  cut,  is  put  into  heaps,  ten  or  twelve  feet  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
'lliese  are  covered  with  wet  earth,  and  allowed  to  heat  for  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
and  till  they  may  be  seen  smoking  like  lime-kilns.  After  this  the  heaps  are  opened, 
and  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw  by  beating  it  against  a  piece  of  ground  made 
smooth  for  the  purpose.  Both  grain  and  straw  are  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  grain 
is  called  Hakuya,  and  the  straw  is  the  fuel  commonly  used  by  the  poor.”  Fp.  22^— 
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‘Wheat,  barley,  and  various  kinds  of  pease,  are  also  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  water-mills,  of  a  rude  construction,  are  occasionally  in 
use.  The  common  hemp  plant  (cannabis  sativa)  is  a  frequent 
and  troublesome  weed,  and  the  extract  of  it  is  much  used,  by 
smoking  it  like  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  Nepalese,  if  it  deserve  the  name, 
the  whole  population  in  the  western  provinces,  with  those  of 
higher  rank  in  the  eastern,  bave  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brahmans,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  and  alM>- 
rignal  tribes  adhere  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  as  practised  in 
Tibet  and  China.  The  difference  between  these,  is,  however, 
not  so  great  as  has  been  commonly  apprehended.  Except  in 
the  doctrine  of  Cast,  (and  even  in  this  the  Buddhmargas,  or 
worshippers  of  Buddha,  amongst  the  Newars,  resemble  their 
countrymen  who  have  become  Sivamargas,  or  votaries  of  the 
Hindoo  deity  Siva,)  the  temples  of  both  seem  to  admit  the  same 
images,  and  to  be  devoted  to  sim'ilar  rites. 

“  The  followers  of  Buddh  have  had  five  great  lawgivers,  and  a  sixth  is  daily  ex. 
pected.  As  each  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  a  Buddh  or  Bour- 
kan,  and  as  all  have  been  usually  taken  as  one  person,  we  may  readily  account  for  the 
difference  that  prevails  in  the  opinions  oooceming  the  era  when  the  sect  arose.  Gau¬ 
tama  is  the  fourth  of  those  lawgivers,  and  his  doctrine  alone  is  received  by  the  priests 
of  Ava,  who  reject  the  fifth  as  a  heretic;  but  by  the  Bouddhists  of  Nepal,  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  China,  he  is  named  Sakya.  Gautama,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chiistian  era,  and  Sakya  in  the  first  century  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.’*  1*.  57. 

The  doctrine  of  Sakya  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of 
Gautama,  which  prevails  in  Ava,  Siam,  and,  we  believe,  Ceylon. 

“  The  Bangras,  or  Priests  of  Buddha  in  Nepal,  believe  in  a  supreme  being, 
called  Sambhu  or  Swayambhu,  from  whom  have  proceeded  many  Buddhs  or 
Intelligences,  which,  by  the  Tartars,  are  called  Bourkans.  Among  these.  Mat. 
syendranath  has  the  chief  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Under 
him  are  a  great  many  Devatas,  or  spirits  of  vast  power,  among  whom  Brahma 
the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer  of  this  earth,  do  not 
bear  a  very  distinguished  rank.  These  spirits  are  the  Tengri  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
Nat  of  the  Burmas,  of  which  the  worship  is  execrated  by  the  followers  of  Buddha  in 
Ava ;  but  is  eagerly  followed  by  most  of  the  Bangras,  and  still  more  so  by  the  lower 
pasts  of  Newars.  Sakya  Singha  is  considered  one  of  the  Buddhs,  who  came  on  earth 
to  instruct  man  in  the  true  worship,  and  in  Nepal  is  commonly  believed  to  be  still  alive 
at  I.asa.  His  images  entirely  resemble  those  of  Gautama.  As  this  teacher  has  ad* 
mitted  the  worship  of  all  the  Nat  or  Devatas,  among  whom  are  placed  the  deities  wor. 
shipped  by  the  followers  of  the  V edas,  we  ran  readily  account  for  the  appearance  of 
these  in  tlie  temples  of  the  Chinese.  The  followers  of  Buddh  in  Ava  reject  altogether 
the  worship  of  these  beings,  so  that,  when  I  was  in  that  country,  and  was  unacquainted 
with  the'  doctrines  of  any  other  sect  of  Buddhists,  1  was  led  into  an  erroneous  opinion 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  from  knowing  that  tliey  worshipped  the  same 
gods  with  the  Brahmans.  This,  we  see,  is  allowed  by  the  doctrine  of  Sakya  Singha, 
nor,  on  account  of  finding  the  images  of  V’ishnu,  Siva,  or  Brahma,  in  any  temple,  can 
we  conclude  that  it  w.':s  not  built  by  a  follower  of  Buddh.  In  fact,  even  in  Swayamb* 
hunath,  the  temple  of  the  supreme  dtity  of  tlic  Buddliists,  there  arc  a  great  many  ima¬ 
ges  of  Siva.”  1’.  32,  33. 
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To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  absurd  doctrines 
believed,  and  abominable  practices  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  morals  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  degeneracy.  Even  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  does  not  write  by  any  means  in  the  style  of  a  rigid 
censor,  gives  us  the  following  picture  of  their  character. 

“  These  mniutain  Hindus  appesr  to  me  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  people,  cruel 
and  arrogant  towards  those  in  their  power,  and  abjectly  mean  towards  those  from  whom 
they  expect  favour.  Their  men  of  rank,  evcq  of  the  sacred  order,  pass  their  nights  in 
the  company  of  male  and  female  dancers  and  musicians,  and,  by  an  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  in  pleasure,  are  soon  exhausted.  Their  mornings  are  passed  in  sleep,  and  the 
day  is  occupied  by  the  performance  of  religiotis  ceremonies,  so  that  little  time  is  left  for 
business  or  for  storing  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  Except  a  few  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  they  are,  in  general,  drunkards,  which,  joined  to  a  temper  uncommonly  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  having  neglected  the  conjugal  duties,  works  them  up  to 
a  fury  of  jealousy  that  frequently  produces  assassination.”  F.  82,  83. 

In  other  passages  he  alludes  incidentally  to  still  grosser  and 
more  indecent  violations  of  morality.  Now  this  is  precisely  wbat 
we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Bralimani- 
cal  superstitions,  or  any  bearing  an  affinity  to  them.  No  part 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  presented  a  more  de¬ 
testable  assemblage  of  vices  than  is  to  be  found  wherever 
their  influence  has  extended.  We  have  been  alternately 
amused  and  disgusted  by  the  apparent  adoption  of  their  spi¬ 
rit  in  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains,  and  the  half  ironical,  half  laudatory 
tone  in  which  he  contrasts  the  recently  introduced  rules  of 
Hindoo  purity  wth  the  horrid  abominations  in  which  the  beef- 
eating  monsters  of  the  mountains  and  ulterior  country  continue 
to  wallow.  This  must  indeed  be  irony  in  many  instances,  as,  e.  g". 
when  he  talks  of  the  pure  but  frail  beauties  with  whom  the  sa¬ 
cred  city,  (Benares)  is  known  to  abound  ; — ^but  it  is  repeated  too 
frequently,  and  introduced  too  freely  in  even  the  gravest  parts 
of  the  work,  not  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  customs  of  the 
Hindoos  are  regarded  by  him,  if  not  with  approbation,  at  least  with 
indifference.  A  long  residence  in  India  may,  perhaps,  have"  re¬ 
conciled  the  author  to  practices  which  their  daily  occurrence 
must  have  rendered  familiar,  and  made  him  in  some  degree  cal¬ 
lous  to  their  enormity.  For  our  own  part  we  shpuld  have  been 
much  better  pleased  with  a  decided  exposure  and  reprobation  of 
their  spirit  and  effects.  We  cannot  express  strongly  enough 
our  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system,  rendered  doubly  odious  by 
its  assuming  the  absurd  name  of  purity,  or  our  wishes  and  prayers 
for  its  speedy  banishment  from  the  face  «'f  the  earth ;  a  consum¬ 
mation  w'e  trust  ere  long  to  lie  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
faith  really  pure,  and  principles  of  morality  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects,  very  different  indeed,  on  the  state  of  society  and 
the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
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Our  account  of  this  work  has  extended  to  such  a  length,  that 
we  dare  not  enter  into  any  prolix  criticism  on  the  style.  It  is  in 
general  plain,  but  perspicuous,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament, 
and  often  sinking  into  a  carelessness  bordering  on  vulgarity. 
At  times,  however,  it  is  relieved  by  a  kind  of  epigrammatic 
tartness,  apparently  the  result  of  native  sarcastic  humour,  break¬ 
ing  out  unintentionally  where  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  temp- 
tations  to  indulge  it  We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking 
on  the  frequent  annoyance  we  have  met  with  from  the  limited 
assortment  of  proper  names  in  use  in  India,  and  the  confused 
and  arbitrary  spelling  of  the  native  appellations  of  both  persons 
and  places.  We  could  hardly  identify  the  Umr  Singh,  Bughtee 
Sing,  and  Bhum  Sah  of  the  Gazettes  of  181 1>,  with  the  Amar 
Singha,  Bhakti  Thapa,  and  Bhini  Sen  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  We 
were  sadly  puzzled  with  two  generals  of  the  first  mentioned  name, 
whose  separate  personality  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain  only 
from  the  index,  and  not  from  the  work  itself ;  and  we  believe 
most  of  our  readers  would  stare,  as  we  did,  to  find  the  river  Jum¬ 
na  transformed  into  Yumina,  the  city  of  Lucknow  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  Lakhnau  ;  and  the  province  of  Oude,  so  well  known 
in  this  country  from  Mr.  Burke’s  pathetic  lament  for  the 
wrongs  of  its  Begum,  lengthened  out  into  the  unutterable  poly¬ 
syllable  Ayodhya.  We  are  perfectly  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to 
transfer  the  faintly  sounded  vowels,  and  numerous  consonants, 
of  the  oriental  alphabets,  into  our  letters ;  but  still  we  cannot 
think  it  too  much  to  expect  from  our  numerous  and  intelligent 
orientalists,  that  they  sliould  agree  on  something  like  an  uniform 
orthography  of  proper  names,  which,  however  imperfectly  it 
might  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  original,  would  remove 
what  their  readers  in  this  country  find  a  fertile  and  unpleasant 
source  of  obscurity  and  ambiguity.  We  must  also  observe  that 
the  map  of  the  Nepalese  territory  annexed  to  this  work,  though 
on  a  large  scale,  and  executed  with  neatness  and  apparent  accu¬ 
racy,  loses  much  of  its  value  from  not  having  the  usual  distinc¬ 
tive  marks  of  latitude  and  longitude  affix^  to  it,  and  from 
the  almost  uniform  omission  of  every  place  within  the  dominions 
of  the  British  government  and  Nalmb  Vizir,  by  which  we  could 
have  connected  it  with  the  maps  of  Hindostan  previously  in  our 
possession. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  his  book,  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  large  quantity  of  amusing  and  instructive  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  has  afforded  us,  and  regret  that  it  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  an  arrangement  as  must  necessarily  diminish, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  his  readers 
might  otherwise  have  reaped  from  the  perusal. 
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Art.  III.  Hhtoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sane  Vertebres,pri~ 
sentant  les  Caracteres^  Generaux  e.t  ParticuUers  de  ces  Ani. 
mauXf  leur  Distribution^  leurs  *  Classes^  leurs  Families,  leurs 
Genies,  et  la  Citatum  des  Principales  Especes  gui  s'y  rappor- 
tent,  prece  des  (Tune  Introduction  offrant  (a  Dctermiiuition  des 
Caracteres  essentiels  de  T Animal,  sa  distinction  du  vegetal  et 
des  autres  corps  naturels,  enfin,  VExposition  des  Principes 
Fondamentaux  de  la  Zixdogie.  Par  M.  Le  Chevalier  de 
Lamarck,  Membrc  de  Tlnstitut  Royal  de  France,  de  la  Le¬ 
gion  d'Honneur,  et  de  plusieurs  Societes  savantes  de  TEurope, 
Professcur  de  Zoologie  au  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 
Tomes  1 — 5,  and  bth  Premier  Partie.  Paris. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  exhibiting 
their  General  and  Particular  Characters,  their  Distribution, 
their  Classes,  their  Families,  their  Genera,  and  the  Qiudation 
oj  their  Principal  Species,  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  pre~ 
sentintr  the  Determination  of  the  Essential  Characters  of  the 
Animal  Being,  its  distinction  from'  the  vegetable  and  other  na¬ 
tural  bodies,  in  .\hort,'the  Exposition  ef  the  Fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Zoologtj.  By  the  Chevalier  de  Lamarck,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  F’rance,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  of  several  learned  Societies  of  Europe,  and  Professor  of 
Zoology  ill  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  5  vols.  8vo,  and 
vol.  6,  Part  the  First. 

Our  zoological  readers  require  not  to  be  informed,  that  the 
author  of  this  elaliorate  work  is  a  distinguished  veteran  in  the 
service  of  natural  science,  who  has  identified  his  name  with  the 
philosophical  and  commodious  division  of  animals  into  those 
which  are  furnished  with  a  vertebral  column,  and  those  which 
want  it.  As  the  latter  includes  all  those  tribes  which  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes,  it  forms  the  most 
extensive  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  most  numerous  in 
different  races,  as  well  as  the  most  diversified  in  respect  of  or¬ 
ganization,  while,  nevertheless,  it  was  long  treated  with  unmerit¬ 
ed  neglect.  It  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  therefore,  that  its  study 
has  lieen  so  sedulously  cultivated,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
by  a  professor  of  vigorous  intellect,  acute  talents,  and  confirmed 
habits  of  inquiry,  and  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  long  enjoyed 
the  envied  opportunities  of  communication  with  some  of  the  first 
naturalists  of  Europe,  besides  access  to  rich  and  ample  stores  of 
animal  specimens,  collected  and  arranged  by  himselt  and  others. 
His  writings,  which  are  now  voluminous,  are  generally  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of  his  speculations,  and  by 
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the  cloar  and  perspicuous  language  in  which  he  has  embodied 
them ;  but  they  also  betray  a  decided  propensity  to  generalize 
on  assumed  or  deceptive  premises,  and  they  are  all,  more  or  less, 
tinctured  with  the  influence  of  a  few'  leading  and  favourite  doc¬ 
trines,  wluch  seldom  rest  on  very  stable  foundations.  The  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us  obviously  partake  of  these  excellencies  and  de¬ 
fects.  A  prefixed  notice  apprizes  us  of  their  general  scope  and 
design,  namely,  a  methodical  exposition  of  the  principal  facts 
which  the  learned  Professor  had  collected  for  his  public  instruc¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  his  own  observations  and  reflections,  and 
presenting  his  systematical  arrangement  of  the  classes,  genera, 
and  some  of  the  principal  species  of  invertebrate  animals,  de¬ 
duced  from  their  organization,  and  conveying  a  methodical  illus^ 
tration  of  the  theory  set  forth  in  his  Philosophic  Ziociogiquti, 
with  some  additional  developemcnts.  Deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  zoological  creed,  to  the  prominent 
tenets  of  which  he  often  recurs  with  the  garrulity  of  age  and  va¬ 
nity,  the  Chevalier  bespeaks  the  favour  of  a  second  careful  per¬ 
usal  of  his  lucubrations,  before  the  reader  presumes  to  question 
their  accuracy  or  validity.  In  reply  to  the  objection,  that  the 
whole  system  is  derived  from  his  own  individusd  judgment,  and 
consequently,  incident  to  error,  he  maintains,  that  in  certain 
cases,  the  force  of  circumstances  controls  the  judgment,  and  that 
the  present  is  precisely  such  a  case.  But  this  controlling  force 
of  circumstances  is,  we  apprehend,  far  more  manifest  to  the  zeal¬ 
ous  theorist  than  to  the  sober  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth. 
Another  objection  which  he  anticipates,  is  the  irrelevancy  of  some 
of  the  topics  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  introduce,  but 
which,  he  contends,  are  so  many  essential  elements  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  deducible  from  his  principles.  Here,  too,  we  suspect, 
that  he  magnifies  these  subsidiary  discussions  greatly  beyond 
their  value,  and  that,  though  he  may  regard  them  as  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  demonstration,  others  may  be  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  extremely  problematical. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  postponed  our  report  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  till  the  author  should  have  completed  his  design ;  but  we 
now  learn,  and  with  much  concern,  that  he  labours  under  a  very 
serious  defect  of  vision,  which  will  infallibly  retard,  if  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  fulfilment  of  his  plan.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  indi- 
.  cate  the  character  and  contents  of  the  published  portions,  which 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scheme  originally  contemplated. 

The  Introduction,  which  extends  to  no  fewer  than  pages, 
commences  with  stating  the  inadequacy  of  every  definition  of  the 
term  Animal,  which  has  been  hithcito  suggested:  and  we  will 
readily  admit,  that  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
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animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  been  imperfectly  traced. 
But  will  our  conceptions  of  this  obscure  problem  in  physiology 
be  materially  aided  by  the  six  fundamental  principles  and  their 
two  corollaries,  which  the  Chevalier  thus  formally  enunciates  in 
all  the  confidence  of  their  unerring  stability  ? 

lit  Princijtk.  **  Erery  fact,  or  phenomenon,  cognizable  by  observation,  is  essen¬ 
tially  physical,  and  owes  iu  existence,  or  its  production,  only  to  bodies,  or  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  bodies. 

9d  Prineipk.  All  motion  or  change,  all  acting  force,  and  every  effect  whatever, 
observed  in  a  body,  necessarily  depend  on  mechanic^  eauses,  regulated  by  laws. 

3d  Principle.  **  Every  fiset  or  phenomenon,  observed  in  a  Uving  body,  is  at  once 
a  fact,  or  physical  phenomenon,  and  a  product  of  organization. 

4rA  Principle.  **  There  exists  not  in  nature  any  matter  inherently  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  riving.  Every  body  in  which  life  is  manifest,  presents,  in  the  product 
of  the  organization  which  bdongt  to  it,  and  in  that  of  a  series  of  movements  excited 
in  its  parts,  the  physical  and  organic  {Aenomenon  which  life  constitutes,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  Cimtinued  and  maintained  in  that  body,  as  long  as  the  conditions  essential  to 
its  production  subsist. 

if/i  Principle.  **  There  exists  not  in  nature  any  matter  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  having,  or  of  torming  ideas,  of  executing  operations  among  ideas,  or,  in  a 
word,  of  thinking.  Wherever  such  phenomena  are  manifest,  (and  they  are  observable 
among  the  more  perfect  animals.)  there  is  always  found  a  special  system  of  organs 
adapted  to  their  production,  a  ^stem  whose  extent  and  integrity  bear  an  invariable  re¬ 
lation  to  the  degree  of  eminence  and  the  state  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

6th  Principle.  ••  Finally,  there  is  not  in  nature  any  matter  endowed  with  the  in¬ 
herent  faculty  of  feeling.  Accordingly,  wherever  this  faculty  can  be  ascertained,  there 
only  is  found  in  the  living  body  that  is  endowed  with  it,  a  special  system  of  organs, 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  physical,  mechanical,  and  organic  phenomenon  which  con¬ 
stitutes  leniatiOH." 

**  To  these  principles,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  solid  disputation,  and  without 
which  zoology  would  be  destitute  of  foundations,  I  shall  add : 

1.  That  a  perfect  relation  always  subsists  between  the  condition,  whether  of  inte¬ 
grity  or  alteration,  of  the  extent  or  improvement  of  an  organic  faculty,  and  that  of  the 
organ  or  system  of  organs  which  produces  it. 

2.  That  the  more  an  organic  faculty  is  distinguished  by  its  eminence,  the  more 
complicated  is  the  organization  to  which  the  system  of  organs  that  gives  birth  to  it,  be¬ 
longs.” 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Chevalier’s  sagacity  and 
penetration,  we  entertain  very  serious  doubts  if  the  rawest  novice 
m  metaphysics  will  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  accuracy  of  the  very 
first  of  these  invulnerable  positions ;  for,  can  we  not  observe  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  those  which  relate  mere¬ 
ly  to  material  or  corporeal  existences  ?  Or,*  will  it  be  seriously 
maintained,  that  the  whole  world  of  spirit  is  chimerical,  and  no 
le^timate  subject  of  contemplation  }  In  regard  to  the  second 
principle,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  while  it  involves  the  su¬ 
perfluous  truism,  that  the  external  movements  of  all  living  bo¬ 
dies  are  performed  according  to  certain  mechanical  laws,  it  by  no 
means  proves  that  they  never  originate  in  the  volition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  If  the  third  has  a  reference  merely  to  the  physical  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  living  being,  it  expresses,  as  we  apprenend,  a  very 
harmless  fact ;  but,  if  processes  of  thinking,  judgment,  compan- 
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son,  81c.  which  may  also  be  observed  in  animals,  are  included  un¬ 
der  the  epithet  physical,  we  must  Ih‘«t  leave  to  demur  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  language  and  of  the  doctrine  which  that  language 
is  meant  to  convey,  because  we  can  conceive  organization  to  ex¬ 
ist  without  being  necessarily  endowed  with  the  })roperties  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  4th,  5tM,  and  6th,  are  less 
liable  to  objection,  although  all  that  we  can  safely  affirm  is,  that 
within  the  range  of  our  own  external  senses,  wherever  sensation 
or  thought  occurs,  there  we  lind  organization  and  life,  for  we  are 
not  warranted  to  infer,  that  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  may  not  be 
compatible  with  different  degrees  of  organization  and  vitality, 
and  far  less  that  spirit  is  the  necessary  result  of  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  and  niodifications  of  matter.  The  two  supplementary  j)ro- 
positions  likewise  appear  to  us  to  be  stated  without  sufficient  qua¬ 
lification,  for  the  faculty  has,  in  certain  cases,  been  known  to  re¬ 
tain  its  integrity,  when  its  alleged  appropriate  organ  ha.s  suffer¬ 
ed  very  considerable  injury ;  the  intellect,  for  example,  has  been 
observed  to  continue  unimpairetl,  when  a  large  jiortion  of  the 
brain  has  been  obliterated  or  removed,  and  the  })re-eminent 
sagacity  of  the  bee  or  the  ant  cannot  lie  attributed  to  a  higher 
order  of  organization  than  that  w  hich  obtains  in  many  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  fishes. 

If,  then,  the  very  basis  on  which  the  whole  of  this  philoso¬ 
pher’s  su|>erstructure  rests,  be  thus  defective  and  insecure,  w’e 
need  hardly  examine  his  flimsy  but  darling  fabric  with  much 
nicety  or  minuteness,  especially,  as  in  the  jirogress  of  his  illus- 
trations,  he  surfeits  his  readers  w  ith  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  of  the  same  sort  of  specious,  but  sophistical  reasoning. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  we  find  him  confidently  asserting  the 
doctrine,  that  every  mental  faculty  has  its  appropriate  organ, 
without  which  it  cannot  exist :  but  the  nature  of  the  union  of 
matter  and  spirit  in  our  own  constitution  is  too  mysterious  to  en¬ 
able  us  implicitly  to  adopt  any  sucii  position.'  That  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  animals,  are  often 
affected  by  certaiii  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  we  mean  not  to 
deny,  but  that  they  are  uniformly  so,  has  been  disproved  by 
facts  which  have  never  been  controverted;  while  insanity,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  known  to  exist,  although  no  lesion  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  cerebral  organs  could  be  detected,  llecause  a 
vitiatetl  condition  of  the  bile  is  sometimes  accomiuinied  with 
gloomy  apprehensions,  arc  we  to  infer  that  the  bilious  system  is 
tlie  organ  of  imagination  'f  The  sentiments  which  our  author  la¬ 
bours  to  establish,  are,  moreover,  subversive  of  those  sublime 
and  consoling  views  of  religion  which  teach  us,  that  mind  may 
exist  and  act  independently  of  matter  altogether,  and  may 
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be  combined  with  it,  or  detached  from  it,  at  the  will  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  ruler.  Nor  can  we,  the  creatures  of  a  day,  presume  to 
determine  in  what  manner  the  Deity  may  have  been  pleased  to 
ordain  the  myriad  races  of  organized  beings  which  animate  our 
ball  of  earth.  The  author  is  constantly  reminding  us,  that  Na¬ 
ture  was  actually  constrained  to  commence  with  the  more  simple, 
and  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  more  complex  structures,  by  the 
production  and  superaddition  of  new  organs :  but  whether  the 
creation  of  living  existences  took  place  simultaneously,  or  by  suc¬ 
cessive  gradations,  is  a  question  which  greatly  transcends  the 
powers  of  our  philosophy. — Again,  that  some  animals  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  volition,  and  others  even  of  what  we  term  instinct,  are 
averments  which  would  require  other  proof  than  merely  the  want 
of  the  allegetl  requisite  organs.  Feeling,  too,  which,  in  our  own 
frame,  is  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  may,  in  other  ani¬ 
mal  structures,  depend,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  on 
some  other  modification  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  constitution : 
and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  sup¬ 
position,  it  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  any  other ;  for  how  can  we 
prove  that  even  animalculse  are  destitute  of  a  degree  of  feeling, 
or  sensation,  proportioned  to  their  condition,  and  suited  to  their 
wants  ? 

With  a  view  to  the  farther  elucidation  of  his  subject,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lamarck  thus  divides  his  Introduction  into  seven 
parts: 

“  In  the  first,  I  sliall  treat  of  the  essential  characters  of  animals,  compared  with 
those  of  other  natural  bodies  whicli  we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and  I  shall 
give  a  precise  definition  of  these  singular  beings. 

I  shall  establish,  in  the  second,  the  existence  of  a  progression  in  the  composition 
of  the  organization  of  different  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  number  and  eminence  of  the 
faculties  which  tlicy  thus  obtain.  This  fact,  established  by  observation,  will  prove  de¬ 
cisive  in  favour  of  the  proposed  theory. 

1  shall  treat,  in  the  third,  of  the  means  employed  by  nature  for  the  institution  of 
animal  life  in  a  body  in  which  it  had  no  existence,  for  the  future  and  progressive  com¬ 
position  of  the  organization  of  animals,  and  for  endowing  them  witli  different  special 
organs,  gradually  more  complicated,  and  which  furnish  them  with  faculties  connected 
with  these  organs. 

I  a  the  fourth  part,  the  faculties  observed  in  animab  will  be  all  considered  in  the 
light  of  phenomena  purely  organical,  of  which  I  shall  exhibit  the  proof. 

**  In  the  fifth,  I  sliall  consider  the  source  of  propensities  and  passions,  in  regard  both 
to  sentient  animals,  and  to  man  himself,  and  I  shall  shew  that  it  is  a  genuine  product 
of  the  internal  feeling,  and,  consequently,  of  organization. 

**  In  the  sixth,  the  catenation  of  causes  which  require  to  be  considered,  obliges  me 
to  treat  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  power,  in  some  measure,  mechanical,  which  has 
given  existence  to  different  aninutls,  and  which  has  made  them,  necessarily,  what  they 
are.  1  shall  endeavour  to  fix  the  ideas  which  we  ought  to  attach  to  this  word,  so  g^e- 
nerally  employed,  and  yet  so  vague  in  its  acceptation. 

Finally,  in  the  seventh  and  last  part,  I  shall  expound  the  general  distribution  of 
animals,  its  divisions,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  founded.  Thus,  the 
station  of  the  different  invertebrate  animals,  and  the  relations  of  these  beings  with  the 
other  known  bodies  of  our  globe  will  be  distinctly  determined.” 
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We  have  quoted  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  to 
our  readers  the  titles  of  the  topics  discuss^,  and  not  for  that 
of  commenting  on  them  in  detail,  which  would  more  than  ex> 
haust  the  space  allotted  to  the  present  article,  and  wholly  divert 
us  from  the  consideration  of  the  more  useful  and  practical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  Besides,  impressed  as  we  are  with  tlie  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  author's  premises  are  often  extravagant,  or  errone> 
ous,  we 'are  the  less  solicitous  to  accompany  him,  step  by  step,  in 
this  preliminary  dissertation.  Having,  therefore,  already  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  lameness  of  some  of  his  Jirst  principles^  we  shall  be 
contented  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  prosecute  their  illustration. 

The  first  and  second  parts,  in  which  he  lays  down,  with  great 
perspicuity,  and  some  degree  of  orig'mality,  the  distinctions  between 
inorganic  and  living  bodies,  and  lietween  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  departments,  with  the  essential  characters  lielonging  to  each, 
and  the  progressive  reduction  of  organization  from  man  to  the  mon- 
adc,  involve  a  ample  statement  of  a  series  of  facts,  which  few  wjll 
be  disposed  to  call  in  question.  Even  when  he  argues  against  the 
existence  of  irritability  in  vegetables,  we  must  applaud  his  in¬ 
genuity  :  but  when  he  ascribes  the  first  inspiration  of  life  to  the 
agency  of  gravitation,  repulsion,  and  caloric,  although  he  des¬ 
cribes  the  process  with  much  circumstantiality,  he  not  only  gives 
way  to  the  dreams  of  conjecture,  but  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his 
favourite  maxims  of  resolving  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind 
into  mere  physical  organization;  the  obviousconclusion  from  which 
is,  that,  when  the  material  conditions  of  these  phenomena  cease, 
the  phenomena  themselves  can  be  no  longer  exhibited — in  other 
words,  that,  when  the  body  can  no  longer  live,  the  soul  can  no 
longer  exist.  Such  a  gloomy  and  pernicious  sentim^t,  it  is  true, 
is  no  where,  in  these  volumes,  promulgated  in  express  terms ; 
but  no  proselyte  to  the  Chevalier’s  physiological  dogmas  can,  lo- 
gically,  arrive  at  any  other  result.  Even  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  are  repeatedly  represented  as  mere  physical  appearances  ; 
and  new  organs  as  formed,  by  mechanical  means,  in  consequence 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  their  need^  for  the  performance  of  the 
funedons  to  which  they  are  destined.  But  does  a  phvdcal  feel¬ 
ing  create  a  physical  organ  ?  or,  if  this  strong  reeling  is  not 
physical,  then  are  not  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  physied  ^  Be 
it,  however,  what  it  may,  when  did  the  most  intense  wish,  or  feel¬ 
ing,  of  any  human  being,  generate  an  additional  organ  to  his  ori¬ 
ginal  frame  or  when  did  the  most  ardent  desire  of  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  culprit  to  fly  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  furnish  him  with 
wings?  Farther,  the  existence  of  an  ascending  scale,  from  the 
more  simple  to  the  more  complex  animal  structures  docs  not 
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necessarily  imply,  that  the  different  tribes  of  living  creatures  were 
succesavely  produced  in  that  order,  or  that  nature  was  compel¬ 
led  to  limit  her  efforts  to*  the  scanty  and  imperfect,  before  she 
could  progresrively  advance  to  the  more  ample  and  finished 
forms.  Neither  can  we  perceive  any  sufficient  reason  why  at- 
tentiony  tdeasy  memoryy  and  passionsy  must  be  deemed  the  off¬ 
spring  of  matter ;  or  why  nature  cannot  act  except  an  bodiesy 
with  bodiesy  and  bodies. 

With  respect  to  the  term  nature  itself,  we  can  perceive  no  se¬ 
rious  inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  threefold  acceptation,  of 
which,  in  common  language,  it  is  susceptible,  viz.  denoting  the 
Supreme  Author  of  the  universe,  the  universe  itself,  or  those 
laws  by  which  it  was  ordained,  and  is  still  regulated.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  desirous  of  restricting  it  to  this  last  mentioned  significa¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  object  not  to  such  a  limitation  of  the  expression  : 
but  then,  when  he  repeatedly  denominates  it  a  power y  subjected 
in  its  operations,  and  incapable  of  proceeding*  otherwise  than  • 
from  the  production  of  the  most  simple  to  that  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  organizations,  and  that,  too,  only  by  very  gradual  steps,  he 
seems  to  pervert  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  by  ascribing  ener¬ 
gy  and  efficiency,  however  regulated  and  circumscribed,  to  a  cer-- 
tain  order  of  things,  which  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Deity  that  the  universe  should  be 
constituted  and  mmntained.  After  all,  as  the  author  admits, 
that  this  order  of  things,  or  what  we  commonly  term  the  laws  of 
naturCy  may  be  modified,  suspended,  or  annihilated  by  the  So¬ 
vereign  will,  his  conceptions  of  naturCy  which  he  propounds  with 
such  formality  and  emphasis,  as  something  novel  ana  important, 
are,  perhaps,  less  remote  from  those  of  his  precursors  than  he 
seems  to  lx?  aware  of. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of 
this  extensive  work,  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  hesitation 
tliat  we  venture  to  speak  of  itsdetmled  distributions.  Their  out¬ 
line  certainly  assumes  a  more  philosophical  complexion  than  that 
of  the  Linnean  system,  but  still  we  are  partial  to  the  plan  of 
classing  all  the  productions  of  nature  by  their  external  charac¬ 
ters,  bccau.se  it  is  a  more  ready  and  commodious  instrument  of 
reference  than  that  which,  before  it  can  be  adopted  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  requires  a  familiar  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  comparative  anatomy.  The  latter  mode,  howeVer,  when  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  duly  initiated,  has  its  advantages,  especially  for 
those  who  are  more  solicitous  to  embrace  general  views  of  nature 
in  their  closet,  than  to  identify  and  arrange  a  multiplied  series  of 
specimens  collected  by  themselves.  We  may  add,  that  although 
the  basis  of  the  methods  proposed  bv  C’uvict  and  Lamarck  rests  on 
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physiological  and  anatomical  distinctions,  maiw  of  their  dehni- 
tions  principally  hinge  on  characters  of  no  difficult  recognition. 
The  present  work  would  have  certainly  circulated  in  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness,  if  the  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  some 
of  the  doubtful  speculations  unfolded  in  the  production,  had  been 
devoted  to  the  arrangement  and  the  definitions  of  such  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  as  happen  to  have  escaped  the  author’s  personal  observation, 
but  which  have  been  dcscril)ed  by  other  naturalists  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  reputation, — for  thus  his  specific  catalogue  would  have 
proved  a  register  of  our  actual  state  of  knowledge  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  invertebrate  animals. 

These  last  are  here,  first  of  all,  divided  into  Apathical  and 
Sentient.  Those  belonging  to  the  former  are  supposed  to  be 
destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling,  and  to  move  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  excited  irritability  ;  they  are,  besides,  devoid  of  a  brmn 
and  spinal  marrow,  and,  fur  the  most  part,  of  articulations,  and 
they  exhibit  various  forms.  The  Sentient,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  supposed  to  feel,  but  to  obtain  from  their  sensations  only  the 
perceptions  of  objects  or  simple  ideas,  which  they  are  incapable 
of  combining  into  complex  ones.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
brain,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  medullary  process,  as  well 
as  with  some  external  senses.  Their  organs  of  motion  are  at¬ 
tached  beneath  the  skin,  and  their  form  is  symmetrical,  or  com¬ 
posed  of  parts  disposed  in  pairs.  Into  these  definitions  we  have 
introduced  the  qualifying  term  supposed ;  for  the  real  want  of 
feeling  in  any  animal  existence,  or  the  incapacity  of  sentient 
beings  to  combine  ideas,  is  more  easily  assumed  than  proved. 
To  the  first  of  these  general  divisions  belong  the  Classes  denomi¬ 
nated  Infusoria,  Polypi,  Radiaria,  Tunicata,  and  Vermes ;  and 
to  the  second,  Insecta,  Arachnidtr,  Crustacea,  Annelides,  Cirrhi~ 
peda,  Conchifera,  and  MoUusca. 

A  retrospect,  however  cursory,  of  the  method  which  our  cele¬ 
brated  zoologist  has  followed  in  his  delineation  of  each  class, 
would  greatly  exceed  our  limits ;  but  we  shall  briefly  notice  two 
of  each  division,  by  way  of  specimen,  reminding  our  readers,  that 
among  those  passed  in  silence,  the  insects  are  expounded  nearly 
on  the  plan  pursued  by  Latreille,  that  the  Mollusca  are  still  in¬ 
complete,  that  the  Conchifera  comprise  the  families  furnished 
w’ith  bivalve  shells,  and  that  the  Arachnida*  comprehend  the 
spiders,  and  other  tribes  allied  to  them  in  appearance.  Through 
the  whole  series  of  his  nomenclature  and  arrangement,  the  Che¬ 
valier  has  introduced  numerous  innovations,  some  of  which  were 
inqieriously  called  for,  others  will  be  allowed  to  be  genuine 
amendments,  while  the  propriety  of  several  may  still  be  doubted  ; 
and  his  incessant  propensity  to  mix  up  his  preconceptions  with 
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the  exjwsition  of  his  ilivislons,  arraigns  his  own  taste,  and  excites 
the  distrust  of  his  reader.  Among  the  more  valuable  notices  dis¬ 
persed  through  his  pages,  are  such  as  relate  to  various  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  animals  which  have  been  observed  in  France,  and 
other  cpiarters  of  the  world. 

But  we  proceed  to  our  abbreviated  sketch  of  the  Classes  /n- 
fusoria^  'J'unicnta,  Annclides^  and  Cirrhipeda. 

The  Injusoria  of  the  present  arrangement  are  microscopical, 
gelatinous,  trans})arent,  polymorphous,  and  contractile  animals, 
presenting  no  distinct  mouth,  or  any  permanent,  determinable, 
internal  tjrgan,  pnK-eetling  from  fissipanius  and  sulvgemmipa- 
roiis  generation,  includin.g  the  greater  part  of  the  Infusoria  of 
Muller ;  and  the  smallest,  most  imperfect,  and  most  simply  con¬ 
structed  of  known  animal  ])roductions.  As  tliey  seem  to  oe  de¬ 
void  of  the  ]iower  of  digestion,  they  arc  ])n)bal)!y  nourished  by 
absorption  from  the  external  pores,  and  interual  imbibition.  We 
may,  therefore,  regard  them  as  •expressions  of  the  lowest  state  of 
animal  vitality.  Though  extremely  minute  in  their  dimensions, 
and  scarcely  consistent  in  their  texture,  they  are  very  numerous 
as  individuals,  and  very  various  in  their  races,  ]X!opling  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  every  country,  pullulating  in  an  elevated,  disappearing  in 
a  reduced  temperature,  ami  confounding  and  inverting  all  our 
►  ordinary  notions  of  the  animal  economy,  being  iittle  else  than 
living  ])oints,  without  head,  eyes,  muscles,  nerves,  or  organs  of 
respiration,  generation,  or  digestion,  and  yet  extremely  irritable. 
This  last  mentioned  circumstance,  combined  with  their  sudden 
and  reiterated  motions,  and  their  self-multiplication,  incontesta¬ 
bly  prove,  that  they  arc  corpuscles  endowed  with  life ;  but  their 
wants,  like  their  organs  and  faculties,  are  wonderfully  circum- 
\  scribed  ;  the  apparent  amount  of  their  destiny  being  merely  to 
live  for  a  very  limited  pcriml,  and  to  reprotluce  creatures  like 
themselves.  Our  naturalist  will  not  even  concede  to  them  the 
.  inherent  power  of  locomotion ;  but  insists  that  their  movements 
are  occasioned  by  those  of  the  medium  in  which  they  reside ;  and 
that  even  the  rapid*  gyrations  and  oscillations  of  seme  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  are  induced  by  the  conflicting  agency  of  subtle  surrounding 
fluids ;  an  opinion  which  strikes  us  as  purely  gratuitous.  These 
animalcules  occur  in  fresh,  and  sometimes  in  salt  water,  but 
principally  in  that  which  is  stagnant,  ami  in  vegetable  or  animal 
infusions.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  spherical  form  ;  but  owing  to 
the  slender  consistency  of  their  texture,  individuals  of  the  same 
species  assume,  according  to  circumstances,  different  configura¬ 
tions.  The  reprotluction  of  the  different  species  is  effected  by 
the  operation  of  little  gems,  or  else  by  cuttings,  and  without  any 
act  of  fecundation. 
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The  study  of  these  minute  beinm  is,  comparatively,  of  recent 
date ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  oeyond  the  last  century  ;  and 
Ouettard  is  among  the  last  writers  of  reputation  who  seriously 
contended  agmnst  their  animal  nature.  Their  successful  inves¬ 
tigation  requires,  in  fact,  much  delicacy  of  microscopical  obser¬ 
vation,  much  patience  of  research,  and  a  mind  unfettered  by 
preconceived  opinions. 

In  conformity  with  the  distribution  of  Bruguieres,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Lamarck  divides  this  class  into  two  orders,  namely,  the 
Naked  and  the  AppendicukUed  Infusoria.  The ‘body  of  the 
former  is  very  simple,  apparently  homogeneous,  and  unprovided 
with  external  organs  or  appendages,  whereas  that  of  the  latter 
presents  projecting  parts,  like  hairs,  horns,  or  a  tail.  The  Naked 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  according  as  their  body  is  thick  or 
membranous,  flattened,  or  concave. 

The  genera  here  particularized  as  belonging  to  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  are  Monas^  Volvox^  Proteus,  Enchclis,  and  Vibrio ;  and 
those  belonging  to  the  second,  Gonium,  Cyclidiitm,  Paramecium, 
Klopoda,  and  Bursaria.  The  author’s  brief  exposition  of  the 
first  four  of  these  genera,  offers  nothing  to  detain  us ;  but  the 
ensuing  remark  relative  to  Vibrio,  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 

It  is  probable,  that  among  the  numerous  species  which  have  been  comprised  un¬ 
der  this  genus,  several  have  an  organization  less  simple  than  the  infusoria,  and  are  not 
really  vibriot,  but  merely  classed  and  arranged  under  the  genus  in  question,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  animalcules. 

**  The  eel-vibrio,  for  example,  which  Bruguieres  considers  as  only  a  variety  of  the 
■eibrio  aceti,  exhibits,  it  is  allied,  a  mouth  furnished  with  two  lips,  and  a  distinct  ali¬ 
mentary  tube.  If  M>,  this  animalcule  should  be  referred  to  the  class  of  vermes,  how¬ 
ever  diminutive  in  size,  and  not  to  that  of  infusoria.  There  is  reason  to  presiune,  that 
other  pretended  vibrios  are  in  the  same  predicament.  However  this  may  be,  1  have 
seen  some  of  them  which  had  no  mouth ;  and  among  them,  I  have  distinguished  some 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  an  internal  cavity,  sometimes  simple  and  oblong, 
and  sometimes  divided  into  two ;  but  this  cavity  had  no  external  opening. 

The  eel-vibrio  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  even  the  vin^r-vibrio,  which 
is  also  termed  vinegar-eel ;  their  movements  are  vermicular.  Frost,  it  is  said,  does 
not  kill  them  ;  but  they  do  net  resist  evaporation,  unless  they  are  screened  by  dust 
from  contact  with  the  air." 

Under  Gonium,  it  is  observed,  that  some  of  the  species  seem 
to  be  composed  of  several  bodies,  united  by  a  common  mem¬ 
brane  ;  an  appearance,  however,  which  may  possibly  be  some¬ 
times  occasioned  by  the  meshes  of  their  cellular  structure,  and 
sometimes  by  the  lines  which  indicate  the  scissile  partings  of  the 
future  progeny.  To  Paramecium  aurelia,  we  refer  .the  curious 
for  the  most  distinct  exhibition  of  the  mode  of  propagation  by 
scission,  as  this  species  is  comparatively  large,  and  procured  with¬ 
out  difficulty  from  ditches  or  pools,  in  which  the  Lemna,  or 
duck’s-meat,  occurs. 

The  second,  or  Appcndiculatcd  Order,  includes  Trichoda, 
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KeronOy  CercartOy  and  Furcocerca.  The  characters  of  Trichoaa 
are,  bod^  very  small,  transparent,  and  of  various  forms,  without 
any  distinct  tiul,  but  haring  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  surface 
covered  with  short  hairs ;  thus  including  the  Leacophrce  and 
most  of  the  Trichodce  of  Muller.  The  animals  belonging  to 
Keronay  are  discriminated  by  rare  and  stiff",  or  cornifomi  hairs, 
scattered  over  part  of  their  surface,  as  those  belonging  to  Cerca- 
ria  are,  by  a  distinct  and  simple  tail,  and,  in  general,  by  exhi* 
biting  a  rapid  circular  motion.  The  Furcocercce  have  bwn  de¬ 
tach^  from  the  Cercarice  of  Muller,  on  account  of  their  diphyl- 
lous  or  forked  tail. 

Without  entering  into  the  consideration  of  all  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  author  to  institute  the  Class  TunlcatUy 
let  it  suffice  to  state,  that  it  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  compre¬ 
hending  such  families  as  exhibit  the  following  characters: — 

**  Animals  gelatinous,  or  coriaceous,  with  two  perforations,  and  a  double  tunic, 
•ometimes  insulated,  or  associated  in  groups  ;  but  more  frequently  many  of  them  united 
and  forming  a  eommon  mass. 

**  The  bi^y  oblong,  irregular,  as  if  divided  internally  into  several  cavities.  No 
head ;  no  distinct  senses ;  no  similar  pairs  of  parts,  externally.  Some  internal  tubercles 
and  filaments,  presumed  to  be  nervous ;  muscular  fibres ;  apparent  vessels ;  the  ali- 
mentarr  tube  open  at  both  ends  ;  an  enveloped  and  internal  congeries  of  gemmuke, 
either  solitary  or  double,  retembling  ovaries.” 

They  are  ranged  under  two  orders,  viz.  two  Unitedyox  Botryl- 
lariauy  and  the  TreCy  or  Ascidian.  The  genera  appertaining 
to  the  former  are,  Aplidmmy  Enctrliunty  Synoicumy  Sigillinay 
DistomnSy  Diazomoy  Pdyclhiumy  PolycycluSy  Botryllusy  and 
Pyrosoma ;  and  those  lielonging  to  the  latter  are,  SalpUy  AscidlUy 
Bipapillariay  and  Mammaria. 

It  obviously  results  from  the  recent  observations  of  Savigny, 
Le  Sueur,  and  Desmarest,  that  these  families  should  be  removetl 
from  the  MolluscUy  as  Linne  himself  would  have  admitted,  had 
he  been  in  possession  of  our  present  information.  The  genus 
Aplidiuviy  instituted  by  Savigny,  has  been  detached  from  the 
Alcyons ;  and  the  species  suhlobatnm  is  synonymous  with  Alcy- 
onhim  Jicus  of  Innne  and  Ellis.  EncorUum  comprises  both  En- 
ctrlium  and  Didcrmnm  of  Savigny.  To  the  last  mentioned  dis¬ 
tinguished  zoologist,  the  Chevalier  is  principally  indebted  for  the 
description  of  most  of  the  sjiecies  that  are  referable  to  the  first 
order  of  the  present  class. 

The  following  observations  on  PyrosomUy  can  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  curious. 

“  ^V^10  could  have  suspected  that  the  pyrosoma,  first  observed  by  AI.  M.  P.'roa 
and  Le  Sueur  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  was  an  assemblage  of  minute  aggregated  animals ! 
and  it  was  accordingly  taken  for  a  single  animal.  Its  general  I'omi,  in  tact,  approxU 
niathig  it  even,  in  some  measure,  to  that  of  the  heroes;  1  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  classed  it  with  tlic  radiarta. 
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**  It  was  M.  Le  Sueur  who  first  discovered  the  mistake,  and  who  ascertained  that 
each  of  the  tubercles  which  bristle  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pyrotoma,  belonged  to 
an  appropriate  animal. 

Subsequently,  the  observations  of  Sai-i/^y  on  different  animals,  ^hich  had 
been  stationed  among  the  alcyons,  aisd  on  the  pi/rosoma  itself,  apprized  us,  that  all 
these  animals  were  of  the  same  order  ;  in  fact,  they  all  belong  to  pur  lotryllide*. 

“  It  now  only  remains  to  decide,  whether,  independently  of  arbitrary  motives,  the 
real  organization  of  the.se  animals  requires  that  they  be  associated  with  tire  molliisca, 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  M.  -M.  Cuvier^  Savi^uy,  Le 'Sueur,  and  Dcniiarest ;  an 
opinion  which,  it  has  been  seen,  I  cannot  participate. 

“  Thus  the  pyrosOTuae  present  each,  an  as>emblagc  of  very  singular  small  animals, 
under  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  one  extremity,  truncated  and  open  at 
the  otlier,  and  studded,  externally,  with  a  multitude  of  tubercles,  sometimes  disposed 
in  rings,  and  sometimes  irregularly. 

“  Although  their  common  mass  is  gelatinous  and  transparent,  the  tubercles  of  its 
exterior  surface  are  of  a  firmer  consistency  than  the  rest  of  its  substance.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  diaphanous,  brilliant  and  polished.  At  the  top  of  each  tubercle  is  a 
small  orifice  in  which  terminates  the  mouth  of  the  animalcule ;  and  sometimes  tliis 
orifice  exhibits  on  one  side  a  lanceolate  proccs.s,  which  advances  be)  and  it 

“  Disposed  horizontally  in  the  sea,  the  pyrosumar  there  appeared  to  perform  light 
movements  which  displace  them.  They  are  there  often  met  with  in  bands,  composed 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  individuals. 

“  By  their  great  degree  of  pliosphorestencc,  they  make  the  sea  appear,  during  the 
night,  as  if  in  a  state  of  combustion,  in  tin?  quarters  which  they  occupy.  Indeed,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  luminous  splendour,  and  the  brilliant  hues  which 
these  floating  masses  then  display.  But  their  colours  vary  instantaneously,  and  rapid¬ 
ly  pass  from  a  lively  red  to  aurora,  to  orange,  to  greenish,  ai.d  to  azure  blue,  in  a 
manner  truly  admirable.” 

The  tree  Tunicata,  or  Ascidians,  properly  so  called,  whether 
insulated  or  grouped,  have  no  internal  connminication,  nor  form 
essentially  a  common  mass.  Their  external  coat,  or  hag-like 
tunic,  which  contains  the  body  of  the  animal,  has  two  openings ; 
one  of  v.’hich  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  water,  destined  for  the 
exigencies  of  respiration  and  food,  and  the  other  for  the  vent. 

The  Sulpa',  whose  structure  considerably  differs  from  that  of 
any  of  the  genuine  Molliisca,  swim  freely ;  but  are  also  capable 
of  attaching  themselves  to  solid  bodies,  or  to  one  another  ;  and 
of  swimming  in  this  congregated  state  in  the  form  of  garlands, 
&c.  Most  of  them  likewise  diffuse  a  phosphoric  light  in  the 
dark.  They  occur  in  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  seas  of  the  warmer  latitudes. 

Ascidia  is  thus  characterized : 

Body  bitur.icate,  and  fixed  by  its  base  to  marine  bodies.  • 

“  External  tunic  sub-coriaceous,  forming  an  irregular,  oval,  or  somewhat  cylindrical 
tac,  terminated  by  two  unequtd  apertures,  one  of  which  is  less  elevated  than  the  other. 

“  Internal,  or  proper  tunic,  containing  the  parts  of  the  body,  not  filling  the  whola 
cavity  of  the  sac,  and  adhering  to  it  only  by  two  tubular  extremities,  which  are  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  margins  of  its  two  apertures.” 

Upwards  of  thirty  species  of  this  genus  have  been  particular¬ 
ized.  They  reside  in  the  sea,  and,  usually,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  affixed  to  rocks,  shells,  or  marine  plants. 

Bipapillaria  is  so  denominated  from  two  conical,  equal,  per- 
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forated,  and  tentaculiferous  papiUa.  The  only  known  species, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland,  is  described 
from  Peron’s  manuscript. 

Mammaria  is  distinguished  by  a  free,  naked,  oval,  or  sub- 
gbbular  body,  terminated  at  top  by  a  single  opening,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  tentacula.  The  species,  however,  which  inhabit  the  nor¬ 
thern  seas,  are  so  impeifectly  known,  that  the  author  has  as¬ 
signed  to  the  family  only  a  provisional  station. 

The  Annelides  are  arranged  and  defined  with  less  confidence 
than  the  animals  of  most  of  the  preceding  classes,  because  the 
nature  and  distinctions  of  many  of  them  have  been  but  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  Yet  a  sufiicient  number  of  genera  and  species 
has  been  elucidated  to  justify  the  construction  of  general  divi¬ 
sions,  and  the  delicate  and  enlightened  observations  of  Savigny 
have  furnished  an  excellent  basis  of  a  descriptive  catalogue.  To 
the  labours  of  Cuvier  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  know, 
ledge  of  their  internal  organization.  The  classical  characters 
which  the  Chevalier  has  assigned  to  them  are, 

**  Animals  somewhat  soft,  elongated,  verraifonn,  naked,  or  living  in  tubes;  having 
the  body  furnished  either  with  segments  or  transverse  furrows;  often  without  head, 
eyes,  or  antenne ;  unprovided  with  articulate  feet,  but  in  place  of  which  most  of  them 
have  setiferous,  retractile  mammillae,  disposed  in  lateral  rows.  The  mouth  sub  termi. 
nal,  and  simple,  orbicular,  or  labiate,  or  else  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  is  often 
maxilliferous. 

A  knotty  longitudinal  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  for  feeling  and  motion ;  red 
blood,  circulating  by  means  of  arteries  and  veins;  respiration  by  gills,  either  external, 
internal,  or  unknown.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  animals  superior  to  insects  in 
the  scale  of  organization,  and  yet  inferior  to  them  in  instinct  and 
endowments.  Some  of  them  live,  uncovered,  either  in  the  Ava- 
ters,  or  moist  soil,  but  others  construct  sheaths,  or  tubes,  more 
or  less  solid,  in  which  they  reside,  without  being  attaclied  to 
them.  Some  of  these  tubes  are  membranous,  or  of  a  horny  con¬ 
sistency,  and  generally  incrusted  without,  with  grains  of  sand, 
or  small  particles  of  shells ;  but  others  are  solid,  calcareous,  and 
homogeneous.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  some  families 
the  tenants  of  these  tubes  are  capable  of  leaving  them,  and  en¬ 
tering  into  them  again ;  but  others  never  quit  them.  Finally, 
some  of  the  class  dwell  among  stones  under  Avater,  or  among 
rocks  and  crevices,  whilst  others  roam  at  large  in  the  sea.  Most 
of  them  are  carnivorous,  and  suck  the  blo^  of  other  animals, 
though  some  of  them  seem  to  live  on  different  articles  of  refbse. 
They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  couple. 

Their  first  order,  in  the  arrangement  under  consideration,  is 
denominated  Apaiul,  because  it  contains  such  of  the  species  as 
want  the  pediform  mammillae.  They  are  also  destitute  of  an 
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antennlferous*head;  and  their  gills,  when  known,  are  disposed,  , 
internally  along  the  body.  They  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
namely,  the  Hirudiniany  and  the  Echiurean.  The  former  have 
no  genuine  bristle  projecting  outwardly.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  aquatic ;  out  some  have  been  observe  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  which  are  permanently  terrestrial,  attached  to  plants,  and 
keen  blood-suckers.  M.  ae  Bliunville,  who  has  formed  several 

fenera  of  the  Linnean  Hirudoy  has  supplied  the  Chevalier  de 
.amarck  with  their  respective  characters.  Their  titles  are, 
HirudOy  Trochetiay  PonUibdcUay  Pisdccioy  PhyllinCy  and  Erpob- 
ieUa. 

The  Trochetia  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Hirudinesy  and  have  a 
similar  aspect ;  but  their  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  lips,  and 
presents  no  vestige  of  teeth  or  jaws.  They  are  likewise  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  somewhat  protuberant  ring ;  and  M.  Dutrochety 
who  discovered  them,  and  instituted  their  genus,  informs  us,  that 
they  perish  in  water,  and  require  to  breathe  in  air.  The  term 
PontobdeUa  is  borrowed  from  Leach,  and. denotes  marine  Anne- 
lidesy  having  the  body  cylindrical,  covered  with  warts,  or  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  wanting  a  protuberant  circle.  The  PiscicoUe  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  discriminated  by  their  cylindrical  body,  dilated  at  the  two 
extremities  by  a  somewhat  rounded  membrane.  The  two  re- 
miuning  families  of  this  section  are  inserted  only  provisionally  in 
this  department  of  the  system,  and  with  much  doubt  and  hesita¬ 
tion. 

The  Echiurean*  are  furnished  with  bristles  which  project  out¬ 
wardly,  but  arc  not  retractile;  and  their  genera  are  formed 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the  Linnean  Lumbricus.  Their  dwell¬ 
ing  is  in  moist  soil,  or  the  ooze  of  the  sea.  Their  gills  have  not 
been  recognized.  They  are  distributed  under  LnmbricuSy  Tha- 
laefteniUy  and  Cirratxdus :  but  no  non-dcscripts  are  mentioned. 

I'he  second  order  is  styled  Antennated :  and  the  families  be¬ 
longing  to  it  have  a  head  furnished  with  antenna;  and  eyes.  They 
are,  moreover,  provided  with  a  protractile  proboscis, .  which  is 
often  armed  with  jaws.  They  are  furnished  with  setiferous, 
foot-like,  and  retractile  mammillae,  but  not  with  hooked  bristles. 
Their  gills,  when  known,  are  external,  and  ranged  along  the 
body.  These,  which  are  all  marine,  form  a  very  numerous  and 
diversified  tribe,  comprising  the  Nereidea  of  Savigny.  Without 
regard  to  their  sections,  the  genera  here  particularized,  are,— 
P^myrUy  Haiithacay  Polynoey  LycorUy  Nephty*y  Glyceray  He- 
aienCy  PhyUodocCy  Syllisy  Spioy  LeodicCy  LyaidicCy  AglaurOy 
(KnonCy  Chloey  PleionCy  and  Euphroaine.  Of^ese  many  of  the 
species  arc  non-descript ;  and  their  characters  arc  derived  from 
the  manuscript  pu)X'rs  of  M.  Savigny.  The  singular  and  beau- 
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tiful  Apkrodita  acuUata  of  L'mnc  and  Brugui^rcs,  is  now  classed 
with  the  J^alithcece. 

The  thinl  order  is  designed  Sedentary^  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  reade  permanently  in  tubes.  They  have  no  an-  ’  * 

tenniferous  head,  eyes,  or  jaws,  but  setiferous,  pediform,  and  re¬ 
tractile  mammillae,  and  hooked  bristles,  which  are  also  retractile. 

Such  of  their  gills  as  have  been  discovered,  are  most  frequently 
situated  at,  or  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body.  Their 
genera  are,  Arenicola^  Siliquoria^  Clymene^  Dentalium,  Pectina- 
ria,  Sabellariaf  Terehella^  Amphitrite^  SpirorhiSy  Serpukiy  Ver~ 
milia,  Galeolaria,  and  Magilue. 

**  By  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  the  singular  famdj  of  Clymaut,  M.  Savignj 
hat  tlirown  light  on  a  peculiar  structure,  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
the  annelides.  1  now  perceive  what  may,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  animal  of  the  den- 
talia.  M.  Savigny  having  fruitlessly  searched  for  gills  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
rlymtntM,  conclude  that  they  had  none,  as  if  they  could  exist  without  them.  Were 
we  not  acquainted  with  the  doHs,  we  might  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
gills  could  be  transferred  to  the  circumference  of  the  anus.  In  such  of  the  annelidea 
as  ore  always  inclosed  in  a  case,  which  is  open  only  at  the  anteriof  extremity,  the  gills 
of  the  animal  require  to  be  placed  at  or  near  that  extremity  of  its  body ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  cause  that  the  tube  of  the  clymenes  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  fun- 
nel-sliaped  apparatus,  which  encircles  the  vent,  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  gills  are 
situated  there. 

Only  one  species,  namely,  the  Amphistoma,  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Several  of  the  VermUia;^  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  Ser~ 
pulw^  are  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  system ;  and  spe¬ 
cimens  of  tliem  are  deposited  in  the  Parisian  Museum :  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  two  known  species  of  Galeolaria. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  has  evinced  his  usual  precision  and 
discriminative  talents  in  the  arrangements  and  definitions  of  this 
important  class,  but  he  might  have  rendered  some  portions  of 
his  exposition  far  more  interesting,  and  relieved  his  readers  from 
the  dryness  of  technical  details,  had  he  somewhat  dilated  on  the 
manners  and  habits  of  some  of  the  species,  as,  for  exam{)le,  of 
the  leech  and  earth-worm,  the  natural  history  of  both  of  which 
involves  many  curious  facts,  which  have  been  only  lately  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  next  class,  Cirrhipeda^  relates  to  softish  animals,  desti¬ 
tute  of  head  and  eyes,  testaceous,  and  fixed.  Their  body,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  reversed,  is  inarticulate,  furnished 
with  a  tunic,  and  with  tentacular,  cirrhous,  and  many-jointed 
arms  above.  Their  mouth  is  always  inferior,  not  projecting, 
and  provided  with  transverse  toothed  jaws,  disposed  in  pairs. 
The  arms  are  variable  in  number,  unequal,  disposed  in  two  rows, 
and  composed  each  of  two  setaceous,  multi-articulate,  ciliated 
cirrhi,  of  a  corneous  skin,  set  on  a  common  pedicle.  The  vent 
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terminates  in  a  trunk-like  tube.  They  have  a  knotty,  longitu¬ 
dinal  spinal  marrow,  external  gills,  which  are  sometimes  conceal¬ 
ed,  and  their  circulation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  heart  and 
vessels.  Their  shell  is  either  sessile,  or  elevated  on  a  tendinous 
flexible  foot-stalk,  composed  of  several  unequal  valves,  sometimes 
moveable,  sometimes  consolidated,  and  internally  lined  with  the 
tunic.  Such  characters  obviously  appertain  neither  to  the  Annc- 
lides,  nor  to  the  Mollusca,  properly  so  called.  They  are  divided 
into  two  Orders,  viz.  the  Sessile  and  the  Pedunculated.  To  the 
former  belong  TubicineHa^  Coronula^  Balanus^  Aeasta^  Creusia^ 
and  Pyrgarna ;  and  to  the  latter,  Anatjfa,  PollicipeSj  CineraSy 
and  Otion.  For  some  of  these  modifications  and  distinctions,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Leach  ;  but  we  can 
no  longer  stop  to  explain  them  in  detail. 

Indeed,  it  is  now  time  to  close  this  notice,  cursory  as  it  is,  of 
a  work,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  promises  to  hold  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  station  in  the  library  of  the  zcxilogist,  and  to  inipart  both  an 
impulse  and  facility  to  the  study  of  the  various  tril;*es  of  beings 
of  which  it  treats.  That  the  distressing  privation  of  sight  which 
retards  its  completion,  may  be  speedily  removed,  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  more  to  be  desired  than  expected. 


Art.  IV. — The  Munster  Cottage  Boy;  a  Talc.  By  Rkgixa 
Maria  Roche,  Author  of  “  The  Children  of  the  Abbey," 
&c.  &c.  In  4  Volumes,  8vo.  London:  Newman  &  Co. 
1820. 

^^HAT  the  exertions  of  real  talent  are  so  frequently  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  we  are  disposed  to  think  proceeds  greatly  from  misdirection 
of  its  peculiar  powers.  Many  a  man  has  passed  through  life  in 
obscurity,  whose  mind,  like  Aladdin's  lamp,  might  have  com¬ 
manded  a  world  of  treasures,  if  the  possessor  had  but  known 
how  to  use  it  aright. 

It  is  to  this  cause  wc  attribute  the  failure  of  the  author  of 
that  enchanting  talc,  “  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  Aliss  Roche,  we  imagine,  has,  like  many  chiefs,  poli¬ 
tical  and  literary,  abandoned  her  native  territories  to  usurp  those 
of  another.  She  has  thrown  away  her  own  “  mellow  horn,"  to 
seize  the  gay  voluble  clarion  of  Lady  Morgan.  It  has  refused 
to  answer  her  efforts  ;  and  “  The  Munster  Cottage  Boy  "  fails 
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to  affect  the  heart.  It  is  evident  that  the  feelings  of  the  author 
l)avc  been  discomposed — that  they  have  lost  their  tone — and* 
that  a  spirit  of  satire,  we  could  almost  say  invective,  has  poisoned 
the  purity  of  her  sentiment, 

I  ■  “  The  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes’* 

are,  no  doubt,  galling ;  but  of  what  avail  is  talent,  we  ask,  if  it 
cannot  exalt  the  mind  above  the  paltry  bickerings  of  life  ?  Why 
should  the  channel  of  literature,  destined  only  for  the  tide  of 
generous  and  superior  thought,  be  eonverted,  as  it  often  has 
Ixxjn  by  our  contcmjx)raries,  to  a  common  sewer,  into  which 
writers  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  empty  the  filthy  product  of 
their  private  grudges,  and  party-spirited  malignity  ?  But  regret¬ 
ting,  as  we  tlo,  the  inferiority  of  the  production  now  before  us 
to  the  earlier  fruit  of  Miss  lloche's  genius,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
it,  we  venture  with  pleasure  on  a  short  abstract,  for  the  j)urpose 
chiefly  of  introducing  some  notices  of  Irish  scenery  and  charac¬ 
ter,  which  w'e  may  not  soon  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
transcribing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryerly  and  family,  with  Fidelia  Hawthorne, 
a  young  beautiful  girl,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  leave  England 
for  Ireland,  and  settle  at  Strandstown,  one  of  the  villages  on  the 
coa^t  of  !Munster.  The  little  town  and  its  society  are  minutely 
described. 

**  During  tl.e  season  it  (Strandstown)  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  and  bustle  ; 
but  till  then,  had  a  melancholy  aspect ;  its  ranges  of  closed-up  houses,  giving  it  the 
air  of  a  depopulated  place.  To  those,  however,  who  did  not  depend  on  varied  society 
for  amusement,  it  was  never  entirely  devoid  of  interest ;  its  cliffs  and  eaves  being  ex¬ 
tremely  romantic  and  beautiful ;  while  «lhe  extent  of  its  magnificent  bay,  with  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  its  waves  breaking  like  peals  of  artillery  upon  the  shore,  filled  the 
mind  with  admiration  and  awe. 

“  Inanimate  objects,  however,  were  not  those  which  most  delighted  the  INliss  Bry- 
erlys  or  tlieir  mamma :  accordingly,  they  did  not  disdain  the  overtures  that  were  made 
fur  an  intimacy  with  them,  by  the  few  families  that  made  it  their  place  of  abode,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  rector's,  the  apothecary's,  (whose  little  practice  compelled  him  to  bear 
woeful  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place,)  a  coast  surveyor’s,  and  a  widow  lady 
who  owned  several  of  the  lodging  houses,  to  which  list  was  to  he  added,  the  mistress  of 
the  chief  hotel,  who,  after  passing  half  of  the  year  in  all  the  bustle  of  business,  retired 
for  the  remainder,  to  enjoy  herself  like  the  bees  on  the  spoils  of  tlie  summer.” 

Thus  the  Brvcrlys  (the  profani)  were  occupied  ;  but  Fidelia, 
true  to  her  calling  of  a  heroine,  wandered  forth  in  quest  of  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  found  one,  which  differs  from  most  of  its  kind, 
inasmuch  as  it  possesses  the  semblance  of  an  earthly  incident. 
It  also  exhibits  a  more  genuine  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  than,  we  believe,  will  be  found  in  whole  vo¬ 
lumes  of  statistical  re{X)rts.  She  meets  a  peasant  in  the  act  of 
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hurling  his  dog  from  off  a  rock,  and  who  thus  answers  her  in- 
*  quiiies  as  to  the  nature  of  the  culprit's  offence—  ! 

**  Och,  niuilu !  nothing  in  the  world.  Mm  honey,  but  that  myself  can’t  keep  him.  j 
Thiagt,  do  you  see.  Miss,  hare  got  crow  somehow  with  us  lately  ;  and  so,  not  being  I 
able  to  give  a  bit  as  we  used  to  do  to  poor  Bamee  (the  dog),  he’s  taking  a  little  to  I 
thieving,  and  no  shame  to  him  the  creature  ;  the  d— 1  an  honester  dog  in  all  Strands,  i 
town,  if  you  believe  me.  Miss,  while  we  had  wherewithal ;  but  hunger,  as  you  know  I 
they  say.  Miss,  will  break  through  stone  walls ;  (and  a  ghastly  smile  too  plainly  indi-  f 
cated  his  having  had  but  too  mu^  experience  of  its  urgency,)  and  so.  Miss,  tl^  get. 
ting  me  ill.will  from  the  neighbours,  1  am  forced  to  make  away  with  him.  Myself  is 
almost  kilt  with  grief  to  do  so,  and  Biddy  and  the  children  are  breaking  their  hearts 
crying,  but  sorrow  bit  of  me  can  help  it,— d— 1  a  thing  we  have  for  ourselves  but  prs.  i 
ties,  and  little  enough  of  them  too.” 

Thus  did  this  modem  Brutus  condemn  his  dog,  for  the  good 
of  his  little  commonwealth.  Poor  Bamee,  however,  as  every  ad<  ' 
mirer  of  the  race  will  rejoice  to  learn,  is  delivered  from  his  dan-  m 
ger,  and  Fidelia  goes  shortly  after  to  tlie  peasant's  cottage,  where  f 
she  found  , 

**  The  poor  woman  herself  sick  and  hel|dess,  shivering  over  the  embers  of  a  few  [ 
turfs  which  had  just  sufficed  to  boil  a  snudl  pot  of  potatoes ;  round  which  the  squalid  p 
children,  with  their  father,  and  poor  Bamee  in  the  midst  of  them,  were  sitting  with  a  ^ 
cup  of  salt  water  to  supply  the  {dace  of  salt  for  them.”  : 

Such  is  the  full  amount,  we  fear,  of  the  comforts  to  be  found  j 
in  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  cottier,  or  labourer;  and  here  it  may 
not  be  ill-timed  briefly  to  particularize  his  humble  economy,  his  ,j| 
hopes,  and  too  frequent  misfortunes.  Those  cabins,  to  which  is  (' 
commonly  attached  a  strip  of  ground,  from  half  an  acre  to  two 
acres,  are  rented  from  the  farmer  at  generally  four  guineas  per 
annum,  besides  the  considefation  of  the  occasional  labour  of  the 
cottier.  The  ground  supplies  him  and  his  family  with  their  | 
scanty  store  of  potatoes ;  and  his^hancc  for  the  payment  of  the  j 
rent  depends  on  his  being  able  to  fatten  two  or  three  pigs.  As  A 

the  cottier  holds  these  wretched  tenements  from  year  to  year,  he  ” 

is  always  exposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  person  in  office ;  and 
on  the  non-payment  of  the  stipend,  the  bailiff  comes,  and  after 
having  canted  or  auctioned  off  his  little  furniture,  even  to  the  i 

last  blanket,  turns  him  and  his  shivering  family  upon  the  merci-  ■ 

less  world.  Ilis  thoughts  then  turn  to  America — his  second  J 
home :  he  comes  to  a  sea-port  town ;  engages  to  work  his  pas-  s 

sage,  and  after  all,  leaves  with  regret  the  land  of  his  suffering,  f 

b^use  it  is  the  land  of  his  birth.  During  the  last  five  years, 
it  has  been  confidently  stated,  little  short  of  half  a  million  of  j 

these  unhappy  emigrants  have  left  Ireland  for  America  and  the  ; 

Indies.  But,  to  recur  to  the  tale —  * 

Fidelia,  during  lier  stay  at  Strandstown,  becomes  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Grandison,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  family.  On 
the  first  glance  at  this  gentleman,  we  knew  him  for  the  lover  of  ;} 
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Bidclia ;  as,  however  the  symptoms  of  love  may  vary  in  real  life, 
in  novels  they  are  seldom  to  be  mistaken.  A  Mr,  Peckham,  who 
possesses  a  large  mansion  in  the  ndghbourhood,  is  also  introdu¬ 
ced  to  her,  and  becomes  a  candidate  for  her  affections  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  his  honourable  addresses  ineffectual,  he  treacherously  in- 
tngues  with  the  Bryerlys  to  accomplish  a  marriage  by  force.  We 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  their  cabals,  and  accompany  Fi¬ 
delia  on  an  evening  stroll. 

**  Delighted  mnd  enchanted,  the  proceeded,  till  again  ascending,  she  entered  upon  an 
arenue  of  ancient  trees,  ending  in  a  spacious  court,  where,  stretched  iu  long  perspective, 
stood  the  time>ttruck  arches  of  lilenbower  Castle. — Slowly  she  advanced  through  them, 
ofien  tempted,  but  still  afraid,  to  venture  through  the  low  doors  and  dark  passages  that 
here  and  there  met  her  view.  At  length  emerging,  she  found  herself  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
bank,  with  a  ruined  church  before  her,  that  certain  appendage  to  an  old  castle,— sinee,  go 
where  you  will  in  Ireland,  you  will  be  sure  of  always  finding  one  close  to  the  other ;  owing 
perhaps  to  the  necessity  thiere  was  in  former  times,  for  mutual  protection.  Innume¬ 
rable  records  of  mortality  surrounded  it,  but  all  so  completely  buried  in,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  briars  and  brambles,  that  Fidelia  had  not  courage  to  attempt  the  examination 
of  any  of  them.” 

Miss  Roche  is  quite  correct  in  this  description.  One  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  local  beauties  of  Munster  may  conceive  the 
sudden  apparition  of  an  old  castle  to  be  a  fictitious  incident ;  but, 
if  he  travel  through  that  delightful-province,  he  will  discover  in 
every  direction  these  veteran  piles  brooding,  like  so  many  Scipios, 
over  their  fallen  country.  The  Danish  army,  it  is  alleged,  con¬ 
structed  most  of  them  ;  and  such  are  remarkable  for  their  appa¬ 
rently  impregnable  situation  upon  some  inland  cliff  or  command¬ 
ing  insulated  rock,  their  square  form,  simplicity,  strength,  and 
rudeness  of  finish,  in  short,  for  those  qualities  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  answer  the  intention  of  temporary  fortresses  :  whereas 
those  of  later  date,  the  holds  of  the  native  chiefs,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  superior  magnificence  and  extent,  their  finer 
architecture,  (of  the  Gothic  order,)  their  being  flanked  by  heavy 
walls  and  small  round  towers,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  court¬ 
yard,  and  by  the  accompanying  church  or  burial  ground.  The 
church  was  built  near  tne  castle,  nut  so  much  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  as  the  author  conceives,  as  for  the  security  of  itself  agmnst 
the  hands  of  spoilers.  We  proceed. 

Peckham,  assisted  by  the  treacherous  Bryerlys,  carries  off  Fi¬ 
delia  in  a  post  chmse ;  she  is  rescued  by  Grandison  and  Conolly, 
(an  Irish  lad  in  the  ser^’ice  of  the  Bryerlys,)  and  is  carried  by 
her  deliverers  to  the  house  of  an  Irish  Urganda,  where  she  rcr 
mains  for  some  days.  Grandison,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  de¬ 
clines  visiting  Fidelia  at  the  hut,  but  at  length  overcomes  his 
scruples,  and  communicates  his  intention  of  going  there  to  Conol- 
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ly,  whom  he  has  taken  into  his  service.  The  expostulation  ot 
Conolly  deserves  attention — it  is  truly  in  character. 

**  If  I  am  seen  at  .ludj’s  cabin,  speaking  wid  her  at  thu  hour,  no  harm  would  bo 
thought  of  it ;  but  master  dear,  that  would’nt  be  the  case  if  you  were ;  and  when  once 
bad  thoughts  are  raised,  or  fools’  tongues  set  a-going,  God  only  knows  where  the  slander 
may  stop;  and,  il^;ant  as  she  b  in  shape  and  feature, -and  every  inch  of  her  a  lady, 
yet  ^e’s  like  myself,  depending  perhaps  on  a  good  name  to  get  through  life ;  and  since 
that’s  the  case,  sure  it’s  not  yout^f,  with  your  own  noble  heart,  that’s  the  friend  of  the 
unhappy  and  the  unbefriended,  that  would  be  after  doing  any  thing  to  injure  her — the 
crature  ?” 

As  far  as  the  English  language  can  express  it,  this  is  a  true 
specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  But  were  the 
same  peasant,  we  may  add,  to  escape  into  the  regions  of  his  iia< 
tive  tongue,  he  would  rise  at  once  to  a  sjiecies  of  inspiration. 
Nor  is  this  the  effect  of  his  fluency  in  speaking  it,  but  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  an  observing  and  romantic  mind  must  feel  M’ith  a 
language  remarkable  at  once  for  expressiveness  and  sublime 
simplicity.  If  an  enlightened  stranger  were  to  see  an  Irish 
peasant  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  attending  family,  and  could 
understand  the  poetical  and  impassioned  strain  in  which  he  re¬ 
lates  the  exploits  of  his  heroes,  Fean  ma  Koul  and  Bryan  Bor- 
koime,  he  would  then  be  able  to  appreciate  his  real  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  for  he  would  perceive  the  vigour  of  a  rude  poetic  mind, 
in  its  own  element,  a  rude  poetic  language  *. 

Fidelia,  during  her  stay  at  Judy's  cottage,  receives  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Beaumont  and  family,  former  friends  of  hers,  having  ta¬ 
ken  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  sets  out,  accordingly, 
for  the  house,  accompanied  by  Judy.  The  remark  made  du¬ 
ring  their  journey  is  singular  enough. 

•*  Thdr  way  led  through  the  mountiunoui  ridge  at  the  back  of  Judy’s  cabin,  where 
every  thing  was  so  stiU,  so  sterile,  and  so  wild,  that  but  for  tlie  sight  of  a  lonely  hovel 


*  We  take  thb  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regret  that  those  who  have  of  late 
written  on  Ireland,  riiould  have  dwelt  so  little  on  its  language,  or  alluded  to  it  but 
abruptly,  to  pronounce  it  a  remnant  of  barbarity  nearly  extinct.  We  think  it  wortliy  of 
inquiry  bow  the  language  of  a  people,  to  whose  remote  hbtory  m  mucli  importance  has 
been  attached,  could  have  been  so  degenerated  and  lost.  Until  the  incursion,  or  per¬ 
haps  conquest  of  Strongbow,  the  F.n^lbh  language  could  not  have  been  known,  all 
the  public  transactions  of  Ireland,  until  that  period  and  for  many  years  after,  being  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Irish  tongue  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  order  and  regularity 
perhaps  altogether  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  contemporary  times ;  so  that,  were 
the  language  of  the  Iri^  not  in  exbtence— were  it  not.  a  living  laiiguage  spoken  by 
millions  at  the  present  hour,  the  testimony  of  its  name  and  character  co^d  not  have  been 
obliterated.  Fating  having  been  forbidden  by  law,  there  was  no  other  way  than  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  preserving  the  language.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  Hon.  itobert 
Boyle  published  a  beautiful  folio  edition  of  the  Old  and  new  Testament  in  Irish  type : 
Bishop  Bedel  followed  his  example,  in  still  more  modem  days,  for  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
formed  church  in  Ireland.  The  records  of  the  Irish,  the  monuments  of  Ireland’s  li¬ 
terary  fame,  unfortunately,  have  been  all  destroyed,  or  conveyed  away  into  foreign  cuuu- 
trics  during  the  dvil  wars. 
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now  and  then,  with  the  encounter  of  a  car  carrying  turf  from  the  neighbouring  bog, 
Fidelia  would  almost  have  been  tempted  to  imagine  herself  remote  from  any  inhabited 
place ;  and  here  she  could  not  help  wondering,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  when  her 
eye,  ranging  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  scarcely  saw  a  vestige  of  habitation,  where 
the  immense  population  of  the  place  was  lodged,  for  immense  she  knew  it  to  be, 
from  the  crowds  that  on  a  Sunday  surrounded  the  chapel,  or  on  a  holiday  were  seen 
loitering  along  the  roads.  So  that,  from  this  circumstance,  she  was  almost  tempted  to 
suppose,  that,  like  the  followers  of  Roderick  Dhu,  they  lay  concealed  amidst  the  heath 
of  the  desert,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  first  sound  of  alarm,  or  intimation  of  festivity.” 

This  effect  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
peasantry  swarm  together  in  their  cabins.  There  seems  to  be 
no  distinction  of’  sex  in  a  family ;  they  assoc’iate  together  with 
truly  primeval  simplicity, 

Fidelia  receives  a  fnendly  welcome  and  protection  from  the 
Beaumonts.  She  goes  with  them  to  a  ball  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  characters  and  events  of  which  are  described  with  keenness 
and  truth,  so  as  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  Irish 
society ;  and  she  afterwards  meets  her  secret  lover,  Grandison, 
at  the  residence  of  a  noble  family,  the  Castle  Dermots.  Difficul¬ 
ties  and  doubts  arise  between  the  lovers,  and  their  attachment 
wavers.  An  attempt  is  made  by  the  Countess  of  Castle  Dermot,  and 
a  Mr.  Dundonald,  who  is  alleged  to  be  Fidelia’s  father,  to  force 
her  consent  to  a  marriage  with  the  Countess’s  son,  the  young 
Lord  Castle  Dermot,  who  is  passionately  attached  to  her.  About 
this  time  our  heroine  is  struck  with  the  occasional  appearance  of 
a  stranger  lurking  about  the^istle  where  she  was  then  a  visitor, 
and  is  thunderstruck  on  betiding,  as  she  enters  her  apartment 
at  night,  the  words,  “  You  are  not  the  daughter  of  Dundonald,” 
pencilled  on  the  wainscot.  .She  reveals  this  to  the  Countess,  who, 
seeing  the  perfidious  plan  of  entrapping  her  into  a  marriage  by 
the  authority  of  a  false  father  discovert,  inrists  on  her  departure 
from  Woodlands.  She  goes  to  Dublin,  where  Lord  CastleDermot 
attempts  her  honour;  she  saves  Herself  by  ffight ;  then  meets  her 
friends,  the  Bryerlys ;  is  again  ill  treated  by  them,  and  receives 
a  demand  from  them  for  past  support.  In  this  extremity,  she 
finds  a  friend  in  Conolly,  whom  she  accidentally  meets ;  he  in¬ 
troduces  her  to  a  Mrs.  Stovendale,  who  becomes  her  protector. 
Mr.  Stovendale,  who  receives  liberty  from  the  Marquis  of  Clo- 
nard  to  inhabit  for  a  time  an  old  mansion  in  the  country,  em¬ 
barks  for  it,  with  his  family  and  Fidelia,  in  the  canal  boat  at  Por¬ 
to  Bello,  near  Dublin.  In  describing  their  journey,  the  author 
makes  the  following  remark  : 

In  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  particularly  striking ;  but  stiU,  in  whatever  is  new  there  is  something  interesting. 
l..arge  buildings,  in  different  directions,  in  ruins,  built  for  different  businesses  and  ma¬ 
nufactories,  gave  a  dejdorable  idea  of  the  distress  which  bad  faUen  on  the  country— a 
distress  which  it  did  not  require  one  to  be  a  profound  politician  to  be  able  to  account 
for,  namely,  by  tlic  arrangement  which  rendered  indbpensablc  die  partial  emigration 
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of  the  chief  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  course,  with  them,  the  voluntary  abandon¬ 
ment  of  it  by  those  not  only  connected  with  them,  but  who  liked  to  follow  where  fa¬ 
shion  led  the  way.** 

Their  passage  led  through  the  celebrated  bog  of  Allen— 

<*  To  the  village  of  E - ,  about  thirty  miles  from  Dublin.  Nothing  can  be 

more  chilling  than  the  dreary  aspect  of  this ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  on  either 
side,  nothing  else  soon  became  visible  but  its  bleak,  broken,  sterile  surface — not  a  trace 
or  sign  of  inhabitation,  but  now  and  then  a  faint  smoke,  that,  but  for  the  heap  of 
mud-cemented  stones  it  issued  from,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  vapour  of  the 
swamp.” 

They  arrive  at  the  village  of  E  ■*■■■ :  Mr.  Stovendale  inquires 
for  accommodation,  of  the  fat  landlady  of  the  Clonard  Arms,  and 
receives  the  following  address  in  reply  : 

“  To  be  sure  ’tis  not  the  very  best  the  Clonard  Arms  can  afford,  that  I  can  give 
you  at  present ;  for  you  must  know  I  am  keeping  my  daughter’s  wedding  day,  and 
80  our  only  sitting  room  is  taken  up.  Only  for  that,  and  that  she  may  not  luive  the 
luck  of  another,  upon  my  conscience  I’d  turn  them  all  out,  man  and  boy,  chick 
and  child.  But  there’s  two  snug  rooms  up  stairs,  and  if  you’ll  be  after  coming  here 
next  summer,  ’tis  then  you’ll  find  I’ll  never  be  at  a  nonplus,  for  I  have  taken  Kit 
Donovan’s  house  next  door,  and  when  I  stop  up  the  rat  holes  in  the  two  upper  rooms, 
and  mend  the  joists  of  the  ceiling,  and  plaster  the  walls,  and  new  sash  the  windows, 
and  put  locks  to  the  doors,  and  stop  up  the  crevices  in  them,  the  d— 1  two  snugger 
rooms  there  trill  be  in  all  E 

Mr.  Stovendale  at  last  caught  an  opportunity  to  check  this 
timely  apology ;  but  the  incorrigible  hostess  resumed, — 

**  Ah,  then  !  where’s  that  strap  Biddy,  'to  a  candle  ?  Is’n’t  it  a  poor  case,  that, 
whenever  I  want  her,  she’s  off*  like  a  shot  agaiA  a  bam  door,”  and,  going  to  the  back 
door,  she  opened  it,  and  began  CiUling.  ^ 

“  Ah,  then  !  what  need  you  be  bellowing  after  me  like  a  mad  bull  ?  Biddy  speedi- 
ly  replied.  A’nt  I  here  letting  the  calf  out  of  the  pig-stye,  where  Mister  Jack  fast¬ 
ened  him  up  ?  and  is’n’t  my  heart  broke  with  the  pig  eating  up  all  the  potatoes  I  was 
washing  for  supper  ?  and  the  sorrow  take  him  !  hasn’t  the  gander  been  plucking  the 
very  hair  of  my  head  out  by  the  roots,  while  I  have  been  opening  the  stye  I” 

This  is  low,  but  not  the  less  natural ;  and  the  reader  may  as 
■well  exclude  from  his  cabinet  the  works  of  Ostade  and  Heems- 
kirke,  as  quarrel  with  its  introduction.  The  travellers,  then,  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  as  they  may  for  the  night ;  and 
next  day  they  arrive  at  the  castle.  As  Fidelia  is  sitting  in  one 
of  its  gothic  windows,  she  perceives  an  interesting  sight,  which  is 
prettily  described : 

••  The  silver  light  beamed  far  and  wide,  and  as  Fidelia  continued  to  lean  from  the 
window,  to  observe  its  effect  upon  diffetent  objects,  she  fancied  she  beheld  something 
moving  in  the  plantations  that  filled  up  one  of  the  dilapidated  courts  of  the  castle. 
Her  aUentiun  becoming  fixed,  she  soon  found  she  was  not  ntistaken.  Slowly  emerging 
from  the  ruins,  a  small  procession  gradually  advanced,  with  downcast  looks  and  folded 
amis.  What  the  nature  of  it  could  be,  who  the  persons  that  composed  it,  or  for  what 
purpose,  at  surh  an  hour,  a  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  formed,  Fidelia  could  not  possibly 
conceive. — Niic  saw  them  draw  near  the  window  where  she  was  ;  slowly  and  silently, 
hotvt  ver,  they  passed  on ;  and  as  they  woimd  round  the  tower  into  the  road,  a  soft  low 
sfraii.  swelled  upon  the  air,  reminding  her  of  the  litanies  chaunted  abroad  in  religious 
processions.”  . 
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This  procession  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  a  con¬ 
fraternity — a  religious  association  of  Catholics,  with  whom  the 
curious  reader  may  desire  to  be  lietter  acquainted.  These  bo¬ 
dies  claim  the  immediate  patronage  of  some  saint — St  Francis,  St. 
Agnes,  &c.  and  take  certain  vows  to  pray  for  their  mutual  pros¬ 
perity,  and  for  any  of  their  members  in  trials,  difficulties  and 
dangers ;  they  are  also  bound  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de-  • 
ceased  members.  They  formerly  made  it  a  practice  of  going  in 
procession  on  the  midnight  before  Christmas  day,  to  hear  the 
mass  which  is  always  celebrated  on  the  occasion  ;  but  those  noc¬ 
turnal  processions,  and  indeed  public  religious  processions  of  all 
kinds,  are  very  justly  prohibited. 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  has  stolen  upon  Fidelia,  in  account¬ 
ing  fur  this  appearance,  gives  her  an  amusing  account  of  the  Old 
Ladies  of  the  Castle,  and  their  midnight  walks  through  the  ruined 
halls  and  demesnes.  The  superstitions  of  the  Irish,  it  may  be  no¬ 
ticed,  arc,  like  their  ideas  in  other  respects,  singularly  wild  and 
original.  What  can  be  more  poetical  tlian  the  idea  of  the  great  of 
old  walking  in  state  through  the  ruins  of  their  halls ;  as  if  to  re¬ 
proach  their  degenerate  sons  with  the  sight  of  what  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  been  !  But  among  the  many  exalted  conceptions  to 
be  found  in  the  national  superstitions  of  Ireland,  we  have  re¬ 
marked  some  of  a  low  and  unworthy  nature ;  for  instance,  we 
know  that  there  are  many  unhappy  individuals  in  it  ^t  this  mo¬ 
ment,  who,  from  a  prevailing  idea  of  ill-luck  being  attached  to 
meeting  them  on  a  road,  or  elsewhere,  are  literally  considered 
little  better  than  fiends  in  human  shape ;  and  whose  presence  is  so 
feared  and  avoided,  as  to  make  them  suffer  banishment  in  the 
heart  of  their  country  and  connections.  What  is  more  strange, 
these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  generally  persons  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  good  conduct ;  but  yet,  when  the  idea  of  their  be¬ 
ing  the  harbingers  of  calamity  is  once  set  afloat  by  malice  or  ac¬ 
cident,  they  are  at  once  considered  the  bane  of  the  country 
round.  Wc  have  known  instances  of  men  of  some  consequence 
in  the  country  having  actually  desisted  from  an  undertaking, 
on  their  meeting  one  of  those  ill-sighted  persons.  To  them 
cattle-blasting,  and  other  cftects  of  evil  agency  are  attributed. 
Again,  if  the  bees  desert  their  hives ;  if  the  distant  cry  of  a  dog, 
or  as  it  is  called,  the  bean-shee  tie  heard ;  or  if  a  raven  light 
on  the  thatch,  some  misfortune  is  ccrtiunly  in  the  wind.  Thus 
it  is,  the  more  luxuriant  the  soil,  the  more  rank  will  be  its 
weeds ;  and  when  a  strong  fervid  mind  runs  to  waste  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  sloth,  its  fruit  is  the  most  pernicious. 

In  her  retreat,  Fidelia  experiences  a  second  attack  from  Peck- 
ham  ;  but  she  is  rescued  by  the  timely  appearance  of  the  stranger 
whom  she  has  once  or  twice  seen,  ^me  inquiries  of  course  pass 
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between  them  ;  the  stranger  lietrays  a  knowledge  of  her  myste¬ 
rious  birthj  and  appoints  a  time  to  confer  with  her,  and  tell 
his  story,  which  is  nearly  as  follows :  He  is  the  descendant  of 
a  decayed  but  illustrious  Irish  family ;  livetl  and  was  nursed  in 
the  cottage  of  his  affectionate  foster-father  Dcnnid  ;  was  adopted 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  a  fancy  to  his 
ruddy  cheeks  and  golden  locks ;  was  brought  to  his  splendid 
mansion,  but  found  more  delight  among  his  humble  friends 
at  the  hut ;  an  attachment  took  place  between  him  and  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Mountrath  who  lived  near,  and,  contrary  to 
the  consent  of  her  father  and  his  patron,  a  marriage  took  place ; 
the  hatred  of  the  offended  great  ones  pursued  the  unhappy  pair ; 
Mr.  Winterfield,  the  stranger’s  patron,  refused  to  give  up  cer- 
tmn  deeds  that  would  establish  the  rights  of  his  young  prot^e 
to  a  large  property  ;  thus  distressed,  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
carry  his  wife  to  the  ruinous  castle  of  his  ancestors ;  his  foster- 
father  Dermid  was  accused  by  Mr.  Winterfield  of  having  shel¬ 
tered  rebels  ;  Dermid  flew  to  his  foster-son  for  protection  from 
the  posse  of  armed  men  that  pursued  him :  the  stranger  shot 
one  of  them  ;  was  arrested  and  escaped  ;  returned  to  his  dwel¬ 
ling,  and  found  his  wife  dead  ;  his  senses  became  disorderetl  by 
affliction  ;  he  was  restored  to  health  by  the  attention  of  his  fos¬ 
ter  sister  Caty ;  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  America, 
where,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  was  joined  by  Caty  and 
'her  husband.  Here  the  stranger  becomes  deeply  affected  at  the 
thought  of  being  an  exile  from  his  country  ;  and,  after  having 
described  in  luxurious  language,  the  beauties  of  his  place  of 
residence  in  America,  he  affectionately  alludes  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity  : 

“  Could  ttie  eye  or  ear  alone  have  gladdened  tlie  heart,  mine  would  often  have 
glowed  with  rapture ;  but,  unconnected  as  were  the  stupendous  scenes  around  me  with 
aught  that  was  ever  mteresdng  to  my  feelings,  their  contemplation  often  only  filled  me 
with  sadness  and  despair ;  if  ever  they  had  power  to  charm  or  delight  me,  it  was  only 
when  my  anguished  heart  was  relieved  by  devotion;  then,  in  these  moments  of  melandio- 
ly  composurerof  renewed  resignation  and  holy  liopo,  I  could,  with  something  like  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  pleasure,  listen  to  the  liquid  melody  of  the  mocking-bird,  inhale  the  balsamic 
sweetness  of  the  shrubs,  and  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  dread  magnificence  of  woods 
coeval  with  creation,&c. — Hut,  to  all  this,  how  often  was  I  lost  in  the  ideal  contemplation 
of  far  different  scenes — bleak  and  dismal  when  compared  with  these,  but  still  interesting 
to  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  from  the  recollections  connected  with  them.  Oh  how 

fondly,  how  continually  did  my  thoughts  revert  to  them  !  the  dark  brown  heath _ the 

mountains  shrouded  in  mist— the  narrow  vales  with  their  cold  blue  streams  winding 
along  them — the  rifted  rocks,  lashed  by  the  waves  destined  to  waft  me  to  another  shore.” 

There  are  few,  and  those  must  be  indeed  unfeeling,  whose 
hearts,  when  the  tumults  of  fashion,  commerce,  war,  or  politics, 
have  ceased  for  a  moment  to  agitate  them,  will  not  return  with 
pleasure  to  the  scenes  loved  in  youth ;  but  in  one  particular 
connected  with  the  amor  patriw,  the  Irish  peasant  uisplavs  a 
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singular  senwhility— the  hope  of  dying  ‘in  sight  of  his  native 
mountains.  When  this  steals  upon  his  mind,  it  calls  him  from 
the  madness  of  his  passions ;  in  an  instant,  the  malice  of  party, 
the  oppression  of  his  landlord,  the  dispersion  of  his  family,  his 
di.sgraceful  banishment  vanish  from  his  thoughts ;  and  then  the 
rude  grave  of  his  fathers,  marked  by  a  heap  of  rude  stones  and 
rubbish,  and  perhaps  by  the  remains  of  a  small  wooden  cross, 
seems  to  him  the  most  honourable,  the  most  desirable  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  unhappy  exile  reveals  his  having  come  from  America,  at 
the  entreaty  of  Fidelia's  foster-mother,  in  order  to  prevml  on  her 
to  accompany  her  back,  and  put  herself  once  more  under  her 
protection.  Mr.  Stovendale  at  this  moment  enters;  the  exile 
with  difficulty  escapes ;  and  l^idelia  is  still  left  in  uncertunty 
with  regard  to  lier  birth.  Mr.  Stovendale  sees  the  window 
(through  which  the  stranger  escaped)  open,  and  suspects  that 
Grandison,  his  discarded  son,  has  been  there.  In  his  resent¬ 
ment  he  desires  Fidelia  to  prepare  to  leave  the  castle  fur  Lon¬ 
don. 

On  her  arrival  in  London,  Fidelia  meets  the  exile,  who  re¬ 
news  his  solicitations  for  her  going  to  America,  but  does  not  re¬ 
veal  her  birth.  After  some  unpleasant  adventures,  she  finds 
herself  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Bryerlys,  where 
the  author  leaves  her,  and  makes  Albina  Dundonald  the  heroine. 
This  lady,  in  consequence  of  the.  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Bryerly, 
goes  to  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzossory  in  Ireland.  Here  the 
story  turns  on  the  love  of  Albina  towards  a  young  officer,  son  of 
Fidelia's  friend  Mr.  Stovendale.  A  party  of  fashionables  is  in¬ 
troduced  at  Lord  Fitzossory's,  and  is  well  and  spiritedly  de¬ 
scribed.  An  argument  starts  among  them  one  evening,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  following  observation  on  the  practice  of  the  Irish 
of  traducing  their  own  country. 

“  Aye,  ’tis  by  conduct  of  this  kind — ’tis  by  either  inveighing  against,  or  turning  in¬ 
to  ridicule,  every  thing  belonging  to  Ireland,  that  she  has  gradually  lost  her  proud  pre¬ 
eminence  among^it  nations.  When  strangers  hear  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
her  bosom,  and  battened  on  her  soil,  abusing  her,  ’tis  natural  for  them  to  conclude,  sho 
is  every  thing  that  is  odious  and  despicable.  But  the  bad  policy  of  this  will  yet  be 
perceived,  when,  deserted,  and  of  course  impoverished,  she  is  unable,  through  such 
means,  to  furnish  her  unnatural  children  with  the  supplies  their  vanity  and  extrava¬ 
gance  need  elsewhere.” 

The  following  passage  is  a  relentless,  but  a  just  description  of 
the  strange  ideas  of  precedence  entertained  in  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try  towns  of  Ireland. 

“  By  the  time  the  party  reached  the  palace  (the  bishop's  of  the  town,)  it  was  crowd, 
ed,  all  tlie  little-great  folks  of  I)  being  invited  on  the  occision  ;  the  families  of 

consequence  in  the  neighbourhood  being  too  few,  even  witli  the  addition  of  the  mili- 
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Ury,  to  foim  a  fiJl  assembi  j,  and  the  bishop,  besides,  not  choosing  to  be  accused  of  in¬ 
vidious  distinctions ;  but,  as  little  as  the  ladies  of  hu  family,  did  he  like  associating  with 
the  gentry  of  P.  ..  ,  not  from  the  actual  want  of  any  real  consequence  amongst 

them,  but  the  pert  arrogance  and  stupid  illiberalicy  by  which  they  were  distinguished. 
W^ithout  having  one  person  amongst  them  entitled  to  precedence,  they  were  eternally 
talking  of  the  first  people,  and.  in  their  stupid  way,  drawing  distinctions  that  were  ab- 
solutely  liulicrous.  Accustomed  to  this,  the  respe^ive  parties  were  not  so  much  strtick 
by  the  dirumstarce  as  strangers,  who  were  continually  hearing,  when  they  came,  of  fint 
people,  and  first  people  naturally  inquired  for  these  people;  and  could  not  help  laughing 
when^ey  heard  cf  the  wife  of  an  attorney  looking  down  upon  the  wife  of  an  attorney, 
because  in  not  quite  so  handsome  a  house  as  herself;  and  the  lady  of  the  son  of  a  tailor  ex¬ 
cluding  from  her  parties  the  family  of  a  tailor,  because  the  father  was  still  in  business.” 

Distinctions  of  this  nature  must  always  exist  in  a  country  where 
the  lingering  pride  of  chivalrous  times  has  not  been  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  commercial  pursuits.  Amongst 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  a  jealousy  is  felt 
towards  one  who  has  at  any  period  of  his  life  bwn  engaged  in 
traffic ;  nay,  if  the  stigma  can.^be  traced  to  one  of  his  ancestors, 
he  does  not  know  the  moment  when  his  shade  will  arise  to  push 
him  from  his  stool  in  society.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of 
families  preferring  to  starve  in  unsullied  grandeur,  rather  than  en¬ 
gage  in  any  meritorious  and  honourable  exertion.  What  a  check 
to  the  march  of  national  improvement,  when  at  every  road's 
turn,  industry  is  liable  to  be  attacked  in  full  career,  by  one  of 
those  idle  troublesome  Quixotes ! 

The  story  turns  to  Fidelia,  who  discovers,  through  the  loquacity 
of  an  Irish  nouse-keeper  of  Lady  Oldbury’s,  at  whose  mansion  she 
(Fidelia)  has  been  on  a  visit,  that  the  exile  is  her  father.  In  her 
anxiety  to  find  her  new  discovered  parent,  she  goes  to  seek  Lord 
Castle  Dermot,  for  at  his  house  the  exile  (Glenmore)  had  taken 
shelter.  She  finds  the  young  libertine  among  a  party  of  fa¬ 
shionables;  he  pretends  knowledge  of  her  father,  and  carries  her 
off,  as  if  to  him.  They  stop  at  a  solitary  inn  in  the  wilds  of 
Westmoreland,  where,  to  the  confusion  of  the  treacherous  Castle 
Dermot,  Glenmore  himself  appears.  Fidelia  flies  with  her  father  ; 
their  retreat  is  discovered,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest 
Glenmore,  who  escapes.  After  many  perilous  wanderings,  the 
unfortunate  outlaw  discovers  the  man  whom  he  supposed  he  had 
murdered,  and  that  Peckham,  in  hopes  of  winning  Fidelia's 
hand,  kept  secret  the  circumstance  of  his  being  alive.  Glen¬ 
more  is,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  restor^  to  his  birth¬ 
rights,  and  to  the  fortune  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  certain 
deeds  which  were  delivered  him  by  Lady  Oldbury’,  formerly 
Mrs.  IVinterfield.  He  returns  to  Ireland  with  his  daughter ; 
tliey  meet  Grandison,  who  leads  Fidelia  to  the  altar,  and  to  Uie 
ena  of  the  story. 
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Art.  V.  Demonology ;  or  a  Hutory  of  the  Bdiefin  Witchcraft 
and  DemoniacaT  Wonders^  with  particular  Ohaervationa  on  the 
Trials  of  Witches  'since  the  times  rf  Innocentim  the  Eighth. 

By  George  Conrad  Horst,  Counsellor  of  the  Church  of  tlie 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Frankf.  on  the  Main,  1818.  2  vols.  8vo. 

l*^Ew  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  think  this  work  was  called 
for  in  the  present  day ;  and  yet  fewer  of  them,  we  dare  affirm, 
will  hear  that  it  exists,  without  entertaining  a  desire. to  know 
something  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Horst  is  a  clergyman  in  the  village  of  Lindheim,  in  the 
Wetterau,  and  has  been  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
counsellor  of  the  church.  The  parsonage  house  is  within  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  of  the  Witch  Castle,  (Hexen-Thurm,)  so  renowned 
in  that  country.  The  continual  sight  of  this  dreary  building,  it 
seems,  has  inspired  the  reverend  counsellor  with  a  desire  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  judicial  acts  of  former  times,  all  that  concerned  the 
“  Hexenhammer,”  or  witch  trials,  with  the  view  of  shewing  to  the 
present  enlightened  century  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  past  ages, 
and  to  guard  mankind  against  the  return  of  injustice  in  form  of 
law,  which  caused  so  many  innocent  unhappy  creatures  to  be 
brought  to  an  ignominious  death.  In  the  accomplishment  pf  this 
undertaking,  he  has  been  led  to  transcribe  and  arrange’  such  a 
mass  of  wonderful  matter,  as  must  have  singularly  qualified  him  ' 
for  the  office  of gliostly  adviser  to  his  rustic  congregation  ;  and 
we  ourselves  claim  no  small  meed  of  gratitude  from  our  readers, 
for  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  explore  it,  with  a  view  to  thnr 
amusement  and  edification.  * 

Our  author  commences  very  characteristically  :  “  Do  I  dream? 
Dare  I  trust  my  senses,  or  are  sense  and  reason  gone  astray  ?  Is 
what  I  hear,  see,  or  read,  truth  or  nonsense,  in  earnest  or  in  joke  ? 
Do  I  live  in  reality,  where  the  laws  of  nature  xeign,  or  where  de¬ 
mons  and  spirits  perform  their  gambols  Such  interrogatories 
we  think  every  one  will  make,  who,  like  him,  has  for  years 
studied  the  history  of  witchcraft,  and  the  judicial  trials  of  witch¬ 
es  ;  who  has  read,  as  facts  decided  beyond  all  doubt,  of  human 
beings  forming  connubial  union  with  evil  spirits,  and,  by  their 
agency,  performing  an  immensity  of  wonders ;  and  who  finds 
theologians,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  skilful  and  ignorant,  pious 
and  reprobate,  all  agreeing  in  a  firm  faith  in  relations  which,  iii 
our  days,  would  excite  nothing  but  lidicule.  Yet,  such  were  the 
subjects  which,  for  many  centuries,  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
history  of  human  society. 

It  is  a  littlestrangc,ho\vcvcr,that,  indiscussing  a  most  important 
inquiry  which  occurs  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  work,  viz.  wIuk 
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thcr  thereover  were  any  human  beings,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
witchcraft,  who  believed  themselves  initiated  in  the  mysteriesof  the 
abyss,  or  to  be  in  compact  with  the  devil  ?  our  author,  who  pro¬ 
mises  to  examine  with  all  due  attention  and  impartiality,  is  some¬ 
what  unsteady  and  inconsistent  in  his  opinions.  For  whilst  he 
shews,  that,  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  the  pretenders  to  su¬ 
pernatural  powers  were  merely  deceivers,  who  profited  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  wonder  and  simplicity  of  their  less  cunning  neighbours ; 
and  whilst  he  occasionally  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  style  that 
is  suitable  to  the  present  day,  nevertheless  when  he  speaks  of 
proofs  the  most  convincing  and  unanswerable  brought  into  court, 
and  of  the  accused  making  confession  of  their  infernal  connections, 
and  earnestly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven,  his  mind  is 
evidently  staggered,  he  seems  to  be  lx>me  away  by  a  torrent  which 
he  cannot  resist,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  magic  spell,  which 
makes  him  most  unlike  himself  in  his  tranquil  moments.  Indeed, 
to  judge  of  him  then,  we  ti.ould  say,  that  if  George  Conrad 
Horst,  Counsellor  of  the  Church  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
had  lived  but  two  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  been  an  active 
enemy  of  Demonology,  assisted  in  the  prosecution  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  those  wretches  whose  fate  be  deplores ;  and  considered 
himself  as  serving  God  by  acting  a  part  in  scenes,  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  which  he  has  written  these  wonderful 
volumes.  A  slight  and  sober  analysis  of  the  history  is  all  we 
shall  attempt,  lest  we  run  the  risk  of  being  infected  with  his  spirit. 

The  earliest  conjurors  we  read  of  were  the  magi,  a  class  of 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  who,  from  the  wonders  which  they  were  able  to  perform, 
g.:ined  fn»m  an  ignorant  age  the  reputation  of  connection  with 
infernal  agents.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  magic,  was  compre¬ 
hended  acquaintance  with  criminal  acts,  and  secrets  mischievous 
to  mankind.  Among  all  nations,  the  most  learned  and  civilized, 
as  well  as  the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Laplanders  and  Negroes,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day,  we  find  a  belief  in  demoniacal  wonders  to  have  prevailed. 

Mr.  Pallas  gives  a  striking  instance  in  the  case  of  a  person 
among  the  Samoids.  One  of  the  ])rofessor’'s  companions  gave 
the  man  a  black  glove,  which  he  put  u})on  his  hand ;  having 
then  looked  u|xm  it,  he  began  to  tremble  and  to  cry  out  vehe¬ 
mently,  as  if  insane,  asserting  that  by  magic  arts  his  hand  had 
lH.*en  transformed  into  a  l)car’s  paw.  He  refused  to  touch  it 
with  his  other  hand,  shook  it  violently,  and  was  so  extremely  mise¬ 
rable,  that,  from  com])assion,Mr.  Pallas  and  his  friends  .seized  him 
by  force,  and  t(X)k  ofi*  the  latal  glove.  Our  author  gives  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  which  <K‘curreil  to  ^I.  Rigo,  a  member  oftheEgyiv 
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tian  Institute.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  conductor  of  a  Nu¬ 
bian  caravan,  of  so  striking  a  countenance,  that  he  wished  to  paint 
his  portrait.  The  African  came  with  ten  of  his  friends  as  an  es¬ 
cort,  when  M.  Rigo,  with  much  persuasion,  got  them  sent  away, 
and  afterwards  painted  him  in  full  length.  The  poor  fellow  was 
at  first  much  pleased  with  the  drawing ;  but  no  sooner  were  co¬ 
lours  put  upon  it,  than  he  w.as  terror-struck,  and  cried  out  as 
loud  as  he  could,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  tran¬ 
quillize  him  ;  and  at  last  he  ran  home,  saying  that  his  head  and 
part  of  his  body  were  in  the  study  of  the  painter.  Mr.  Rigo, 
some  days  after,  •  brought  into  his  house  another  Nubian,  who 
l)ecame  no  less  terrified  at  seeing  the  picture,  and  who  afterwards 
told  his  countrymen,  that  he  had  seen  at  a  Frenchman’s  house, 
a  numlxjr  of  heads  and  parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  cut 
off  from  men.  At  first  they  laughed  at  jiim ;  but  six  of  them 
who  went  to  the  painter's  were  also  struck  with  the  belief  of  su- 
jiernatural  power,  and  so  completely  frightened,  that  tl.ey  could 
not  l)e  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  apartment. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  firmest  belief 
in  witches  and  devils  universally  prevailed  over  Europe.  Former¬ 
ly,  according  to  our  author,  devils  were  only  phantasms,  hut  they 
then  assunietl  b<xlily  forms ;  and  they  are  therefore  described  as 
a])poaring  with  broad  great  heads,  long  necks,  meagre  yellow 
faces,  swarthy  beards,  horse  teeth,  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and 
as  breathing  sulphurous  fumes.  Such  was  the  terror  which  now 
prevailed,  tliat  many  rural  proprietors  deemed  it  sound  policy 
to  form  a  convention  Avitli  their  allies  the  sorcerers,  and  to  pay 
them  an  annual  revenue  to  induce  them  to  protect  their  fields. 
This  is  proved  on  the  authority  of  Agohard,  whom  our  author 
pronounces  the  wisest  writer  of  his  age.  It  appears,  however, 
that  these  freebooters  were  not  universally  successful ;  and  that 
this  black  mail  did  not  always  purchase  indemnity.  Worms, 
blights,  and  caterpillars,  were  then  also  supposetl  to  be  brought 
on  by  supernatural  agency.  At  two  villages  in  Switzerland,  the 
worms,  which  had  done  incretlible  damage  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  were  summonetl  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  by  order 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  to  apjiear  six  days  after,  at  one  o'clock,  at  Wiftisburg, 
cither  by  themselves  or  attorney.  The  congregation  having  then 
knelt,  prayetl  that  the  party  now  called  on,  might  yield  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  summons.  As  may  be  supposed,  they  neglected 
to  attend  ;  so  just,  however,  was  the  court,  that  it  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence  of  outlawry,  but  appointed  the  accused  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  that  they  might  have  a  fair  trial.  They  of  course  lost 
the  cause ;  and  an  ejectment  was  pronounced  by  the  bisho]?, 
backetl  with  all  the  terror  of  ccclesi.'istical  menaces.  Si)  obsti- 
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nately  heretical,  nevertheless,  were  the  worms,  that  they  conti* 
nued  to  commit  trespasses  for  upwards  of  a  year ;  and  this  ex¬ 
ample  of  successful  rebellion  rather  injured  the  authority  and 
credit  of  the  worthy  prelate. 

In  1516,  the  environs  of  Troyes  being  annoyed  with  cock-clia- 
fers,  the  inhabitants  served  them  in  due  form  with  a -notice  to 
remove ;  threatening,  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  prosecute  them 
before  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  procure  a  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  sorcerers  abounded  in  the  South  of 
France ;  and  the  fear  of  demons  was  at  that  time  very  general. 
A  ludicrous  instance  of  the  latter  is  given.  The  magistrates  of 
a  certain  town  were  assembled  on  business,  when  suddenly  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  chimney,  and  a  black  figure  fell  into  the 
room,  which  being  supposed  to  be  the  Devil,  put  the  whole 
company  to  flight  Some  cries  of  distress  at  length  induced 
the  boldest  to  return,  and  assist  a  poor  wounded  chimney  sweep, 
who  had  been  precipitated  into  their  presence. 

In  that  century,  after  the  prosecution  of  the  Knight’s  Tem¬ 
plars,  the  usual  shape  assumea  by  the  spirits  of  darkness,  is  said 
to  have  been  tliat  oi  a  buck,  or  a  tom-cat  These  Knights  had 
been  condemned  in  the  beginning  of  that  century  for  receiving 
the  Devil  under  the  latter  form  in  their  assemblies,  and  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  worship.  But  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
possessed  of  extenuve  lands  throughout  Europe,  their  guilt  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  establ'isheil. 

To  shew  what  abuses  were  practised  in  former  ages,  under 
the  pretence  of  punishing  crimes,  but  in  reality  to  advance  the 
interested  views  of  the  corrupt  judges,  our  author  relates  what 
happened  at  Arras  in  1459. 

It  was  believed  diat  men  and  women  were,  during  the  niglit,  carried  awaj  bj  help 
of  the  de\'il,  from  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  brought  suddenly  either  into  woods 
or  deserts,  where  they  found  large  assemblies  of  men  and  women,  and  the  devil  amongst 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  whose  face  they  itever  could  see.  lire  devil  gave  them 
his  commands,  and  told  them  how  they  must  worship  hhn  t  and  afterwards  distributed 
amongst  them  money,  wine,  and  bread  ;  and  they  were  very  cheerful,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  brought  back  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  came.  It  is  almost  incredible,  (hat 
in  consequence  of  this  absurd  idea,  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  many  of  the  lower 
orders,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  and  so  dreadfuUy  tormented  and  tortured,  that 
some,  frotn  terror  and  i^ony  of  pain,  confessed  that  it  really  had  happened,  and  that 
numy  persons  of  distiuctioo,  prelates,  and  men  in  oQke  had  been  there. — mentioning 
the  names  of  all  those  persons  respecting  whom  the  enli^tened  judges  had  been  most 
earnest  and  persevering  in  their  inquiries.  All  these  persons  were  then  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison ;  and  the  rich  had  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  get  free,  but  those 
who  were  unable  to  pay  were  tortured  and  burnt  alive.” 

The  parliament  of  Paris  examined  into  the  proceedings  re¬ 
specting  the  persons  condemned,  but  unfortunately  not  until 
Ibrty-two  years  after  they  had  been  burnt,  and  pronounced  them 
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innocent,— a  verdict  which  had  some  good  effect,  as  it  tended  to 
check  such  proceedings  in  future. 

Mankind  were  not  all  so  absurd  in  those  da^’s,  and  we  relate 
with  pleasure  the  conduct  of  one  of  our  English  judges  on  the 
trial  of  a  poor  woman  accused  of  vritchcraft.  A  priest  was  pre¬ 
sent,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  to  exhort  and  adjure  the 
accused  to  weep  if  she  were  innocent ;  but  the  poor  woman  had 
already  suffered  so  much  from  torture,  that  she  could  not  shed 
tears.  The  priest  exclaimed,  “  I  assure  you,  upon  my  priestly 
honour,  that  this  woman  is  a  witch."  **  And  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  honour  as  a  judge,"  was  the  reply,  “  that  you  are— no  con¬ 
juror."  By  this  act  of  discernment  and  humanity,  the  hfe  of 
the  poor  woman  was  saved.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  other 
judges  had  been  as  judicious  and  considerate;  but  we  have  only 
to  search  the  records  of  our  courts  of  law,  even  far  down  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  find  the  most  dreadful  murders  perpe¬ 
trated  on  like  pretence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  ranks  of 
society.  From  a  similar  unhappy  delusion,  the  annals  of  the 
courts  of  our  American  colonies  are  also  stained  with  blood. 
But  lest  we  become  too  grave  with  our  subject,  and  excite  me¬ 
lancholy  reflections  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  we  shall  con¬ 
clude  with  a  story,  which  carries  with  it  the  amusing  and  harm¬ 
less  air  of  an  Arabian  fiction  : — A  wood-cutter,  near  Strasburg, 
was  encountered  by  a  large  cat,  which  he  contrived  to  drive 
away ;  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  second  of  larger  dimensions, 
which  he  also  repelled.  A  third,  still  larger,  then  came  upon 
him  ;  and  all  the  three  uniting,  renewed  the  engagement.  The 
poor  man,  now  seriously  alarmed,  would  have  run  away,  had 
not  shame  prevented  him ;  and,  accordingly,  after  a  long  con¬ 
test,  he  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  his  troublesome  assailants. 
Mark  the  consequence.  An  hour  after  his  victory,  he  was  ar- 
^  rested  and  sent  to  prison  without  his  being  conscious  of  any 
crime.  He  was  at  last  brought  to  trial,  and  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  severely  assaulted  three  of  the  most  resp^table  ladies  of  the 
city,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted  on  them,  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  beds.  The  wood-cutter,  utterly  astonished, 
confidently  maintained  that  he  had  not  seen  any  ladies  the  whole 
day,  and  that  he  had  only  beaten  oft*  three  cats,  who  had  come 
savagely  Upon  him  when  he  was  employed  in  his  ordinary  occu¬ 
pation.  The  judge,  and  other  pm^sons  present,  fully  admitting 
the  validity  of  his  defence,  blessed  and  crossed  themselves  at 
what  had  happened ;  and  the  wood-cutter  was  therefore  libe¬ 
rated, — but  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  conceal  the 
circumstance,  for  the  honour  of  the  accusers,  whom,  it  seems, 
some  potent  magic  had  subjected  for  a  time  to  a  most  invidious 
and  discreditable  metamorphosis ! 
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Art.  y\.—Some  Account  of  the  Life^  Death,  and  Principles  of 
Thomas  Paine,  tof^ther  with  Remarks  on  his  Writings,  and 
an  their  intimate  Connection  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Revolutionists  of  1793,  and  of  the  Radicals  ^'1819.  By 
John  S.  Harford,  £sq.  Bristol,  1819* 

It  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  we  should 
assist  in  dragging  the  memory  of  the  profane  and  execrated  be¬ 
ing,  whose  name  is  given  above,  from  that  deep  oblivion  into 
which  they  may  suppose  it  has  long  since  been  precipitated  by 
a  load  of  crime  and  infamy,  such  as  hardly  any  other  name  has 
been  fated  to  sustain.  To  disturb  the  ashes  even  of  consum-  J 
mate  but  forgotten  profligacy,  would  be  base  in  point  of  motive, 
and  hazardous  in  point  of  example  ;  for  the  utmost  that  society 
can  desire,  in  the  case  even  of  its  mortal  enemies,  is,  that  all 
trace  of  their  being  should  be  blotted  out,  and  that  a  thick  and 
impenetrable  shade  should  for  ever  close  around  their  devoted 
8C})ulchres.  The  remembrance  of  unutterable,  but  irremediable 
wrongs,  is  not  of  safe  or  wholesome  indulgence ;  for  in  those 
who  are  deeply  sensitive  to  the  injury  done,  it  can  tend  only  to 
feed  some  emotion  kindred  to  resentment,  and  embittered  by  re¬ 
gret, — while,  to  those  of  a  more  placable  temperament,  the 
portrait,  even  of  the  most  revolting  vice,  may  exhibit,  per¬ 
chance,  some  softer  lineament  pleading  for  forgiveness  or  in¬ 
voking  compassion.  There  is  danger  often  in  hazarding  before 
minds  of  a  less  stern  and  decided  cast,  the  presentment  of  enor¬ 
mous  wickedness,  if  not  in  the  full  and  frightful  energy  of  its 
evil  operation ;  for  all  human  profligacy,  even  in  the  entireness 
of  its  ordinary  consummations,  is  yet  a  mixed  and  composite 
exhibition,  shading,  but  not  obliterating  some  of  the  better  and 
nobler  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  while  our  perennial  sym¬ 
pathy  with  these,  overcomes  our  waning  resentment  against  the 
villainy  which  no  longer  lives  in  act,  but  only  slumbers  upon 
record,  we  are  too  apt  to  relax  in  that  detestation  of  crime  which, 
for  the  interests  of  virtue,  ought  ever  to  be  intense  and  prevail¬ 
ing.  We  admit  it  as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  that  the  memory 
of  those  whose  principles  have  been  so  base,  that  they  cannot 
even  be  scanned  without  contaminating  the  intellect,  or  whose 
actions  have  been  so  atrocious  that  they  cannot  be  reviewed 
without  lacerating  the  feelings,  is  best  allowed  to  repose  in  the 
dark  cemetery  of  guilt  and  oblivion,  and  that  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  in  such  cases,  from  contemplating  the  headlong  ca¬ 
reer,  and  watcliing  the  appropriate  fate  of  crime,  is,  even  when 
the  deliiKiuency  and  punishment  are  conunensurate  in  this  lower 
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world,  drarly  purchased  at  the  double  expense  of  a  defiled  ima¬ 
gination  and  an  agonized  heart. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  calm  and  scornful  neglect 
will  not  suffice,  and  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  vile  corruptors  of 
the  species  will  not  be  forgotten  into  their  original  nothingness. 
There  are  cases  where  the  tomb  has  closed  upon  their  loathsome 
carcases  in  vmn,  and  their  genius  still  continues  to  walk  abroad 
in  all  the  majesty  of  mischief.  With  the  power  of  the  sub- 
tlest  attraction,  it  gathers  to  itself  every  kindred  element  of  base¬ 
ness  and  crime ;  and  as  the  infected  particles  cluster  around,  it 
swells  into  greatness,  and  challenges  a  jiestilcntial  immortality. 
The  weeds  that  had  gathered  and  twined  in  impervious  darkness 
over  the  abhorred  sepulchre  of  the  departed  outcast,  are  care¬ 
fully  cleared  away  by  the  unhallowed  zeal  of  his  disciples ;  and 
the  pit  which  was  dishonoured  by  having  consigned  to  it  the 
bones  of  some  stupendous  villain,  is  enlivened  by  the  crowded 
pilgrimages  of  his  frantic  worshippers.  In  such  a  case,  departed 
guilt  can  no  longer  be  forgotten,  and  the  inflictions  withheld 
from  its  terminated  atrocity  are  extorted  by  its  hideous  notorie¬ 
ty.  The  privileges  of  the  last  mournful  asylum  of  erring  and 
suffering  humanity  are  no  longer  sacred — yie  dearest  interests  of 
the  yet  untainted  living,  demand  a  stern  judgment  upon  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  guilty  dead — the  caitiff  who,  during  his  life,  would 
have  been  the  fitting  tenant  of  a  dungeon,  becomes,  by  his  apo¬ 
theosis,  the  rightful  heir  of  historic  infamy. 

It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  arrant  treachery  to  the  cause  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  religion,  to  pretend  that  the  seeming  vulgarity  of  such 
a  theme  can  apologize  for  the  calm  and  contemptuous  omission 
of  it  by  those  who  aspire  in  any  way  to  the  direction  of  public 
opinion.  The  most  indefatigable  and  effective  assailants  of  hu¬ 
man  virtue  and  happiness  have  been  trul^  of  the  reptile  tribe 
in  their  whole  intellectual  structure,  creeping  through  the  me¬ 
rest  sophistry  to  the  mock  elevation  of  blasphemous  defiance. 
There  is  an  essential  eoarseness  and  want  of  all  liberal  or  generous 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  parade  their  contemjit  of  morality 
and  disbelief  of  religion.  The  lofty  spirit,  even  when  it  is  torn 
by  the  agony  of  doubt,  and  when  the  mysterious  shades  of  un- 
iK'lief  eneompass  its  highest  and  noblest  thoughts,  broods  in  hum¬ 
ble  silence  over  its  ow  n  uns|)eakable  affliction,  and,  mindful  of  the 
moral  glories  that  beam  from  the  star  of  faith,  and  the  pure 
and  inward  joys  diffused  by  its  propitious  ascendancy,  shrinks 
with  horror  from  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  con¬ 
secrated  scene.  It  will  not  dare  to  peril  the  etenial  destiny 
even  of  the  meanest  of  human  beings  u[K)n  the  uncertain  cast 
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of  its  own  wandering  and  chance-directed  thoughts,  or  pre- 
sume  to  set  up  its  own  peculiar  delusion,  for  a  standard  by  which 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  nappier  intellects  are  to  be  regulate.  The 
rage  of  moral  impurity  and  atheistic  defiance  bursts  in  volumed 
darkness  from  the  lower  regions  of  the  social  system,  and  hovers 
ill  gathered  malignity  round  its  base.  The  fiends  to  whom  the 
largest  destroying  power  over  human  virtue  and  happiness  has 
been  committOT,  have  started  into  being  under  the  very  feet  of 
society,  and  risen  on  dusky  wing  to  the  zenith  of  vulgar  and 
noxious  fame.  The  multitmle  has  eyed  with  joy  their  ascent, 
and  watched  the  kindred  malignity  of  tlieir  own  native  demons, 
with  a  constancy  and  interest,  which  the  destroyer  oi  a  nobler 
origin  would  have  expected  in  vain. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  have  been  individuals  of  remark¬ 
able  accomplishment  and  polished  intellect,  who  have  ranged 
themselves  oh  the  side  of  libertinism  and  infidelity,  and  have 
courted  fame  by  the  guilty  boldness  of  their  opinions.  They 
are  perhaps  ultimately  responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  the  evil ; 
it  was  theirs  to  furnish  the  humbler  combatants  against  the 
fmth  of  their  country  with  weapons  which  they  have  had  the 
guilt  to  appropriate  without  pos.scssing  the  ingenuity  to  fashion  ; 
the  poisoned  shaft  aischarged  in  the, superior  warfare  of  de¬ 
praved  intellect  falling  pointless  from  the  adamant  of  heaven, 
has  dropped  into  the  hands  of  vulgar  atrocity.  But  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  the  higher  minds  has  had  but  small  direct  influence 
upon  the  mass  of  society,  and  the  lettered  champions  of  atheism, 
great  as  may  be  their  renown  in  the  coteries  of  literature,  have 
ceemed  to  the  multitude  rather  as  a  host  of  demons  skirmishing 
in  the  air,  than  a  company  of  mere  human  creatures  pertaining  to 
the  level  of  their  common  passions  and  comprehensions.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  lower  class  of  enemies  to  morality  and  religion,  to 
carry  the  venom  of  their  principles  into  the  very  heart  of  society, 
and,  by  the  perfect  humility  of  their  intellectual  statures,  to  gam 
the  ear  of  that  vast  multitude  of  kindred  spirits  who  were  repelled 
by  the  glitter,  or  confounded  by  the  subtlety,  of  the  educated 
apostles  of  infidelity.  Ku^r,  indeed,  they  are,  in  their  whole 
b«ng,  purpose,  and  attainments, — full  of  all  that  is  gross 
and  repulsive  to  the  modesty  of  true  science,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  dignity  of  high  intellect, — sprung  from  the  deepest  abysses  of 
moral  pollution,  and  covered  with  its  thick  and  offensive  soil. 
But  they  are  not  vulgar  in  the  extent  and  energy  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  for  there  is  a  grasp  and  comprehension  in  their  designs 
which  appear  as  foreign  as  possible  to  the  utter  baseness  of  their 
nature ;  and  nothing  can  lie  unworthy  of  deep  and  anxious  coiv 
sidcration  which  embraces  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
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aspires  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  this  M  orld  and  to  fix  their 
destiny  for  ever. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  this  class  of  wretches  was 
Thomas  Piune,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  now.  before  us.  There 
were  few  indeed  among  the  more  considerate  and  respectable 
orders  of  society  who  wanted  this  aid  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
this  too  notorious  character.  We  applaud,  however,  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Harford,  who  has  had  the  zeal  and  industry  to  collect  some 
particulars  of  revolting  interest  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
vulgar  apostle  of  impiety  and  rebellion,  and  has  made  a  sort  of 
abstract  of  his  iniquity  fitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  deluded  thou¬ 
sands  whom  the  Cobbetts,  and  Hunts,  and  Carlisles,  arc  endea¬ 
vouring  to  seduce  into  a  monstrous  idolatry  of  the  name  of  this 
most  surpassing  scoundrel. — We  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
doubt  what  is  the  system  which  these  miserable  creatures  would 
teach  their  still  more  wretched  and  compassionable  followers — or 
what  the  model  which  they  would  hold  up  for  their  example  and 
admiration.  We  saw  the  base  and  dastardly  Hunt,  the  present 
centre  of  rabble  attraction,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  drivelling 
Carlisle  while  he  stammered  forth  his  blasphemies  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  his  country— cramming  his  polluted  mouth 
with  successive  fragments  from  the  rubbish  of  atheism  heaped 
up  at  the  bar,  and  propping  up  the  venal  miscreant,  who,  by 
vending  and  eulogizing  the  very  quintessence  of  what  was  most 
impure  in  Thomas  Paine,  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws,  and  was  just  about  to  fall  before  the  stroke  of  a  na¬ 
tion's  justice.  If  Hunt,  therefore,  be  the  great  living  apos¬ 
tle  of  radical  reform,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pro¬ 
nounce  what  that  reform  is ;  if  he  be  the  actual  favourite  of  a 
ileluded  people,  we  know  for  certain  what  he  would  make  that 
people,  and  may  surmise  what  he  has  in  part  unhappily  found 
them.  The  principle  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  of 
its  abettors,  are  clear  to  demonstration,  and  we  are  carried  by 
a  palpable  and  unbroken  line  of  connection  back  to  the  record¬ 
ed  infamy  of  Thomas  Paine. — And  Cobbett — he  too  with  his 
countless  transgressions  circling  his  audacious  head — with  all 
meanness  and  shame  covering  and  bowing  him  to  the  earth, — with 
a  boldness  of.  self  contradiction,  a  fantastic  prominence  of  base¬ 
ness,  an  ultra-libertinism  of  thought  and  action,  such  as  would 
have  confounded  the  bad  and  brazen  face  of  jacobinism  itself  in 
its  Parisian  zenith — he  too  is  an  oracle  of  reform,  and  an  idol  of 
the  multitude  ;  and,  being  such  oracle,  he  has  not  only  identifi- 
(‘d  himself  with  the  name,  but  will  not  be  satisfied  out  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  very  bones  of  Paine,  of  which  he  has  dared  to  rob 
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tlie  more  congenial  dust  of  America,  that  he  might  polhilc 
with  them  the  hitherto  untainted  soil  of  England.  He  hugs 
the  excommunicated  relics  with  impious  affection,  and  hopes  to 
extract  from  the  bones  of  the  departed  rebel  aiul  Idaspberoer, 
the  phosphoric  matter  with  which  he  is  to  fire  the  state.  There 
would  be  something  inexpressibly  ridiculous  in  the  peregrina¬ 
tions  of  this  wretched  being  with  the  loathsome  skeleton  of  his 

f»recursor  in  wickedness,  were  there  not  the  deepest  malignity 
urking  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  hideous  exhibition  has  been  • 
got  up.  But  the  republication  by  Carlisle  of  Paine’s  writings, 
and  the  disinterment  by  Cobbett  of  his  bones,  are  parts  of  the 
same  unspeakably  nefarious  system,  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  all  other  proof  to  shew  the  substanial  identity  of  the  jacobin¬ 
ism  of  1798,  and  the  radicalism  of  1819.  Should  the  reform 
system  of  1819  ever  prosper  and  triumph — which  heaven  avert 
— the  column  commemorative  of  the  frightful  victory  w'ould  be 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Paine. 

The  life  of  this  matchless  villain,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  publication  before  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that*  many 
of  the  most  prominent  events  are  faithfully  related,  formed  a 
perfect  epitome  of  almost  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  may  deserve 
to  be  studied  as  affording  the  finest  possible  comment  on  his 
works.  He  was  originally  bred  a  stay-maker;  then  became  an 
exciseman ;  w’as  dismissed  for  a  fraudulent  breach  of  duty ; 
afterwards  restored  ;  and  again  finally  dismissed  for  a  repetition 
of  the  same  offence.  He  married ;  quarrelled  with,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  first  wife ;  married  again,  and  abandoned  his  se¬ 
cond.  Driven  from  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  born,  by 
the  notoriety  of  his  crimes,  he  took  refuge  in  the  crowded  obscu¬ 
rity  of  London, — abandoned  himself  to  the  lowest  debauchery, 
— and  contracted  some  very  serious  debts,  of  which  his  biogra¬ 
pher  is  puzzled  to  assign  the  origin.  Exiled  from  the  society, 
and  baffled  in  the  prospects  of  ordinary  and  honest  exertion,  he 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  dangerous  field  of  politics,  and  from  the 
villain  of  private  life,  soon  emerged  in  the  more  stately  guilt  of 
a  traitor.  England  was  not  the  place  where  this  sort  of  game 
could  be  played  with  safety, — and  the  incipient  ardour  of  the  re¬ 
volutionist  found  its  natural  scope  in  the  rebellion  of  America. 
To  this  great  receptacle  of  the  overflowing  guilt  of  Europe  did 
Paine  huiry  in  a  transport  of  delight, — and,  recommending  him- 
gwlf  to  the  rebel  chiefs,  by  his  implacable  and  deadly  hatred  of 
England,  soon  crept  into  confidence  and  favour.  But  the  base¬ 
ness  of  his  nature  never  forsook  him  for  a  moment ;  and  the  re¬ 
turn  made  by  him  for  the  hospitable  reception  with  which  he 
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met  from  the  transatlantic  patriots,  was  the  plunder  of  their 
treasury.  He  was  dismissed  accordingly,  but  not  unrewarded, 
for  the  virtue  of  treason  against  his  native  country,  was,  at  that 
time,  too  precious  in  the  eyes  of  his  patrons,  not  to  secure  him 
of  all  but  complete  indemnity  for  his  private  crimes.  After  the 
close  of  the  revolution- war,  however,  his  credit  seems  to  have 
sunk,  as  he  could  no  longer  atone  for  his  individual  atrocity  by 
the  merit  of  his  public  services.  To  England  he  accordingly 
returned, — but  i^re  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous,  without 
one  chasm  of  discontent  in  which  the  demon  could  effect  a  lodg¬ 
ment.  The  law  was  even  so  barbarously  just  as  to  seize  his 
person  for  the  large  debt  alluded  to  above ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  interposition  of  two  American  merchants,  who  appiear  to  have 
still  had  a  hankering  after  his  tried  patriotism,  that  he  recovered 
his  liberty. 

But  France  was  now  beginning  to  develojie  more  glorious 
prospiects  for  the  disheartened  gang  of  trmtors  and  incendiaries, 
— and  thither  this  arch-rebel  hurried  with  savage  joy.  In  Paris, 
he  met  at  first  with  the  reception  which  he  had  reason  to  expiect 
from  kindred,  and  all  but  equal  guilt,  and  while  he  mingled 
in  the  orgies  of  the  congenial  spirits  who  greeted  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  state  fast  verging  to  the  consummation  he  so  ve¬ 
hemently  desiretl,  and  (ottering  upon  the  brink  of  anarchy  and 
blood.  He  assisted,  w'ith  unremitting  zeal,  in  fomenting  the 
troubles — saw  rebellion  finally  triumphant — France  drenched  in 
blood,  and  overwhelmed  with  crime — and  had  the  savage  satis¬ 
faction,  when  he  looked  upxm  the  siiectacle,  to  reflect  that  it  was, 
in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  entirely  that  result 
which  his  system  was  fmrmed  to  realize.  But  the  doom  of  an 
intermeddler  in  the  beginnings  of  revolution  is  almost  invariably 
.sealed, — for  it  is  the  practice  of  anarchy  to  devour  the  first-bom  of 
its  children.  The  faction,  accordingly,  with  which  Paine  at  first 
co-op)erated,  was  overthrown  and  well-nigh  extinguished  by  the 
unsparing  proscription  of  Robespierre — ^but  Paine,  although  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  was^  by  some  strange  oversight,  omitted  in  the 
general  massacre,  till  the  fall  of  the  ferocious  anarch  let  him 
loose  once  more  upxm  the  world.  He  was  destitute,  dep)raved, 
loathsome  in  his  habits  beyond  imaginaUon  or  belief — ^but  still 
he  was  a  revolutionist,  and  therefore  an  American  was  found 
in  Paris  to  afford  him  the  shelter  of  his  house.  But  even 
American  partialities  could  not  long  endure  his  brutal  manners 
— ^his  unceasing  inebriety — his  loathsome  and  intolerable  habits ; 
and  the  apx)stle  of  infidelity  was  once  more  abandoned  to  the 
resources  of  chance.  While  in  Paris  he  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  an  unhappy  woman,  the  mother  of  a  family,  whom 
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he  first  made  a  convert  to  his  principles— then  seduced  from 
her  husband — and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  consum. 
mate  his  villainy,  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  America,  and 
to  carry  with  her  her  two  sons,  thus  leaving  the  father  deso* 
late.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  resumed  his  usual  courses 
—infusing  the  tmnt  of  his  odious  principles  into  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  afterwards  imposing  on  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  his  converts,  and  swindling  them  of  their  property.— 
Mr.  Harford  gives  a  singular  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of 
one  Carver,  whose  letter  is  cpioted  at  length,  and  exhibits  in 
the  homely  and  characteristic  remonstrance  t)f  the  now  unde¬ 
ceived  convert,  a  frightful  picture  of  the  impostor's  heart. 
The  treachery,  insolence,  callousness — the  coarse  debautherv 
—the  bestial  habits  of  this  most  offensive  of  animals,  arc  ex¬ 
hibited  in  colours  so  simple  and  yet  so  lively,  that  the  mind 
shrinks  from  the  too  faithful  exhibition. — Thus  did  Thomas 
Paine  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  land  which, 
if  it  did  not  give  him  birth,  was  certainly  the  nurse  of  his  ge¬ 
nius-revolting  to  every  human  creature,  and  at  last  all  but 
abandoned  of  human  sympathy  and  commiseration  —  violat¬ 
ing  in  practice  every  law,  divine  and  human — an  object  of  un- 
mingled  dread  and  abhorrence  while  his  reptile  existence  en- 
dur^,  and  terminating  at  last  his  foul  and  bloated  career  in 
extreme  agonies  of  lx)dy  and  of  spirit — the  one  produced  by 
the  coarse  and  unabated  sensuality  to  which  the  impostor  re¬ 
signed  himself,  and  the  other,  by  that  dread  of  an  hereafter,  of 
wnich  even  the  habitual  and  consummate  blasphemies  of  Paine 
could  not  obliterate  the  traces,  or  wear  out  the  terrors,  w  Inch 
started  from  their  long  slumber  to  embitter  the  last  dread  pang 
of  mortality.  • 

And  it  was  this  most  wretched  and  truly  deplorable  creature, 
who  aimed  at  destroying  not  merely  the  majestic  column  of  ci¬ 
vil  society,  but  the  rocky  foundations  of  religion,  struck  deep 
in  the  human  heart  by  the  hand  of  omnipotence,  and  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  the  human  spirit !  It  was  the  veriest  worm 
that  crawls  upon  its  surface,  that  aspired  to  push  the  world 
from  its  axis,  and  to  change  the  system  of  the  universe  !  It  was 
Thomas  Paine  who  sought  to  command  the  source  and  centre 
of  all  mortal  energy,  by  subjugating  the  spirit  of  man  to  his 
sway,  and  who  would  have  made  kings  and  conquerors  the  slaves 
of  his  larger  ambition,  by  chaining  them  to  the  baseness  of  his 
principles,  and  making  implicit  obedience  the  tenure  of  their 
subordinate  power.  It  was  this  reptile  that  dared  to  dash  itself 
in  blind  fury  against  the  rock  of  ages — and  dropt  from'  the 
^ock  *mto  loathsome  corruption.  It  was  he  who  summoned 
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mankind  to  take  their  new  lessons  of  morality  and  reli^on  from 
the  lips  of  a  being  overrun  with  all  baseness  and  crime,  and 
who  propounded  the  oracles  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  amid  di0 
fumes  of  solitary,  midnight,  and  brutal  intoxication.  It  was  Hi 
who  demanded  of  the  world,  that  it  should  prostrate  before  Aw  ar¬ 
rogance  and  imbecility,  the  collected  intellect  and  genius  of  ages ! 

Upon  this  subject  we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  a  passage 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Erskine.  ujwn  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  one  Williams,  a  printer,  for  publishing  ‘  The  Age  pf 
Reason,’  which  Mr.  Harford  has  very  properly  embodied  in  his 
biographical  sketch.  It  does  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  Lord 
Erskine.  and.  at  the  present  moment,  cannot  be  too  extensively 
drculated  among  the  people 

But  it  seems  this  is  an  soE  of  reason,  (says  the  orator,  in  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  bold  pretensions  of  the  blasphemer)  and  the  time  and  the 
person  are  at  last  arrived,  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors  which  have 
overspread  the  past  generati«tns  of  ignorance.  The  believers  in  Christ¬ 
ianity  are  many,  but  it  belongs  to  the  few  that  are  wise  to  correct 
their  credulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  reason,  and  superior  reason  may, 
therefore,  dictate  to  the  weak.  In  running  the  mind  along  the  long 
list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians,  I  cannot  help  l  amenting,  that 
Newton  had  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness  filled 
up  with  this  new  flood  of  light.  But  the  subject  is  too  awful  for 
irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was  a  Christian ! 
Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  fastened  by  nature 
upon  our  finite  conceptions.  Newton,  whose  science  was  truth,  and 
the  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy— ~not  those 
visionary  and  arrogant  presumptions,  which  too  ot\en  usurp  its  name, 
but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics,  which,  like  fU 
gures,  cannot  lie.  Newton,  who  carried  the  line  and  rule  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  liarriers  of  creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by  which  all 
created  matter  exists,  and  is  held  together.  But  this  extraordinary 
man  in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors, 
which  a  minuter  investigation  of  the  created  things  on  this  eartli  might 
have  taught  him.  What  shall  then  lie  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle, 
w  ho  looked  into  the  organic  structure  of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inani¬ 
mate  substances  which  the  foot  treads  upon  ?  Such  a  man  may  be 
supposed  lO  have  been  equdly  qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  to  look  up 
through  nature  to  nature's  God.  Yet  the  result  of  all  his  contem¬ 
plations  was  the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all  which  the 
other  holds  in  contempt,  as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 
But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of  that  under¬ 
standing  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  Let 
that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Ix>cke,  who,  to  the  highest  pi'ch 
of  devotion  and  adoration,  was  a  Christian — .Vlr.  Locke,  whose  office 
was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to  the  very  fountains 
of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reas<Mungi  Che  de- 
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rious  mind  of  man,  by  showing  him  its  whole  process,  from  the  first 
perceptions  of  lense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratiocination putting 
4Piin  upon  Mse  c^iuicMi,  by  practical  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human 
jHgment. 

“  But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and  ' 
lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  laws  which  practically  reflate  mankind.  Gentlemen  !  in  the 
place  where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided,  whose 
faith  in  Christianity  is  an  exalted  commentary  upon  its  truth  and  rea¬ 
son,  and  whose  life  was  b  glorious  example  of  its  firuits ;  whose  jus¬ 
tice,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  will 
be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest  reverence  and  admiration. 
But  it  is  said  by  tlie  author,  that  the  Christian  fable  is  but  the  tale  of 
the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Mythologies  of  the  Heathens. 
Did  Milton  understand  those  mythologies  if  Was  he  less  versed  than' 
Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the  world  ?  No ;  they  were  the 
subject  of  his  immortal  song ;  and  though  shut  out  from  all  recur¬ 
rence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  fr^  the  stores  of  a  memory 
rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew,  and  laid  them  in  order  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  real  and  exalted  faith,  the  unquestionable  source  of  that 
fervid  genius,  which  has  cast  a  kind  of  shade  upon  all  the  other 
works  ^  man. 

He  {Nus'd  the  bounds  of  flaming  space. 

Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaae— 

He  saw,— till,  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 

He  clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night.” 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was  extinguished :  The 
CELESTIAL  LIGHT  shone  inward,  and  enabled  him  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man." — The  result  of  his  thinking  was  neveitheless  not 
cpiite  the  same  as  the  author’s  bafore  us.  The  mysterious'incama- 
tion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  (which  this  work  blasphemes  in  words  so 
wholly  unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  Court  of 
Justice,  that  1  dare  not,  and  will  not,  give  them  utterance)  Milton 
made  the  grand  conclusion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  the  rest  from  his  fi¬ 
nished  labors,  and  the  ultimate  hope ,  expectation  and  glory  of  the 
world. 

**  A  Virgin  u  his  Mother,  but  hit  Sire, 

The  power  of  the  Mott  High ;  he  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 

With  earth’s  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  hcav’ns.'* 

“  The  immortal  poet  having  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  angel 
the  prophecy  of  man’s  redemption,  follows  it  with  that  solemn  and 
beautiful  admonition,  addressed  in  the  Poem  to  our  great  first  parent, 

^  but  intended  as  an  address  to  his  posterity  through  all  generations : 

*•  This  having  team’d,  thou  hast  attain’d  the  sum 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew’st  by  name,  and  all  th’  ethereal  pow’rs, 

•  All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature’s  works, 

Ur  works  of  God  in  beav’n,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
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Aad  all  die  tichct  of  thi«  world  enjoy'd.!, 

A  nd  all  the  rule,  one  empire  ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thj  knowled^  aaswerible  ;  add  foiili. 

Add  rirtuc,  patience,  tempenmoe;  add  love,  • 

Jij  name  to  come  call’d  Ciiarity,  the  goal 
Of  all  die  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  lodi 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  ghalt  possess 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  tar.” 

Thus  you  find  all  tliat  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or  illustrious, 
anxMigst  created  beings  ;  all  the  minds  gifted  Ijeyond  ordinary  nature, 
if  not  inspired  by  its  universal  Author  for  the  advancement  and  di^i« 
ty  of  the  world,  though  divided  by  distant  ages,  and  by  clashing 
opinions,  yet  joined  as  it  were  in  one  sublime  chorus,  to  celebrate  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  laying  upon  its  holy  altars  the  never-fad¬ 
ing  offerings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 

“  Against  all  this  concurring  testimony,  we  find  suddenly,  from 
the  author  of  this  book,  that  ^e  Bible  teaches  nothing  but  “  lies, 
OBSCENITY,  CRUELTY,  and  INJUSTICE."  Had  he  ever  read  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the  great  principles  of  our  faith 
and  duty  are  summed  up?  Let  us  all  but  read  and  practise  it ;  and 
lies,  obscenity,  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  all  human  wickedness,  will 
be  banished  from  the  world  !” 

This  is  an  excellent  passage,  full  of  just  reflection,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  true  eloquence.  The  leading  idea  presents  an 
argument  equally  sound  and  triumphant,  and  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  quell  the  shallow  petulance,  and  overweening  pride,  of 
the  sophists  of  infidelity.  It  is  this  pride  that  imparts  to  them 
a  semblance  of  daring,  uncongenial  to  their  natures,  and  impels 
them  to  court  the  cheap  reputation  of  superior  intellect  in  the 
extinction  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the  heart.#They  afiPect 
to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  the  species;  but  in  their  lahorii 
ous  ascent  to  the  chilling  heights  of  scepticism,  they  leave  behind 
them  ilic  genial  rt'gions  of  fc*eling,  in  which  alone  human  virtue 
can  take  root  and  flourish.  They  ascend  only  in  the  force  of  a 
sjxH^ific  levity  of  soul,  and  prove  their  adherence  to  the  system 
■nature,  which  it  is  their  cant  so  much  to  eulogize,  by  aspiring  to 
a  state  <if  divorcement  from  the  uncxtinguishable  sympathies  of 
mankind.  The  infidel  is  at  once  a  stranger  on  earth,  and  an 
tdicn  to  heaven — unfit  to  mingle  in  the  deepest  and  most  cherish¬ 
ed  emotions  of  his  fellow-men,  and  shut  out  by  the  darkness 
which  compasses  his  soul  from  every,  ray  of  immortality.  And 
this  is  the  being,  who,  in  the  vain  pride  of  his  heart,  mistakes  se¬ 
clusion  for  superiority,  and  the  presence  of  abject  feeling  for  the 
intimation  of  lofty  intellect !  But  when  all  general  reasoning 
might  fail  in  its  effect  upon  his  fantastic  pretensions — when  false 

Kride  may  chain  him  in  stubborn  adherence  to  the  baseness  of 
is  delusion,  and  lead  him  to  imagine  that  by  the  mere  inso¬ 
lence  of  his  contempt  poured  upon  religion,  he  is  raised  above  its 
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precepts  and  its  hopes — vhen  he  may  remain  untouched  by  its 
nigh  and  abstract  sublimity,  he  may  yet  be  overawed  by  the  near 
and  palpable  exemplification  oi‘  its  haJlowed  influence  on  the  com. 
prehensive  soul  of  a  Newton,  or  the  majestic  spirit  of  a  Milton. 

It  is  curious  indcetl  to  reflect  upon  the  contrast  exhibited  by 
the  intellectual  characters  of  the  leading  champions  of  infidelity 
in  modem  times,  and  the  mighty  minds  who  have  been  no  less 
distinguished  by  their  giganUc  su|)eriority  in  literature  and 
science,  than  by  their  humble  and  sincere  submission  to  the  pow. 
er  of  Christianity.  The  names  of  V’olUure,  Rousseau,  and 
Hume,  will  immediately  occur  as  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
former  class — the  bright  and  happy  selection  made  by  Lord  Er- 
skine — of  Milton  and  Newton  in  particular — will  afford  a  specimen 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  our  pur|X)se  to  detract,  in  any  way,  from  the 
real  merits  of  the  brilliant  men  whom  we  have  first  named  above  ; 
for  we  can  afford  to  them  the  most  lavish  allowance  of  praise, 
and  yet  shall  one  of  the  nobler  and  contrasted  file  be  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  entire  host.  The  variety,  acuteness,  spirit,  and 
pervading  wit  and  elegance  of  Voltaire — the  passionate  energy  of 
Rousseau — the  subtle,  penetrating,  reflective,  and  cautious  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Hume,  have  been  admitted,  appreciated,  and  ad¬ 
mired.  Rut  in  all  of  them  we  desiderate  the  very  highest  ele¬ 
ments  of  genius — the  sublime,  creative,  inborn  vigour  of  soul, 
— the  boundless  grasp,  and  quenchless  fire  of  genuine  inspi¬ 
ration.  The  name  of  Newton  stands  lofty,  and  alone,  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  philosophy — the  spirit  of  Milton  has  surpas¬ 
sed  every  other  in  the  boldness  and  sustained  vigour  of  its  flight 
through  the  very  highest  regions  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison,  we  are  aware,  betw’ixt  these  gigantic  intellects,  and  the 
tiny,  although  brilliant  spirits  to  which  they  stand  opposed  by 
the  stedfastness  of  their  faith,  and  the  humility  of  their  devotion. 
It  was  Milton’s  to  raise  a  column,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven; 
and  it  was  the  peculiar  temerity  of  Voltaire  to  scribble  upon  it 
licentious  jokes,  of  which  the  growing  reverence  of  mankind 
will  yet  wear  off  every  trace  from  the  surface  of  the  adamant. 
The  energy  of  Rousseau  was  a  mere  earth-born  power,  kin¬ 
dled  at  the  impure  sources  of  sensuality — the  fire  of  Milton 
was  heaven-derived,  and  will  blaze  for  ever  by  the  shrine  of  im¬ 
mortality.  The  philosophy  of  Hume  was  metaphysical  but  not 
intellectual ;  it  could  distinguish  the  forms,  but  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  mysterious  workings  of  thought.  There  is,  in  short, 
about  all  the  deistical  writers  a  levity,  a  coldness,  a  want  of  depth 
and  richness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  an  abject  vulgarity  of  aim, 
which  the  soul  of  man  resents  in  its  moments  of  higher  emotion, 
and,  turning  with  disdain  from  those  who  present  to  it  a  picture 
of  the  baser  parts  of  humanity  alone,  flics  to  its  n)ighticr  guides 
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vho  can  conduct  it  through  the  entire  and  magnificent  scene, 
stored  with  the  beauty,  and  exalted  by  the  majesty  of  their  wis- 
dom  and  genius. 

The  witty  and  ingenious  writers,  however,  whom  we  have 
named  above,  far  as  they  are  removed  in  the  scale  of  talent 
from  the  great  men  to  whom  they  stand  opposed  in  the  moral 
purpose  and  tendency  of  their  speculations,  have  had  a  great 
and  a  calamitous  influence  upon  society.  The  shreds  of  their 
scornful  unbelief  and  impious  mockeries  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  vilest  of  the  species,  who  without  their  wit 
or  learning,  have  shared  their  temerity  in  abundance ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  have  far  outdone  them  in  offensive 
insolence  and  brutal  coarseness.  The  lowest  and  most  illiterate 
creature  Imagines  that  he  can  laugh  down  the  reverence  due '  to 
religion  by  a  scrap  of  Voltaire's  buffoonery,  and  emancipate 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  morality,  upon  the  strength  of  some 
rhapsody  of  Rousseau's.  The  taste  for  this  sort  of  libertine 
speculation  has  descended  to  the  very  bottom  of  society,  and  has 
vrrought  a  terrible  ehange  upon  its  entire  constitution.  The 
difficulty  of  reclaiming  the  victim  of  such  delusions,  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  ignorance  and  stupidity ;  for  without  talent  for 
comprehensive  reasoning,  he  cannot  grasp  the  various  bearings 
of  the  mighty  ^question  ;  and  without  extensive  reading,  he  is 
not  aware  that  what  he  fondly  embraces  as  a  precious  novel¬ 
ty,  is  but  a  forgotten  sophism,  long  since  beaten  to  the  ground, 
and  dug  up  by  some  venal  impostor  from  the  rubbish  of  van¬ 
quished  infidelity.  The  consequence  is  deplorable, — the  poi¬ 
soned  dart  is  stubbornly  retained  by  the  collapsing  vacuity  of 
the  understanding.  We  have  all  witnessetl  the  consequences  of 
this  frightful  relaxation  of  moral  and  religious  principle  through¬ 
out  the  population  of  a  great  and  neighbouring  country ;  we 
have  experienced  of  late  the  partial  visitation  of  the  calamity 
among  the  hitherto  untainted  mass  of  our  own  people,  and  have 
lieen  called  upon  to  study  the  aspect  of  its  workings ;  and  those 
who  are  the  most  indiff'erent  to  the  progress  of  the  evil  in  the 
abstract,  must  tremble  when  they  behold  its  ejfecle.  Of  all  the 
remedies  for  the  contagion,  none,  perhaps,  could  be  more  sure 
or  effectual  than  a  full  unveiling  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  its  nauseous  and  jiolluted  source ;  let  them  study  well  the 
characters  of  the  anarchists  and  atheists ;  let  them  decide  whether 
they  are  to  take  their  new  lessons  of  purity  and  virtue  from  the 
stye  of  licentiousness,  and  cowardice,  and  cruelty  ;  and  in  their 
meditations  on  the  morality  and  theology  of  radical  reform,’  let 
them  fasten  their  eye  on  the  image  of  Paine.  It  is  not  his  bones, 
but  his  life  we  want  as  a  comment  on  “  The  Rights  of  Man," 
and  “  The  Age  of  Reason." 
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Ait.  VII.  Metnolres  pour  aervir  d  VHxstmrt  de  La  Vie  Pri- 
vee^  du  RetouVy  et  du  Regne  de  Napoleon  en  1316.  Far.  M. 
Flkuey  de  Chaboui.on,  Ex-Secretaire  de  TEmpereur  Napo¬ 
leon  et  de  Son  Cabinet,  Maitre  deg  Rcquctes  au  Conseil  d'Etat, 
Baron,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d'llonneur,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre 
de  la  Reunion.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  834.  London.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street  1819. 

w  E  rejoice  to  find  men  writing  books  of  any  conceivable  de¬ 
gree  of  literary  merit,  who,  if  circumstances  md  not  so  engage 
them,  would  be  much  worse  employed.  We  have  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  congratulate  the  world  on  the  important  ac¬ 
cession  to  its  literature,  which  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
employment  to  the  war-makers  and  king-manufacturers  of  the 
French  Hevoludon ;  and  we  cordially  welcome  every  fresh  proof, 
in  the  same  sort,  of  the  permanent  stagnation  of  their  former  trade. 
Much  as  we  feel  for  operatives  thrown  idle,  it  was  certainly  con¬ 
soling  to  see  Messieurs  Pillet  and  Giourgaud,  for  example,  out  of 
work  in  the  glory  line,  without  orders  on  hand  for  victories  and 
spoils,  and  peacefully  employing  their  leisure  hours,  like  our¬ 
selves,  in  shedding  ink  alone. 

M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  whose  honours,  now,  alas,  blaze 
only  in  his  tMe  page  ;  who  has  been  left  by  a  flight  of  et  coeteraSy 
like  a  foiled  sportsman  by  a  covey  of  partridges,  “  Eheu  Jitgaces 
the  same  M.  Fleury  has,  at  this  late  hour,  taken  up  his  pen  to  vin- 
d'cate  the  cause  of  truth,  and  sweep  away,  as  unworthy  of  cre¬ 
dit,*  all  that  has  been  written  heretofore  on  the  same  subject,  by 
friend  or  foe.  Now  the  already  mentioned  M.  Gourgaud  of¬ 
fered  the  same  pledge ;  nevertheless,  we  find  M.  Fleury  enter¬ 
ing  a  caveat  against  M.  Gourgaud  himself,  who,  it  turns  out, 
from  M.  Fleury 's  better  information,  could  not  know  things  which 
he  most  confidently  stated.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
was  quite  our  opinion  of  M.  Gourgaud ;  and  although  the  latter, 
we  doubt  not,  would  put  in  a  cross  caution  against  our  implicit¬ 
ly  believing  what  we  are  told  by  M.  Fleury,— whereby,  with 
some,  the  issue  might  come  to  that  crisis  where  the  disputants 
are  believed  in  nothing  but  their  mutual  charges  of  falsehood — 
we  take  leave  to  find  for  M.  Fleury,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  joins  us  against  our  old  enemy,  M.  Gourgaud. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  M.  Fleury  avers  more  than  he 
proves ;  but  the  reader,  relying,  as  he  cannot  fail  to  do,  on  the 
most  solemn  assurances,  again  and  again  repeated,  coming  from 
M.  Fleury  himself,  of  the  absence  in  him,  M.  Fleury,  of  pre¬ 
judice,  partiality  and  (passion,  must  agree  with  us,  that  to 
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have  encumbered  a  flowing,  touching,  fascinating  narrative, 
with  proofs  and  documents,  would  have  utterly  ruined  its  ^ecfy 
and  left  it  without  admirers,  nay,  without  readers,  as  mu^  as 
its  author  is  bared  of  titles  of  honour  and  badges  of  glory.  In 
sober  truth,  the  history  of  “  the  hundred  days^  needs  no  vouch¬ 
ers  in  the  hands  of  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon.  His  narrative  is 
never  inconsistent,  never  self-contradictory.  It  holds  a  steady, 
dignified,  candid,  moderate,  modest  course,  which  sets  passion, 
interest,  and  even  imagination,  at  defiance.  Moral  qualities  in 
a  historian  are,  after  dl,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  intellec¬ 
tual  ;  but  it  is  only  by  their  happy  union,  as  in  M.  Fleury,  that 
the  beau  ideal  historigue  is  attaint. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  impartial  reader’s  opinion  of  this  work,  I 
protest,  once  for  all,  that  1  have  not  suffered  myself  to  be  influenced 
by  any  private  considerations,  by  any  sentiment  of  hatred,  affection, 
or  gratitude  (  I  have  followed  the  dictates  of  conscience  alone,  and  can 
say  with  Montaigne,  *  Ceci  est  un  litre  de  bonne foi*’ 

There  is  much  naivete  and  trust-worthy  candour  in  our  au¬ 
thor's  giving  a  chronological  reason,  merely,  for  having  had  no 
share  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 

“  Too  young  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  {pour  avoir  pu,)  to 
participate  in  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  I  have  begun' 
and  ended  my  political  career  without  stain  or  reproach.  The  places, 
the  titles,  the  decorations,  which  the  Emperor  condescended  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  me,  were  the  price  of  several  acts  of  great  self  devotion, 
and  of  twelve  years  of  proofs  and  sacrifices.  I  never  received  from 
him  favour  or  largesse  ;  I  entered  his  service  rich ;  I  have  come  out 
of  it  poor.” 

Now  we 'protest  against  the  prejudice  which  refuses  credit  to 
any  thing  a  man  says  very  highly  in  his  own  praise.  Why  should 
we  doubt  the  above  heroic  declaration  ?  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  true.  A  high  office-bearer  may  volunta¬ 
rily  resign  a  situation,  which,  during  a  long  period,  he  has  held 
in  all  the  purity  of  a  dignified  poverty  ;  or,  having  held  it  a  short 
time,  may  be  driven  -froni  it  vi  majorey  and  lose  his  office  and  his 
private  fortune  by  the  same  revolution,  before  he  has  had  time 
to  satisfy  a  suspecting  world,  whether  in  the  long  run  he  was  to 
be  poor  or  rich.  Events  would  not  wait— no  blame  to  M. 
Fleury. 

Our  author's  leading  ihe^a  is,  that  the  French  revolutionists 
were  never  in  the  wrong;  that  they  were  more  “  sinned  against 
than  sinning and  that  all  their  movements,  martial  and  politi¬ 
cal,  however  apparently  violent  and  contradictory,  were  the  ne¬ 
cessary  results  of  the  acts  and  dec'ds  of  their  enemies  operating 
upon  their  innocent  rij  inertia:.  After  demonstrating  that,  upon 
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Napoleon's  entry  into  Lyons  from  Elba,  he,  M.  Fleury,  in  join¬ 
ing  him,  took  the  riffht  side,  because  Solon  delared  those  infa¬ 
mous  who  took  no  part  in  the  troubles  of  their  country,  he  adds, 
with  infinite  point  as  well  as  justice,  and  Nvith  perfect  fr^om  from 
that  egohme  which,  systematically  as  well  as  habitually,  arrogates 
every  thing  to  the  side  we  choose  to  adopt, 

"  If  the  misfortunes  of  the  20th  of  March  should  fall  on  the  guilty, 
tlrase  will  not  be,  /  repeal  il,  the  Frenchmen  who  abandoned  the 
Royal  standard,  to  return  to  the  ancient  colours  of  their  country  ; 
bat  those  imprudent  and  senseless  men,  who,  by  their  menaces,  their 
injustice,  and  their  outrages,  forced  ns  to  choose  between  insurrection 
and  slavery,  between  honour  and  infamy." 

M.  Fleury  is  likewise  a  very  harmless  person  ;  seeing  that  for 
the  long  ])eriod  of  one  hundred  days,  as  he  himself  boasts,  for  he 
very  modestly  limits  the  pericxl,  he  did  not  evil  entreat  any  one. 
He  farther  claims  the  merit  of  living  in  tranquillity  and  solitude 
under  the  j)resent  government  of  France ;  deprived  by  events, 
however,  of  the  means  of  proving  his  tranquillity  to  be  his  own 
choice ;  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  manner  of 
favourable  presumptions, 

“  This  explanation  or  apology  has  been  considered  by  me  as 
necessary  :  it  is  right  the  reader  should  know  with  whom  he  has 
to  do.”  We  cordially  agree  in  this  last  sentiment,  which 
has  all  the  force  of  a  truism ;  and  in  fartherance  of  the  author's 
expose  de  soi-memey  we  would  increase  the  interest  as  well  as  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  readers,  by  assuring  them,  on  his  own  high  au¬ 
thority,  that  his  sources  of  information  are  far  more  rich  and  co¬ 
pious  than  those  of  all  other  historians ;  and  that  he  has  a  per¬ 
spicacity  in  connecting  results  with  causes,  and  diving  into  mo¬ 
tives,  to  which  they  were  utter  strangers. 

M,  Fleury's  statements  and  expressions  are  highly  favourable 
to  Napoleon’s  character  and  motives ;  and,  assuredly,  when  we 
read  so  much,  as  w'e  do  in  the  work  -before  us,  of  that  per¬ 
sonage’s  generosity  and  feeling,  and  the  excellence  of  his  heart, 
we  know  not  whether  we  are  more  puzzled  to  explain  his  usage 
of  the  human  race,  or  their  usage  of  him.  His  abdication  in 
1814,  for  example,  was  solely  to  prevent  bloodshed.  His  return 
from  Elba,  hitherto  so  little  understood — some,  according  to 
our  author,  supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by  mere  hostility  to 
the  Bourbons ;  and  others  still  more  absurdly  imagining  that 
he  acted  from  any  thing  Hke  freewill,  {qiCil  avail  ag‘i  de  son 
propre  mouvement) — is  thus  lucidly  explained :  «  The  world 
will  learn  with  surpri^,  with  admiration,  perhaps^  that  that  as¬ 
tonishing  revolution  was  the  unheard-of  work  of  two  men^  and  of 
a  fezo  words !” 

Our  author  concludes  his  truly  humble  preface  with  a  very 
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prudent  salvo,  he  being  actually  resident  in  France.  He  means 
to  say  some  severe  things  of  the  royal  government,  but  he  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  king's  ministers.  He. 
then  commences  his  Memoires  proper  with  much  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  French  people  to  their 
benefactor  Napoleon.  And  really  the  two  occasions  to  which 
he  alludes  could  not  have  been  better  selected  to  demonstrate 
how  thankless  a  task  it  is  for  the  well-wishers  of  mankind  to 
sacrifice  to  the  good  of  the  species.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
that,  when  Napoleon  was  so  beneficent  as  to  carry  havoc  into 
the  heart  of  friendly  Spain  ;  so  generous  as  to  devote  half  a 
million  of  Frenchmen  in  the  enterprise ;  and,  above  all,  so  un¬ 
happy  as  to  fail  in  his  virtuous  object ;  “  there  were  who  only 
saw  in  that  war  an  unjust  aggression,  even  an  odious  wickedness!* 
Nay,  “  murmurs  were  heard,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Napoleon, 
the  object  of  the  reproaches  of  the  nation,  was  accused  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  a  vain  and  culpable  ambition,  the  blood  and  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  France  !*  But  who  will  toil  and  lalmur,  and  fight,  for 
an  ungrateful  country,  if  Napoleon,  after  losing  in  Russia  another 
half  million  of  men,  was  very  indifferently  received  by  their 
mourning  relatives  1  Can  any  thing  be  more  heart-sickening  to 
such  a  philanthropist  than  what  M.  Fleury,  with  a  proper  feel¬ 
ing,  resents  on  his  account,  thus :  “  The  Emperor  having  es¬ 
caped  almost  alone  from  that  disaster,  returned  to  his  capital. 
Hjs  countenance  was  that  of  a  great  man  above  adversity ;  but 
that  countenance  was  only  considered  the  effect  of  a  barbarous 

insensibility  !  It  irritated  instead  of  reassuring  all  hearts.  From 
all  ijuarters  resounded  new’  murmurs,  and  new  cries  of  indigna¬ 
tion  I*  AVe  hold  all  this,  on  the  part  of  the  French  people,  to 
be  so  monstrous,  that  we  were  beginning  to  change  our  good 
opinion  of  them,  till  the  following  characteristic  passage  restored 
our  just  estimation  of  tlieir  consistency,  moderation,  and  real 
feeling.  Our  readers,  to  think  with  us,  must  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  loss  of  a  million  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France  had 
thrown  the  nation  into  the  deepest  affliction :  “  Nevertheless, 
such  was  YET  the  pride  with  which  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon 
had  inebriated  France,  that,  ashamed  of  her  reverses,  she  im¬ 
plored  new  victories :  Armies  were  formed  by  enchantment,  and 
Napoleon  re-appeared  in  Germany  as  formidable  as  ever.”  This 
w’as  doubtless  the  balm  of  consolation  to  a  land  of  mourning.  But 
short  W’as  its  influence.  The  already  too  severely  tried  people 
of  France  w’erc  not  destined  to  have  their  drooping  spints  re¬ 
vived  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies  alone  ;  Frenchmen  were 
yet  to  be  the  victims ;  Leipsic  was  fought :  and  we  do,  in  read¬ 
ing,  drop  a  tear  for  every  feeling  word  with  which  our  author 
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describes  “  tlie  heart-rending  spectacle  of  the  precipitate  re-  | 

treat  of  a  national  army  in  disorder— the  last  nope  of  their  % 

country.”  It  was  then  the  remembrance  of  Spain  and  Russia  f' 

revived ;  the  tears  of  mothers  and  widows  flowed  afresh  ;  and, 

Oh,  ungrateful  France  !  “  Nothing  was  agmn  heard  but  impre-  j 

cations  against  the  author  of  so  many  ills — against  Napoleon  !”  ] 

The  Emperor’s  proposed  measure  of  dying,  in  his  own  person,  ' 

at  the  head  of  the  survivors  of  his  slaughtered  armies,  was  not  !■ 

conridered  by  the  French  people  as  value  for  their  losses ;  (an  i 

incomprehensible  miscalculation  !)  and  the  offered  sacrifice,  I 

“  hautement  annoncS,""  produced,  says  our  author,  “  V7ic  impres- 
eion  passagire,"  the  French  people  contemplating  with  “  sang  ]»! 
Jroid"  the  death  which  he  proposed  to  go  forth  to  meet ! 

We  would  not  do  M.  Fleury  the  injustice  to  leave  unlauded,  m 
what  our  readers  must  have  already  admired,  that  correct  logic  r 

wherewith  he  steers  clear  of  every  tiling  like  a  turn  eerpiitury  and  I  i 

draws  incontrovertible  inferences  from  indisputable  premises, 
in  support  of  his  very  numerous  theories ;  we  cannot  therefore 
avoid  applauding  the  demonstration  of  his  preliminary  position,  { 
that  Napoleon  alidicated  his  throne  merely  to  save  bloodshed. 

“  Such  was  the  state  of  France  at  the  moment  when  Napol-  j! 
eon,  reduced  by  the  public  apathy  to  absolute  inability  to  make 
either  war  or  peace,  consented  to  lay  down  his  crown.”  Some  |1 

inexperienced  reasoners,  who  cannot  comprehend  a  well-built  1 

syllogism,  may  think  this  last  passage  proves  that  the  blood  of  [ 

the  French  was  saved  by  themselves  rather  than  by  their  Em-  I 
peror,  on  the  aliove  trying  occasion.  This,  however,  is  the  mere 
result  of  a  prejudice  on  the  subject ;  and  one  very  unaccounta¬ 
bly  prevalent  in  England.  We  were  ourselves  nevertheless,  -■ 

we  must  confess,  perplexed  with  a  note  in  these  words,  “  The  \ 

nationy  it  in  truCy  abandoned  Napoleon  in  1814.”  But  we  are  | 

certain  that  our  author  assumes  the  irpnical,  downright,  when  he  I 

confesses,  what  his  master  would  have  died  sooner  than  acknow- 
ledge,  “  The  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  ! 
“  hie  hatred  to  England,  and  the  continental  system  thence  re- 
“  suiting.  That  gigantic  system,  in  oppressing  Europe,  necessa-  ' 
“  rily  rmsed  it  against  Napoleon  and  France,  and  thereby  occa- 
“  sioned  the  ruin  of  France  and  Napoleon.  ‘  Rome,’  says  Mon- 

tesquieu,’  ”  &c. — something  pointedly  applicable,  as  follows  of 
course,  when  French  revolutionary  authors  illustrate  from  Rome 
or  Greece. 

Our  author  puts  the  restored  government  of  France  upon  its 
trial  on  the  question  of  fidelity  to  the  charter  of  its  restoration.  j; 

This  was — “  To  the  army  its  rank,  rewards,  honours.  To  ! 

“  magistrates  and  other  functionaries  the  conservation  of  their  ; 
“  employments  and  distinctions.  To  the  citizens  oblivion  of  the  ’  i 
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“  past,  and  respect  for  their  rights,  properties,  and  institutions." 
Now  we  were  aware  that  the  Bourbons  committed  some  blun¬ 
ders  in  their  outset ;  and  in  some  particulars  did  not  clearly  and 
unequivocally  redeem  their  pledges,  in  the  short  time  allotted 
them,  whatever  they  might  have  done  had  Napoleon  had  more 
patience ;  but,  till  enlightened  by  M.  Fleury,  we  had  ncft  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  did  nothing  right,  just  or  rational ;  thereby  af¬ 
fording  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  virtuous  Napoleon,  who 
never  did  or  could  do  wrong;  and  whose  sole  motive  in  re¬ 
appearing  was  to  rescue  an  unoffending  and  suftering  people 
from  the  gripe  of  a  detestable  tyranny.  We  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  a  tythe  of  what  M.  Fleury  narrates,  if  he  did  not  vouch 
for  it.  Napoleon  had  just  said  to  his  beaten  troops,  with  that 
perfect  sincerity  which  entered  into  all  his  motives,  and  adorned 
all  his  actions,  “  Be  faithful  to  the  new  Sovereign  of  France.  Do 
“  net  rend  this  dear  country,  so  long  unhappy.”  Louis  was  re¬ 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  French  people, 

“  tired  of  dissensions,  reverses,  and  even  victories,”  were  universal¬ 
ly  disposed  to  support  him, — when  he  forfeited  his  royal  pledge  in 
every  particular.  For  example,  he  absolutely  took  some  emigrants 
into  his  service,  to  the  exclusion,  pro  ianto,  of  the  more  worthy 
retainers  of  the  displaced  government !  He  gave  commissions  to 
some  royalists,  which  entitled  them  to  command  the  veterans  of 
Napoleon !  He  did  not  banish  the  ancient  nobility  from  hit 
court ;  or  decree  that  the  newly-raised  peers  of  the  Revolution 
should  be  genteeler  than  the  old  noblesse  !  nay,  he  did  not  fore¬ 
see  and  prevent  some  quarrels  for  precedency  between  the  ladies 
royalist  and  revolutionary ;  which  dissensions  always  ended  in 
sending  home  the  new  female  dignitaries  crying— on  court  days  ? 
In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  complete  ascendency  of 
the  ancient  nobility  was  contemplated,  and  therefore  the  restora¬ 
tion,  in  omnibus,  of  the  ancient  despotism.  As  evidence  of  this 
intention,  the  following  passage,  in  its  originality,  truth,  and 
force,  is  little  short  of  irresistible. 

“  Konaparte,  to  whose  authority  H  (the  Bourbon  government)  often 
appealed,  had  himself  recognised  the  danger  of  giving  the  French  a 
representative  government,  and  the  necessity  of  ruling  despotically. 
But  Bonaparte,  in  re-establishing  the  throne,  morality,  religion,  in 
cre-iting  noble  institutions,  in  rendering  France  tranquil  at  home,  and 
formidable  abroad,  had  acquired,  by  his  services  and  his  victories,  an 
impaniig  authority,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  right  to  des¬ 
potism,  which  the  Bourbons  neither  had  nor  could  have  !" 

Truth,  they  say,  does  not  easily  reach  the  ears  of  monarchs. 
Hear  how  our  author  would  have  secured  that  blessing  to  Louis 
XVIII.  “  At  first  he  had  formed  the  prudent  resolution  of  at¬ 
taching  to  his  person  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  distinguished 


in  the  Revolution,''  ( notables  de  la  Revolution. )  This  project, 
truth  obliges  us  to  confess,  xocu  abandoned  by  the  king  in  favour 
of  a  moderate  admixture  of  men  whom  he  imagined  might  be 
more  attached  to  him  and  less  to  the  ex-emperor.  That  preju¬ 
dice  went  even  farther  in  this  country ;  for  a  prejudice,  the  event 
dem'o'istrated  it  to  be  in  the  tried  fidelity  of  such  of  the  **  nota¬ 
bles  de  la  Revolution^  as  were  confided  in ;  and  there  were,  whose 
fancies,  more  lively  than  their  reason  was  sound,  would  all  the 
time  be  likening  the  King,  surrounded  by  the  marshals  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  to  Daniel  in  the  lions  den ;  nay,  who  even  at  this  time 
of  day  question  the  wisdom  of  allowing  any  of  the  said  surviving 
notables  to  set  foot  again  on  the  soil  of  France.  But,  with 
such  persons,  it  is  in  vmn  to  reason. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  for  an  eloquent  and  indig. 
nant  enumeration  of  the  ministers  chosen  by  the  king  in  all 
their  weakness  and  wickedness  ;  and  for  a  luminous  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  attempts  of  the  latter  against  the  Royal  Charter, 
of  which,  “  by  a  whimsical  contradiction,  (bizarre^)  the  pre¬ 
tended  Bonapartists  were  the  only  defenders."  Neither  have  we 
room  for  the  detail  of  the  various  sins  of  the  ministers  ;  fur  ex¬ 
ample,  their  not  acknowledging  the  exclusive  right  of  the  emperor's 
troops  to  guard  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  quarter  at  points 
where  they  might  command  the  capital  and  the  country;  their  em¬ 
ploying,  and  even  rewarding  some  Vendeans  who  had  been  rebels 
to  the  revolutionary  government  for  twenty  years,  though  steady 
to  their  legitimate  prince — a  very  striking  indelicacy,  if  it  Mere 
no  worse  according  to  M.  Fleury,  in  as  much  as  it  implied  that  the 
Vendeans  were  victims,  and  the  government  which  had  suppressed 
them,  murderers  and  executioners ;  their  ennobling  of  Georges — 
itself  enough  to  sanction  the  return  of  Napoleon.  Next  came  the 
degradation  of  the  legion  of  honour,  by  Emitting  multitudes  of 
unworthy  persons  into  its  ranks,  which  induced  our  author,  with 
praiseworthy  indignation,  to  scorn  its  badge.  Then  the  army  was 
m  great  part  disbanded,  and  half-pay  followed  ;  which,  however 
it  may  do  in  England,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  justice  in  France. 
But,  above  all.  General  Milhaud  was  deprive  of  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis,  “  because,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the  king an  accident  not  held 
redeemed  by  his  having  sabred,  (sabri)  to  a  great  amount,  the 
enemies  of  France. 

No  court  of  law  could  have  given  forth  a  more  ingenious,  yet 
sound  ratio  decidendi,  than  occurs  to  our  author,  for  refusing  to 
the  emigrants  the  restoration  even  of  such  lands  as  had  not  l)een 
alienated.  It  is  in  history  that  many  families  were  enriched  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots. 
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«  and  tcho  knows  that  the  estates  which  the  emigrants  claim  with 

so  much  hauteur  and  exasperation,  are  not  the  same  that  their 
“  ancestors  did  not  blush  to  accept  from  the  blood-stained  hands 
«  of  Richelieu  and  Louis M.  Fleury,  founding  on  this  »titcer- 
tainty,  with  much  impartiality  finds  that  the  lands  and  heredita. 
ments  are  the  same,  and  therefore  ought  to  belong  to  the  nota¬ 
bles  (k  la  Rrvalution  alone. 

After  dwelling  so  long  on  the  contemplation  of  unredeemed  and 
uncompensatetl  imbecility  and  mischievousness  in  the  Bourbon  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  according  to  M.  Fleury,  filled  up  the  measure 
of  disgust  and  aversion  in  the  minds  of /Ae  ivhole  French  people, 
it  is  refreshing  to  advance,  with  ]M.  Fleury,  to  admire  the  vir¬ 
tue,  vigour,  and  popularity  of  Napoleon. 

“  The  French,  naturally  inclined  to  change  their  opinion,  passed 
from  their  dislike  of  Napoleon  to  new  transports  of  admiration.  They 
compared  the  condition  of  disorder,  degeneracy,  and  humiliation  into 
which  France  had  fallen  under  the  King,  with  the  ascendancy,  force, 
and  unity  of  adipinistration  which  she  enjoyed  under  Napoleon  ;  who, 
.*ilthough  they  accused  him  of  being  the  the  amkor  of  all  their  tils,  was 
nothing  less  in  their  eyes  than  a  great  man,  an  unfortunate  hero." 

A  long  biography  of  Najiolcon  follows.  Ilis  humanity,  ge¬ 
nerosity,  disinterestedness,  and  feeling,  are  esjiecially  set  forth ; 
and  the  perfect  justice  of  all  his  actings  rendered  clarior  luce. 
It  is  quite  delightful  to  lie  made  sensible  of  our  error  when  we 
have  done  a  character  injustice.  The  generous  heart  will  ever 
ex|)aud  the  mure  that  through  error  it  has  been  unnaturally 
contracted.  It  does  us  good  to  sec  ecjuivocal  conduct  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained,  and  demonstrated  to  have  really  indicated  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  good  and  great.  For  example,  when  Napol- 
c<m  was  a  subaltern,  he  behaved  to  his  superiors  with  an  ease 
of  manner  which  our  notions  of  discipline  led  us  to  think  .should 
have  subjected  him  to  arrest;  and  his  equals,  he  treated  with  a 
contempt  which,  in  England,  at  least,  would  not  have  left  him 
a  whole  bone  in  his  body.  M.  Fleury  does  him  justice,  and 
im|)utc.s  what  we  sliould,  more  vulgarly,  call  intolerable  inso¬ 
lence,  to  a  noble  presentiment  of  future  greatness ;  to  what  h* 
terms  “  an  instinctive  right  to  command with  its  interesting 
relative,  an  instinctive  title  to  thsobey.  The  ri.sing  scale  of  this 
grandeur  of  soul,  as  Napoleon’s  fortunes  advance,  is  an  over¬ 
awing  contemplation  ;  behold  it  as  follows  : 

“  The  absolute  tone  of  Napoleon,  blamed  at  first,  but  admired  in 
the  long  run,  was  soon  extended  to  ambassadors,  (Lord  Whitworth,) 
and  foreign  monarchs.  The  artificial  forms  of  ancient  diplomacy  were 
thrown  aside.  Napoleon  did  not  negotiate,  he  commanded  !  Holding 
in  one  hand  his  victorious  sword,  and  crowns  in  the  other,  he  ofitr- 
ed  to  sovereigns  his  friendship  or  his  hatred  ;  kingdoms  or  hlotv^  ; 
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{^des  coups  ;  imminently  looked  for  by  the  British  envoy  above  nain> 
ed,  who  was  prepared,  it  is  said,  Uj  rerdcr  himself  the  last  ambassa¬ 
dor  Napoleon  should  so  treat ;)  and  these  soverei(;ns,  warned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  posscssetl  the  double  power  of  rewarding  and  strike 
tug,  suffered  his  allianre,  (^subissnicul  son  alliance,)  and  revenged 
themsdves  for  their  weakness  by  crying  out  tyranny.” 

Now,  after  this,  we  do  heartily  join  IVI.  Fleury  in  marvelling 
that  the  world  persisted  in  thinking  Naixjleon  “  un  veritable 
despote!^  The  thing,  he  says,  “  came  tol)e  In-lieved,  merely  by 
being  often  repeaterl.”  We  only  differ  with  him  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  should  treat  a  delusion  so  melancholy.  We  should 
not,  as  he  does  from  an  over  candour,  take  much  pains  to  prove 
the  contrary,  by  an  enumeration  of  all  his  master’s  acts  of  real 
mercy,  so  long  misnamed  his  crimes  ;  we  should  have  shorten¬ 
ed  our  task,  as  we  shall  our  review,  by  doing  our  readers  the 
justice  to  lielievc,  that  they  nctnled  no  arguments  in  the  matter. 
The  perfect  justice  <)f  the  invasion  of  Sjwiin,  which  »vas  “  not 
an  aggression,  but  a  war  emincviment  jwlitique.'" — of  the  capture  of 
Ferdinand — of  the  elevation  of  Joseph — of  the  war  with  Russia— 
of  the  invasion  of  Germany, — is  jmt  past  a  doubt  by  M.  Fleury. 
Napoleon’s  hatrt*d  to  England  sanctified  all  he  did  ;  and  who  will 
say  that  he  had  not  good  cause  to  hate  England  !  M.  Fleury  is 
making  out  that  his  master  was  not  only  not  a  tyrant,  but  not 
even  ambitious.  AV'^e  may  err,  but  we  take  it,  it  was  a  failure  in 
his  usual  circumspection  to  add  to  his  proofs  of  that  jjosition  the 
following  note : — 

“  The  world  has  much  reproached  Napoleon  wiih  aspiring  to  univer¬ 
sal  monarchy  :  th.it  reproach  has  in  all  ages  lieen  bestowed  on  amhi- 
thus  and  powerful  princes.  Never  was  prince,  it  must  be  avowed, 
better  authorized  to  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  by  that  brilliant  chi¬ 
mera.  Seated  on  his  throne,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  reins  of  a  part 
of  Europe,  and  obliged  the  doc//f  nioiiarchs,  (four-in-hand  !)  to  move 
as  he  listed.  Their  subjects  at  the  first  word,  at  the  first  signal, 
flocked  to  range  themselves  under  his  imperial  eagles.  Their  constant 
intermixture  with  the  French,  their  obligation  to  obey  Napoleon  had 
habituated  them  to  look  upon  him  as  their  chief,  and  from  chief  to  so- 
■ttereign  the  transition  is  easy.  But  Napoleon,  however  ambitious  he 
may  be  supposed,  had  too  much  goo<l  sense  to  aspire  to  an  universal 
throne  ;  he  had  another  design,  namely,  to  re-establish  the  Empire  of 
the  East  and  of  the  IVest.” 

We  regret  that  there  is  no  carte  de  T empire  to  shew  how  far 
the  said  empire  was  to  extend  North  and  South.  There  is  much 
pathos  as  well  as  consistency  in  the  conclusion  of  the  note — 

“  It  were  useless  to  reveal  the  high  and  powerful  considerations, 
which  had  suggested  to  him  that  grand  and  noble  conception.  Then 
it  was  permitted  to  France  to  xvill  to  reseize  (resaiser,)  the  sceptre  of 
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Charlemagne:  Now,  it  is  time  to  forget  that  we  were  the  matters  of 
the  world.” 

We  have  not,  we  regret  it,  space  for  M.  Fleury’s  catalogue 
of  all  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Napoleon.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  not  join  in  our  regret,  seeing  that  no¬ 
velty  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  enumeration  of  deeds 
which  have  been  known  and  felt  by  every  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Hut,  l)e  it  observed,  it  was  the  remembrance  of  these  deeds  that 
made  it  just,  made  it  im^ierious  to  recal  Napoleon  from  Elba. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  enthusiasm  in  the  detail,  which,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  fury  wherewith  he  speaks  of  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bourbons,  would  of  itself  establish  for  M.  Fleu- 
ry  the  rare  character  of  a  dispasinonate,  candid,  and  perfectly 
trust-worthy  historian. 

While  the  Bourbon .  government  was  thus  seated  on  a  gather¬ 
ing  volcano,  it  will  alike  surprise  and  please  our  readers  to  learn 
how  innocent  Napoleon  was  of  meaning  either  to  overthrow  it,  or 
exalt  himself.  A  more  excpiisite  picture  of  all  that  is  endearing 
never  was  presented  to  our  eyes. 

But  while  every  thing  presaged  to  France  approaching  confu¬ 
sion  {boukversement — the  word  is  truly  happy,)  what  was  Napoleon 
tloing  ?  Devoid  of  all  ambition^  he  appeared  to  prefer,  to  his  past  gran¬ 
deur,  a  life  modest  and  peaceful ;  to  the  noble  agitations  of  war,  a  sweet 
repose  ;  to  meditations  on  his  genius,  an  agreeable  rest  from  lalraur  ; 
the  study  of  botany,  the  cares  of  his  house,  the  plantations  which  he 
had  made,  those  which  he  yet  projected,  occupied  more  particularly  his 
leisure  ;  and,  like  Dioclesian,  he  could  say  to  those  who  suspected  him 
of  regretting  his  lost  throne,  ‘  Come  and  see  me  in  my  retreat,  I  will 
shew  you  the  gardens  I  have  planted,  and  you  will  not  speak  to  roe 
of  empire  more.’* 

If  the  following  paragraph  be  reallij  inconsistent  with  that 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  M.  Floury  has  too  much  sagacity  to 
have  placed  them  in  juxta  position.  There  must,  therefore,  we 
take  it,  be  some  curious  method  for  their  complete  reconcile¬ 
ment,  which  we  have  wanted  the  skill  to  discover. 

“  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  sojourn  at  Elba,  Napoleon  had  on¬ 
ly  a  vagae  wish  to  reign,  (un  besoiu  vaoue.)  Afflicted  with  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  France,  which  he  loved  passionately  ;  fatigued  with  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  fortune,  disgusted  with  mankind,  he  feared  that  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reseize  the  sceptre,  he  might  plunge  France  and  himself 
into  new  misfortunes  ;  and  without  abandoning  the  project  of  one 
day  remounting  the  throne,  he  left  to  evTints  the  task  of  fixing  his  re¬ 
solutions." 

In  the  midst  of  this  indifference  to  empire,  Napoleon  keeps  a 
steady  eye  on  the  Continent ;  and  “  never,  for  a  moment,  loses 
sight  of  the  Congress,  of  France,  and  of  the  Bourlmns.”  He  is 
immersed  in  journals  and  j)eriotUcal  works,  French  and  foreign ; 
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and,  aldiough  a  little  mortifying  to  the  876  English  who  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  it  seems  that,  under  the  guise  of  the  most  guile¬ 
less  unresei^-e,  and  captivating  condescension,  he  drew  most  of 
his  inforniation  from  them,  by  tlie  process  vulgarly  called  pump¬ 
ing.  He  knew  the  crisis,  and  “  waitinl  in  silence  the  moment 
“  of  re-appearing  in  France,  when  an  officer,  disguised  as  a  sailor, 

“  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo.” 

M.  Fleury  here  consigns  us  over  to  another  guide  for  what  he 
calls  the  history  of  the  20th  of  March.  'I'his  conductor,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  name  of  Monsieur  Z.  we  are  lef't  to  presume  is  the 
said  debarqui  en  matelot.  Napoleon  himself  is  connected  with 
the  memoire  of  Z.,  for  according  to  M.  Fleury,  he  read  and 
approved  of  it. 

That  officer  (Z.)  put  into  my  hands,  a  few  days  before  his  departure 
for  the  army  in  1815,  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Elba.  *  1  confide 
to  you,*  said  he,  '  my  own  history,  and  that  of  the  20th  of  March.  The 
Emperor,  since  his  re-establishment  on  the  throne,  not  having  spoken 
of  me,  my  duty  is  silence;  but  I  am  as  anxious  as  himself  to  live  to 
posterity.  I  wish  that  it  may  know  the  glorious  pari  which  was  mine 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  government  and  the  return  of  Napoleon. 

1  have  the  presentiment  that  1  shall  fall  in  this  campaign.  Preserve 
this  manuscript,  and  promise  me  that  you  will  one  day  publish  it.* 

1  promised.  The  presentiment  was  realized.  M.  Z.  was  killed  at 
Waterloo.  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  promise.  It  is  not  permitted  to 
me  to  make  any  alterations  in  these  memoirs  ;  that  would  be  to  betray 
the  intentions  of  my  friend.  I  have  limited  myself  merely  to  con- 
cealing  names,  (including  M.  Z’s.)  and  suppressing  occasional  ex¬ 
pressions,  injurious  to  the  family  of  the  BourlMns.*’ 

Some  readers  may  sneer  at  the  motives  of  this  last  very  deli¬ 
cate  attention  ;  seeing  that  M.  Fleury ’s  person  is  now  in  France. 

We  do  not  partake  of  such  satirical  sentiments,  and  hesitate  not  to 
believe,  that  a  genuine  concern  for  the  feelings  of  the  Bourbons, 
would  have  guided  M.  Flcun'’s  pen,  haU  he  been  writing  within 
the  walls  of  Washington  or  Philadelphia.  We  cannot  withhold 
the  note  in  which  M.  Floury  satisfies  us  that  Z.  was  a  meritorious 
reality,  and  not  a  mere  capital  letter,  by  giving  us  Napoleon’s 
opinion  of  his  memoire.  If  we  have  implicit  faith  in  every  thing 
told  us  by  M.  Fleury  himself,  we  must  feel  our  confidence  in¬ 
creased  when  guidecT  by  Monsieur  Z.  There  is  about  him  a 
satisfactory  responsible  character,  a  total  absence  of  the  myste¬ 
ry  that  sometimes  envelopes  manuscripts  and  their  authors, 
which  well  suit  the  dignity  of  history. 

**  The  Emperor  being  at  Malmaison,  asked  me  what  had  become 
of  M.  Z.  ?  He  was  killed,  I  answered,  on  the  plateau  of  Mount  St. 

Jean.— He  is  happy,  replied  the  Emperor.  He  then  continued.  Did 

he  tell  you  that  he  came  to  Elba  ?— Yes,  Sire,  he  has  even  put  into  my  1 

liatids  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  the  communications  he  hail  7 
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with  y«ur  Majesty.'— I  must  have  that  narrative,  I  siiall  take  it  with 
'me ;  it  will  serve  for  my  memoirs.— It  is  not  in  my  power,  Sire. — 
What  have  you  done  with  it?  I  must  have  it  to-morrow. — 1  have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  who  is  not  in  Paris  at  this  moment. 
—So,  the  narrative  is  circulating  ? — No,  Sire,  it  is  shut  up  under  an 
envelope,  in  a  box,  of  which  I  have  kept  the  key ;  but,  if  I  cannot 
procure  it  for  your  Majesty  at  your  departure  hence,  your  Majesty 
will  in  any  event  see  it ;  for  I  propose,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  M.  Z.,  to  have  it  printed,  at  least  if  your  Majesty  shall  not  forbid 
me. — No,  I  permit  you.  Retrench  in  it  any  thing  which  may  com¬ 
promise  those  who  have  shewn  me  attachment.  If  Z.  has  recounted 
with  fidelity  all  that  happened,  the  French  people  shall  know  that  I 
have  sacrificed  myself  for  them  ;  and  that  U  was  not  love  of  a  throne 
which  brought  me  back  to  France,  but  my  desire  to  restore  to  the 
French  those  blessings  most  dear  to  a  great  people,  independence  and 
glory.  Take  care  that  no  one  gets  hold  of  your  manuscript,  they  will 
falsify  it.  Send  it  to  England  to  *  *  *.  He  will  get  it  printed.  He 
is  devoted  to  me,  and  can  be  of  much  use  to  you.  M.  *  *  *  will  give 
you  a  letter  for  him.  You  understand  me? — Yes,  Sire. — But  spare  no 
pains  to  recover  your  manuscript  before  my  departure ;  1  see  well  that 
you  are  tenacious  of  it,  and  I  will  leave  it  in  your  hands.  I  wish 
merely  to  read  it. — The  Emperor  read  it,  and  restored  it  to  me  with 
these  words,  '  Z.  has  told  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Pre¬ 
serve  his  manuscript  for  the  benejit  of  posterity.’  ” 

Although  the  title  of  this  highly-prized  manuscript  is  “  The 
history  of  the  20th  of  March,"  Z.,  with  that  modesty  for  which 
French  memorialists  arc  so  remarkable,  liegins  with  a  suitably 
lofty  and  laudatory  account  of  himself.  His  first  act  will  give  the 
reader  much  confidence  in  the  composure  of  his  character. 
“  When  Napoleon  abdicated  the  crown,  I  bboke  my  swobd, 
“  swearing  to  serve  neither  France^  nor  her  new  sovereign  more !” 
He  nevertheless  thinks  better  of  it,  and,  moved  by  “  the  magua- 
“  ?umouj  adieus  of  the  Emperor f  &c.  returns,  promptementy 
“  to  sentiments  more  moderate  and  praiseworthy.  My  recollec- 
“  tions  and  regrets  soRcned,  and  I  aspired  sincerely  to  the  hondur 
“  of  again  serving  my  country  and  her  Kin^f  He  offers  himself 
to  the  royal  gi>vcrnment,  actuated  by  psitriotism,  unniingled  either 
by  pride  or  selfishness,  as  the  following  humble  passage  will  prove. 

The  reputation  which  I  had  acquired,  obtained  for  me  at  first 
the  most  flattering  reception,  the  most  brilliant  promises.  I  believed 
in  their  sincerity ;  that  error  was  of  fhorl  duration.  Deceived,  repuls¬ 
ed,  I  saw  that  they  made  game  of  the  army  and  of  me  ;  that  they  ho- 
nourerl  us  ai  masse,  because  they  held  us  in  fear,  but  that  they  insulted 
us  individually  by  system  and  from  hatred  :  1  had  a  soul  too  haughty 
to  suffer  the  insults  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  chose  to  treat 
me,— I  tenderetl  my  resignation.  “  Disgusted  with  France  and  its 
government,  but  always  passionately  attached  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  1  thought  that  the  Emperor,  wli<»  had  distinguished  me  on  the 
field  of  battle,  would  not  have  forgotten  me,  and  would  deign  to 
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prPant  me  the  favour,  so  dear  to  mij  heart,  to  live  and  die  in  his  service, 
i  resolved  then  to  repair  to  the  Isle  of  Elba." 

'File  prompt  and  disinterested  knight  of  the  broken  sword, 
with  all  his  confidence,  is  not  without  some  misgivings  in  his 
enterprise.  The  Emjieror  might  suspect  him  of  being  a  spy  from 
the  Bourlxms ;  as  he  had  offered  himself  first  to  them,  and  mere¬ 
ly  did  not  like  their  terms.  “  What  was  to  be  done.^*  (Que 
faire?)  Three  friends  had  remained,  more  staunch  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  than  even  heroic  Z.,  and  to  them  he  applied  for  recom¬ 
mendations.  T wo  refused,  as  they  feared  to  run  risks  by  writ¬ 
ing?.  “  I  presented  myself  at  the  house  of  the  third,  M.  X.”— 
X.  gives  Z.  a  note  for  the  emperor;  after  interrogating  him  very 
naturally,  as  to  what  he  has  to  say  to  that  personage.  As  we 
love  characteristic  scenes,  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  result  of  their  conversation. 

“  Our  conversation  ( X.  and  Z.’s)  gradually  warmed,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  examined  the  present,  we  carried  forward  our  attention  to  the 
future  ;  our  minds  tock  sudde^li/  a  flight  so  rapid,  they  carried  us 
so  far  from  our  first  object,  that  we  became  frightened  at  our  own 
thnuglus,  and  remained  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  some  moments 
plunged  in  a  sort  of  stup^aclion  !  ’* 

Recovering  from  this  state  of  mind,  which  seems  to  have  far 
exceeded  a  crisis  of  Mesmerism,  and  w  hich  was  so  well  adapted  to 
the  deliberate  discussion  of  weighty  affairs,  X.  authorizes  Z.  to 
assure  Napoleon  that  ihc  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  sigh  for  his 
return.  “  I  am  norc,  says  Z.,  in  a  condition  to  answer  all  the 
“  questions  of  the  Emperor :  Adieu.  We  embraced,  (X.  and  Z.) 
“  again  and  again,  and  separated.” 

Z.,  after  destroying  the  note  given  him  by  X,  which  he 
had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain,  presents  himself  at  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  of  Police  with  some  heart-beating ;  but,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  nevertheless  acute  establishment,  obtains  his  pass- 
]X)rt  for  Milan.  He  is  dissuaded  from  venturing  to  embark  at 
Genoa  or  Leghorn ;  crosses  the  mountains  to  Lerici,  by  an 
unfrequented  road,  through  deep  snow ;  embarks  in  a  smug¬ 
gling  boat  of  six  oars ;  is  disguised  in  the  very  dirty  clothes  of 
a  sailor,  and  with  much  joy  lands  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  After  shifts 
ing,  he  presents  himself  to  Bertrand,  who  arranges  that  he  shall 
be  thrown,  pur  harvard,  in  the  Empc'ror’s  way.  He  is  placed  at 
the  garden  gate,  and  Napoleon,  after  a  sauntering  turn  or  two, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  notices  him,  and  asks  him  of 
what  country  he  is.  lie  answers,  a  Parisian,  and  that  when  in 
Italy  he  could  not  resist  a  wish  to  visit  his  ancient  Sovereign. 
“  Well,  Sir,”  savs  Nap<)leon,  “  speak  to  me  of  Paris  and  France.” 
After  remaining  some  time  in  the  garden,  Z.  is  invited  into  the 
house,  and  forced  to  seat  himself  with  the  Emperor. 
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“  The  Grand  Marshal,’  said  he,  has  told  me  that  you  are  arrived 
from  France.’ — ‘  Yes,  Sire.’ — ‘  What  have  you  come  to  do  here?’— . 

*  Sire,  I  am  come  to  offer  to  you  my  services ;  my  conduct  in  1 8 1 4  ... . 

The  Em|)eror  interrupted  me.  ‘  I  do  not  doubt.  Sir,  that  you  are  a 
^ood  officer ;  but  the  officers  1  have  already  with  me  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  any  tiling  for  you  ;  never¬ 
theless  we  shall  see.  You  know,  it  seems,  Mr.X.f’ — ‘  Yes,  Sire.’ — ‘  Has 
he  given  you  a  letter  for  me.’ — ‘  No,  Sire.’  (  The  Emperor  interrupt¬ 
ing  me.)  ‘  I  see  well  enough  that  he  lias  forgotten  me  like  all  the 
rest  Since  I  have  been  here,  1  have  not  heard  of  him  nor  of  any  one.’ 

— ‘  Sire,  (interrupting  him  in  my  turn,)  he  has  not  ceased  to  have  for 
your  Majesty  the  attachment  and  devotion,  which  all  true  French¬ 
men  have  reta'ned. .  .  .  ’  The  Emperor,  disd  tinfully,  ‘  What !  tliey 
think  of  me,  then,  in  France  ?’ — ‘  They  will  never  forget  you  there. — 

‘  Never  !  that  is  rather  much.  The  French  have  atHither  sovereign, 
and  their  dwt/  and  peace  command  them  to  think  of  no  other  than 
him. — ‘  That  answ’er  displeased  me.  The  Emperor,  thought  I,  is 
dissatisfied  that  I  have  not  brought  him  letters ;  he  distrusts  me :  it 
was  far  to  come  to  lie  jo  ill  received.’ — ‘  W'hat  do  they  think  of  me 
in  France  ?' — ‘  They  deplore  and  regret  your  majesty.’ — ‘  They  fabri¬ 
cate  many  fables  and  lies  about  me :  sometimes  they  pretend  that  I 
am  mad,  sometimes  that  I  am  sick,  and  you  see,’  said  he,  looking  at 
his  embonpoint,  ‘  if  I  have  the  look  of  sickness.  It  is  pretended,  too, 
that  they  intend  to  transpoit  me  to  Malta  or  St.  Helena.  I  would 
not  advise  them  to  try  it.  I  have  provisions  for  six  months,  cannon 
and  brave  men  to  defend  me  ;  they  shall  piy  dearly  for  the  shameful 
attempt.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  Europe  would  dishonour  itself 
by  arming  against  a  single  man,  who  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power  to  do  them  harm.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  posterity  to  give  his  consent  to  such  a  piece  of  wickedness. 

They  have  guaranteed  to  me  the  island  of  Elba  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

I  am  here  at  home;  and  so  long  as  1  do  not  trouble  my  neighbours, 
they  have  no  right  to  trouble  me  ....  Have  you  served  in  the  grand 
army?’ — ‘  Yes,  Sire,  I  had  the  happiness  to  distinguish  myself  in  the 
plains  of  Champa:;ne.  Your  majesty  appeared  to  remark  me  so  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  I  have  dared  to  conceive  the  hope  that  you  might  re¬ 
member  me’ — ‘  In  truth  I  thought  I  knew  you  on  seeing  you,  but  I  ( 

have  only  a  confused  recollection  of  you.’ — { It  was  utterly  impossible 

to  have  mortified  Z.  more. )  Poor  men,  thought  I  to  mv  self,  exjiose  then 
your  lives  for  kings  ;  sacrifice  for  them  your  youth,  your  repose,  your 
happiness  ! — ‘  In  what  affair  were  you  distinguished  ?’ — *  Sire,  at  — 
ami  at - -  Marshal  Ney  presented  me  at  that  time  to  your  ma¬ 

jesty,  with  these  words.  Here,  Sire,  is  the  intrepid  S.  P.  of  whom  I 
epokp  to  you.’ — ‘  Ah  !  ah !  I  quite  recollect  it ;  yes,  I  was  much  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  your  conduct  at  — — ,  and  at  ■  ■■— ,  you  shewed  re¬ 
solution — character— did  I  not  decorate  you  on  the  field  of  battle?’— 

*  Yes,  Sire.’ — *  Well,  (with  more  warmth  and  freedom,)  how  does 
France  ge?  on  w’ith  the  Bourlnms  ?’ — ‘  Sire,  they  have  not  realized  tlie 
expectations  of  tlie  French  people,  and  every  day  the  numlier  of  the 
discontented  augments.’—*  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse  i 
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(impressively.)  How  comes  it  that  X.  has  not  given  you  letters  for 
me  ?’ " 

Z.  states  that  X.  considered  sucli  a  course  dangerous,  and 
rather  entrusted  him  with  some  circumstances  known  only^ be¬ 
tween  X.  and  the  emperor.  These  he  details,  and  without  ueing 
allowed  to  finish,  is  informed  that  he  has  said  enough,  only 
,  that  he  should  have  begun  with  that  motlc  of  establishing  his 
credit,  which  would  have  saved  half  an  hour.  M.  Fleury  de 
Chaubulon  here  re-appears  for  a  moment,  and  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  note : 

“  In  general  he  (the  emperor)  liked  to  intimidate  and  disconcert 
those  who  approached  him.  Sometimes  he  feigned  not  to  hear,  and 
obliged  you  to  repeat  in  a  higher  key,  what  he  had  heard  perfectly 
well,  (although  he  was  really  a  little  deaf.)  At  other  times,  he  would 
overwhelm  you  with  questions  so  rapid  and  brisk,  that  you  had  no 
time  to  understand  him,  and  answered  quite  wrong.  He  amused 
himself  with  your  embarrasKment,  and  enjoyed,  at  your  expense,  the 
pleasure  of  depriving  you  of  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind." 

If  the  maxim  be  true,  ‘  Try  a  character  in  little  things we 
wouitl  say,  that  the  great  Napoleon  makes  rather  a  paltry  figure 
in  this  note ;  and  the  only  thing  we  admire  in  it  is  the  marked 
impartiality  of  M.  Fleury  in  giving  it  to  the  world.  After  this 
rebuke,  the  emperor  re-assures  Z  ,  and  tells  him  to  set  himself 
at  ease,  and  recount  to  him  in  the  minutest  detail  all  that  jiass- 
ed  between  him  and  X.  Z.  complies — Napoleon  interrupts  him, 
and  breaks  out  with  much  warmth  upon  the  topic  of  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Bourbons ;  inveighs  against  Talleyrand, 
against  the  world,-  who  imputed  madness  to  him,  Napoleon,  and 
a  thirst  of  blood  in  refusing  to  make  peace. 

“  That  language  suited  them  ;  when  they  wished  to  kill  their  dog, 
it  was  nece8s.’.ry  to  make  it  believed  th.it  he  was  mad.  But  Europe 
shall  know  the  truth,  &c.  I  chose  the  isle  of  Elba,  tlrey  were  too 
Jbrlunnle  to  give  it  me.  The  position  suited  me.  I  could  keep  an 
eye  on  France  and  on  the  Bourbons.  All  that  I  have  done  has  been 
for  France.  It  is  for  her  and  not  for  myself  that  I  have  wished  to  ren¬ 
der  her  the  first  nation  in  the  universe.  My  own  glory  was  complete. 
My  name  mil  live  as  lonp  as  the  name  of  G — d!  If  I  had  thought  only 
of  my  own  person,  I  should,  in  descending  from  the  throne,  have  en¬ 
tered  again  into  an  ordinary  rank  of  life.  But  I  felt  it  a  duty  to 
guard  the  title  oj  emperor for  my  family  and  for  wy  son.  My  son,  next 
to  France,  is  what  1  hold  most  dear  on  earth.” 

We  do  not  willingly  interrupt  an  emperor,  but  from  our  con¬ 
cern  for  M.  Fleury ’s  consistency, 'we  cannot  deny  ourselves  a  hint, 
for  his  regulation,  that  we  fear  the  comparison  of  Dioclesian  and 
his  empire  of  roots  and  flowers  will  positively  do  no  longer. 

“  ‘  And  my  generals,  do  they  go  to  court  ?  they  must  make  a 
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sorry  Jigvref’ — *  Yes,  Sire/  (this  comes  of  putting  two  questions  at 
once,)  and  they  are  enraged  (nutres)  to  see  preferred  to  themselves 
the  emigrants,  who  have  never  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon.’ — *  The 
emigrants  will  always  be  the  same.  As  long  as  it  was  in  question  to 
caper  {J'aire  les  belles  jambes)  in  my  antichamber,  I  found  more  of 
them  than  1  wished.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  man, 

they  retired  like  - - I  committed  a  grand  blunder  in'  recalling 

into  France  that  anti-national  race  ;  without  me  they  would  all  have 
starved  abroad.  But  at  that  time  1  wished  to  reconcile  Europe,  and 
close  the  revolution. — What  say  the  soldiers  of  me?’ — *  The  soldiers. 
Sire,  discourse  without  ceasing  of  your  immoral  victories.  They  ne¬ 
ver  pronounce  your  name  but  with  respect,  admiration,  and  grief. 
When  the  Princes  give  them  money,  they  drink  to  your  health ;  and 
when  they  are  forced  to  cry  Five  le  Rot,  they  repeat,  in  an  under  voice, 

‘  de  Rome* — (Smiling)  ‘  They  love  me,  then,  still?’ — ‘  Yes,  Sire,  I  dare 
say,  even  more  than  ever.’ — *  What  dothey  sayof  ourdisasters?’ — ‘They 
regard  them  as  the  effect  of  treason  ;  and  repeat,  without  ceasing,  that 
they  never  would  have  been  conquered  if  France  had  hot  been  sold 
to  her  enemies.  Their  horror  is  greatest  with  the  capitulation  of  Pa¬ 
ris.’ — *  They  are  right.’ " 

The  Emperor  then  inveighs  against  Marmont  and  Talleyrand, 
the  authors  of  that  disgrace :  and  addi^— 

“  *  I  see  with  satisfaction  that  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  France  is  correct ;  the  race  of  tiie  Bourbons  is  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  govern.  Their  government  does  very  well  for  the  priests, 
the  nobles,  and  the  old  countesses  of  other  times,  but  it  avails  not  for 
the  existing  generation.  The  people  have  been  accustomed,  by  the  re¬ 
volution,  tt>  be  of  some  consideration  in  the  state ;  they  will  never 
consent  to  fall  again  into  their  ancient  nullity,  and  become  again  the 
drudge  {patient)  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the  church.  The  army  will 
never  side  with  the  Bourbons.  Our  victories  and  disaxters  have  es¬ 
tablished  between  them  and  me  a  tie  which  is  indestructible;  with  me 
alone  they  can  find  vengeance,  power,  and  glory ;  with  the  Bourbons 
they  can  only  be  subjected  to  injuries  and  blotvs.  Kings  are  only  up¬ 
held  by  love  or  fear.  The  Bourbons  are  neither  feared  nor  loved.  They 
will  throw  themselves  down  from  the  throne,  hut  have  it  in  their  jMtvcr 
to  maintain  themselves  there  a  long  time.  The  French  do  nol  know 
conspiracy’  The  Emperor,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  gesticulated, 
and  walked  about  with  precipitation.  He  had  more  the  air  of  solilo¬ 
quizing  than  addressing  any  one.  ‘  Does  M.  X.  believe  {looking  at 
me  obliquely)  that  these  people  will  keep  their  hold  long  ?’ 

Of  course  Z.  answers  for  X.  and  for  France,  that  the  Bour¬ 
bon  government  approaches  its  downfall.  Na|x»leon  innocently 
asks  how  all  will  end,  and  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  new 
revolution. 

“  ‘  Will  the  republic  be  restored  ?’ — ‘The  republic !  Sire,  they  have 
no  thoughts  of  that ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  establish  a  regency.* 
— (Witli  vehemence  and  surprise)  ‘  A  regency  !  and  why  so ;  am  / 
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dead  ?' — *  But,  Sire,  your  absence ’ — *  My  absence  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence;  in  two  daysl  shall  be  in  France  if  the  nation  recalls  me.  Do  you 
think  I  ihould  do  well  lo  return  ?’ — In  speaking  these  words  the  Empe¬ 
ror  turne<l  aw.ay  his  eyes  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  me  to  remark  that  he 
attached  to  that  question  more  importance  than  he  chose  to  allow  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  that  he  waited  my  reply  with  anxiety.  ‘  1  dare  not.  Sire, 
resolve  personally  such  a  question,  but — ’( Briskly)  ‘  I  do  not  ask  you 
that ;  answer,  yes  or  no.' — ‘  Well  then,  yf.s.  Sire.’ — (With  emotion.) 
‘You  think  so  ?’ — *  Yes,  Sire,  1  am  convinced,  as  well  as  M.  X.  that 
the  people  and  the  army  will  receive  you  as  their  liberator,  and  em¬ 
brace  your  cause  with  enthusiasm.’ — (Napoleon,  with  inquietude  and 
agitation)  ‘  X  then  is  of  opinion  that  1  should  return  ?’— ‘  We  foresaw 
that  your  Majesty  woulil  interrogate  me  on  that  point,  and  here  is 
word  for  word  {icxlmllemcnt)  his  answer ;  ‘  Tell  the  Emperor  that  I 
dare  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  decide  so  important  a  question  ;  but  he 
may  rely  upon  it  as  a  positive  and  incontestable  fact,  that  the  existing 
government  is  lost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  army  ;  that  the 
discontent  is  at  its  height,  and  that  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  long 
strive  against  the  general  animadversion.  You  may  add,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  become  the  object  of  the  regrets  and  prayers  of  the  army  and 
the  uatioH.  The  Emperor  will  then  decide,  in  his  wisdom,  what  re¬ 
mains  for  him  to  do.’  " 

Z.  is  ordered  to  attend  again  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock.  He 
breakfasts  with  Bertrand,  and  his  lady ;  is  enchanted  with  Ma¬ 
dame  ;  and  at  eleven  attends  the  Em[x?ror ;  who  announces  to 
him  that  he  has  attached  him  to  his  service,  makes  him  swear 
fidelity,  and,  telling  him  that  he  loves  to  hear  him,  requests  him 
to  sit  down,  and  repeat  all  he  said  yesterday.  Napoleon’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  answered,  for  happy  Z.  }X)urs  out  his  inmost  soul. 

“  Reassured  by  these  words,  and  by  a  look  full  of  sweetness  and 
benevolence,  I  abandoned  myself  without  reserve  or  fear  to  all  the 
inspirations  of  my  spirit  and  soul,  and  /  drew  a  picture  so  touching— 
so  animated,  of  the  griefs  and  hopes  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  struck 
with  it.  ‘  Brave  young  man,’  said  he,  ‘  you  have  a  soul  truly  French ; 
but  has  your  imagination  not  led  you  astray  ?’ — ‘  No,  Sire,’  (is  of 
course  Z.’s  answer.)  ‘  You  believe,  then,  that  France  expects  from 
me  her  deliverance,  and  that  she  will  receive  me  as  a  liberator  ?’— 
*  Yes,  Sire ;  1  will  say  more:  the  disgust  and  aversion  of  the  French 
people  for  the  royal  government  are  carried  to  such  a  height,  and  that 
government  sits  so  heavy  on  the  nation  and  the  army,  that  any  n//ier 
person  besides  your  Majesty,  who  would  step  forward  to  relieve  them» 
would  find  the  French  people  disposed  to  second  him.’ — (Graec/y)— 
‘  Repeat  that  to  me.’ — (Z.  here  fairly  transfers  the  ring  from  his  own 
to  the  imperial  nose.)  ‘  Yes,  Sire,  I  repeat  it,  the  French  are  so 
tired,  humbled,  indignant  at  the  anti-national  yoke  of  priests  and  emi¬ 
grants,  that  they  are  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  man  who 
shall  promise  to  deliver  them  from  it.’ — ‘  But  if  I  should  land  in 
France,  is  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Chouans  and  the  emigrants 
will  massacre  the  patriots.^’—*  I  do  not  think  so^  Sire;  wc  are  the 
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most  numerous  and  the  most  brave — '  *  Yes,  but  if  they  coop  you 

up  in  prison,  they  will  cut  you  off  there.’ — *  The  people.  Sire,  will 
not  permit  them.’— ‘  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  deceive  yourself? 
But  I  shall  be  so  soon  at  Paris,  that  they  will  not  have  time  to  know, 
or  draw  to  a  head.  I  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  the  news  of  my  landing. 
Yes/  said  the  Emperor,  after  having  taken  some  paces,  ‘  I  am  re¬ 
solved  ufoN  IT.  It  was  myself  that  gave  the  Bourbons  to  France, 
it  is  myself  that  must  rid  France  of  them.  I  will  .set  off.  The  en¬ 
terprise  is  grand,  is  difficult,  is  perilous ;  but  not  above  my  pitch. 
Fortune  has  never  abandoned  me  on  grand  occasions.  I  will  go.  but 
not  alone ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  the  neck  by  the  gendarmes. 

I  will  go  with  my  sword,  my  cloak,  and  my  grenadiers.  France  is 
all  for  me:  I  belong  to  her.  I  will  sacrifice  for  her  with  joy  my 
repose,  my  blood,  my  life.’ — The  Emperor,  after  pronouncing  these 
words,  stopped;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  hope  and  genius:  his  atti¬ 
tude  announced  confidence,  force,  victory  :  it  was  grand !  it  was  beau¬ 
tiful  !  it  was  admirable !  (Could  the  human  race  pay  too  dear  for 
such  a  picture  ?)  He  resumed  and  said,  ‘  Do  you  think  they  will 
wait  my  approach  ?*  (To  this  leading  question  Z.  answers,)  ‘  No, 
Sire.’ — ‘  1  do  not  think  it  myself :  when  they  hear  the  thunder  of 
my  name,  they  will  tremble,  and  feel  that  a  speedy  flight  is  their  only 
means  of  escaping  me' ” 

We  arc  conscientious  in  the  use  of  Italics,  to  mark  the  strong 
confirmation  of  M.  F'lcury’s  theory  of  Napoleon’s  mild¬ 
ness  and  moderation.  , 

“  But  what  will  the  nation.il  guard  do ;  do  you  think  they  will  fight 
for  them  ?” — “  I  think.  Sire,  that  they  will  be  neutral.’’ — "  So  far  well. 
As  for  their  garde  du  corps,  and  companies  in  scarlet,  I  don’t  fear  them ; 
they  are  old  menor  children ;  they  willtake  fright  at  the  very  moustaches 
of  my  grenadiers,  (raising  his  voice  and  hand).  1  will  make  my  gre¬ 
nadiers  mount  the  national  cock.ide.  1  will  appeal  to  my  old  soldiers. 
I  will  speak  to  them,  none  of  them  will  mistake  the  voice  of  their  old 
general.  The  army,  certainly,  cannot  hesitate  between  the  white  and 
tri-colour  flag;  between  me,  who  have  ocertp/ie'med  them  (comi/re) 
with  benefits  and  glory,  .and  the  Bourbons,  who  are  dispose  to  dis¬ 
honour  them  And  the  Marshals,  what  will  they  do  ?” 

We  admire  Z.’s  calm  and  confident  prognostications,  and  not 
less  his  prelections  to  the  Emperor  upon  the  most  difficult  and 
momentous  points.  He  was,  Imwcver,  wrong  as  to  the  choice 
which  he  anticipates  in  the  Marshal.s,  when  he  foresees  that  they, 
in  spite  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  will  take  no  jiart  in  the  troubles  of 
their  country,  in  respect  of  their  honours,  their  riches,  and  their 
love  of  repose. 

“  The  IVlarsh.als,  ovenrhtlmed  with  titles  of  honour  and  riches,  have 
nothing  more  to  desire  than  repose.  They  will J'ear  in  embracing  a 
donhljul  side  to  compromise  tlieir  existence,  and  |K*rh.a])s  they  will  re¬ 
main  spectators  of  the  crisis.  Perhaps  even  the  J'ear  that  your  Majes¬ 
ty  may  punish  them  for  having  abandoned  and  betrayed  you  in  1814, 
niay  drive  them  to  embrace  the  c.ause  of  the  King.” 
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When  we  read  this  transcendent  compliment  to  the  devoted 
patriotism,  courage,  and  honour  of  the  Marshals  of  France,  we 
much  desiderated  a  fine  allusion  to  Brutus  or  Cato,  or  some  other 
worthy  of  antiquity.  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to 
lose  his  best  generms,  and  instantly  replied, 

“  I  will  punish  no  one  ;  understand  me ;  say  so  distinctly  to  M.  X. 

1  wish  to  forget  every  thing :  we  have  all  cause  to  reproach  ourselves.* 
— <  I  shall  tell  him  so,  Sire,  with  the  sweelctl  joy  ;  that  assurance  will 
completely  conciliate  all  hearts ;  because  there  do  exist  even  among 
)’our  own  partisans  men  who  dread  your  return,  in  the  fear  that  you 
w’ill  do  nothing  but  take  vengeance.’ — ‘  Yes,  1  know  well  that  they 
believe  me  vindictive,  and  even  sanguinary :  that  they  consider  me  a 
kind  of  ogre  and  man-eater,  («ne  especeefogre  et  d’anthropophage,)  they 
err :  I  only  wish  that  they  should  do  their  duty.  /  wish  to  oe  obeyed, 
and  that  is  all.  A  weak  sovereign  is  a  calamity  to  bis  people.  If  he 
allows  wicked  men  and  traitors  to  believe  that  he  will  not  punish, 
there  is  neither  safety  for  the  state  nor  for  the  citizens.’  (French  rea¬ 
soning  may  be  proverbial  for  consistency  ;  there  is  a  term  of  logic  for 
the  useful  art  of  demonstrating  a  proposition  by  arguments,  which  lead 
with  beautiful  precision  to  the  opposite  conclusion. )  Severity  pre¬ 
vents  more  faults  than  it  represses.  When  one  reigns,  one  should  go¬ 
vern  with  the  head,  and  not  with  the  heart.  Nevertheless  tell  X. 
that  I  except  from  the  general  pardon  Talleyrand,  Augereau,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hagusa ;  these  are  the  men  who  have  occasioned  all  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  the  country  must  be  avenged.’ — ‘  W’hy,  Sire,  exclude  them  ? 
are  you  not  afraid  that  that  exception  will  deprive  you  of  the  fruits  of 
your  clemency,  and  make  the  world  doubt  of  your  future  sincerity  }’ 
(This  was  a  bold  speech,  Z  !) — *  The  world  will  have  more  reason  to 
doubt  it  if  'I  pardon  them.’ — *  But,  Sire - '  — *  Don’t  you  con¬ 

cern  yourself  about  that — what  is  the  force  of  the  army  ?” 

Some  particulr.r  cpiestions  follow  about  corps  and  commanders ; 
w  ith  answers  towhicli  Z.,  not  anticipating  detail,  is  not  prepared. 
Rising  in  consequence  with  the  Emperor,  Z.  is  actually  aske<i 
how,  in  his  opinion,  foreign  nations  will  take  his  return.  “  Fo- 
“  reign  nations.  Sire,”  (Z.  without  hesitation  or  reflection  begins,) 
“  have  been  forced  by  your  Majesty  to  unite  against  us,  in  or- 
“  der  to  withdraw  themselves — permit  me  to  say  it— ('J'he  Ein- 
“  peror,  ‘  Say  it.  Soy  it’)  from  the  effects  of  your  ambitiouy  and 
“  the  abtisc  of  your  jwwer.”  Truth  will  out.  Z.  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  other  nations,  u'ith  the  exception  of  England^ — 
enumerating  them  with  a  clear  view  of  their  m(»st  complicated 
interests,  all  fitting  neatly  into  the  ne.v  project, — will  remain 
quiet  from  the  fear  of  again  losing  their  indejicndencc.  Najx)leon 
hears  him  out  with — “  All  that  is  very  fine,”  (shaking  his  head)  ; 
but  he  puts  more  faith  in  the  supposition,  that  the  confederated 
monarchs  have  no  lunger  the  same  union,  views,  and  interests. 

“  Yet  the  Em|H;ror  Alexander  ought  to  esteem  me ;  ought  to  ap~ 
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predate  the  difference  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  me;  and  if  po1i> 
tics  were  rightly  understoo<l,  should  prefer  seeing  the  sceptre  of 
France  in  the  hands  of  a  itrong  man,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  man,  the  friend  and  vassal  of  the 
Prince  Regent. — Prussia,  and  ‘all  the  little  kings,’  (^petils  rois,  this 
is  very  satirical  in  their  creator,)  must  follow  Russia.  As  to  Austria, 

I  do  not  know  what  she  will  do.  She  has  never  beat  erplidt  with  me. 

I  suppose  I  must  retain  her  by  threatening  her  with  the  loss  of  Italy.” 

^lurat  is  certain  ;  but  we  hasten  to  England,  on  which  tlieme 
tliere  is  a  volume  in  a  few  sentences. 

“  As  for  England,  we  should  have  known  the  way  to  join  hands 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  (serrer  la  main  de  Donvres  a  Calais)  if  M.  Fox 
had  lived but  so  long  as  she  shall  be  governed  by  the  principles 
(  '  and  the  passions  of  Pitt,  we  shall  always  be  fire  and  water.  I  have 

I;  neither  truce  nor  quarter  to  ho))e  from  her.  She  knows  that  the  in¬ 

stant  I  set  foot  in  France,  her  influence  must  rccross  the  channel. 
As  LONO  AS  I  LIVE,  I  WILL  MAKE  WAR  TO  THE  DEATH,  WITH  HER 

TYRANNY  OF  THE  SEAS.  If  Europe  had  seconded  me,  if  she  had  not 

been  afraid  of  me,  if  she  had  understood  my  ambition,  the  flags  of  all 
the  powers  would  have  sailed  proudly  {la  tete  haut)  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  and  the  earth  w'oiild  have  been  in  peace.  All 
considered,  the  nations  have  strong  motives  to  make  war  upon  me,  as 
well  as  to  leave  me  in  peace.” 

j  ^  He  adds  that  he  has  not  fixed  the  time  for  the  attempt,  but  Z. 

may  assure  X.  that  he  is  to  make  it.  He  talks  of  the  Ist  of 
April  (an  ominous  day  ;)  but  by  no  means  to  think  a  regency y 
if  the  llourbons  fly  hielbre  he  appears.  “  I  would  rather  they 

established  a  provisional  government,  composed  of  of - of 

of - of - Go,  Sir,  we  shall  soon  meet  again.”  The  Em- 

|ieror  advises  Z.  to  go  Imck  by  Naples.  Z.  hints  his  fears  of  the 
'  ^  ]K)lice — “  Hah,”  said  Napoleon,  “  you  think  these  fellows  of  the 

t  ]N)lice  foresee  every  thing,  know  every  thing :  the  police  invents 

I  more  than  it  discovers.” 

He  offers  Z.  a  thousand  Louis,  which  Z.  rejects  with  indig¬ 
nation,  as  every  right  calculating  spcxTulator  would  have  done. 
The  Emj^ror  Ix'gs  -liis  pardon,  approves  of  his  proper  spirit, 
and  proinises^/'M/«rr  favours.  The  parties  arrange  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  mode  of  cfirrespondence.  Z.  is  to  write  letters,  folded  in 

!the  mercantile  fashion,  to  a  merchant  in  Elba,  and  to  talk  of 
merchants  and  merchandise,  with  numbers  attached  to  names, 

!  w  hen  he  means  regiments  and  officers,  &c. ;  and  Na^ieon  is  to 

I  look  at  their  numliers  in  the  almanack.  The  plan  is  suggested 

by  Z.  and  much  applauded  by  Napoleon,  as  completely  safe. 

I  I'his,  however,  will  not  explain  contingent  events,  such  as  that 

I  the  plot  is  discovered.  Sic.  For  this  jiurpose  the  Emperor  cn- 

I  trusts  Z.  with  his  own  private  cypher.  The  conclusion  of  the 

*i  K'ene  is  characteristic. 
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**  Victory  will  be  on  our  side;  She  loves  France:  You  have  not 
spoken  to  me  of  the  affair  of  Excelmans :  if  in  ray  time  such  an  af* 
fair  bad  happened,  I  should  have  thought  rayself  lost ;  when  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  authority  is  unacknowledged,  all  is  over.  The  more  I  think  of 
that  affair,’  said  he,  evinci.if  sudden  emotion,  *  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  France  is  with  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  patriots  and  the  army.' — *  Yes,  Sire,  /  nvear  it  on 
my  head !  the  people  and  the  army  will  declare  for  you  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  hear  your  name  pronounced,  the  moment  they  see  the 
caps  of  your  grenadiers.'— .(A  slight  confusion  of  motives  might 
here  be  supposed.)  *  It  was  to  teach  the  nations  that  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  are  sacred,  are  imprescriptable,  that  they  re-esta¬ 
blished  the  Bourbons.  They  committed  a  gross  blunder  (une  be- 
tise.)  They  would  have  done  more  for  legitimacy  in  adopting  my 
son  than  re-establishing  Louis  XVI II.  My  dynasty  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  France  and  by  F.urope ;  it  had  bwn  tancttfied  by  the  Pope; 
it  ought  to  have  been  resfiect^.  They  might  in  the  abuf.e  of  victo¬ 
ry  take  from  me  my  crown  ;  but  it  was  unjust,  odious,  impolitic,  to 
punish  a  son  for  the  errors  of  his  father,  and  to  rob  him  of  his  in¬ 
heritance.  I  was  NOT  an  usurper ;  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  say  it ; 
they  do  not  believe  it.  The  English,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  are 
too  enlightened,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
schooled  by  antiquated  notions,  and  antiquated  traditions.  The 
sovereign  of  the  choice  of  a  whole  nation  must  always  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  legitimate  monarch.  The  sovereigns  who,  after 
having  sent  me,  respectfully,  solemn  embassies ;  after  having  given 
to  my  l)ed  a  daughter  of  their  race ;  after  having  called  me  their 
brother,  shall  yet  call  me  an  usurper,  spit  on  themselves  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  spit  on  me.  They  degrade  the  majesty  of  kings ;  they 
cover  It  with  mud.  What  remains  in  the  name  of  Emperor!  A 
word  like  another !  If  I  had  no  higher  title  than  that  to  present  me  to 
posterity,  1  should  laugh  at  myself.  My  institutions,  my  benefits, 
my  victories,  these  are  my  true  titles  to  glory.  Let  them  call  me 
Corsican,  corporal,  usurper,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence.  I  shall 
not  the  less  be  the  object  of  the  wonder,  and  perhaps  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.  My  name,  new  as  it  is,  will  live  from  age  to  age, 
when  that  of  all  your  kings,  from  father  to  son,  shall  be  forgotten, 
before  the  worms  shall  have  had  time  to  their  carcases.”  The 
Emperor  stopped  some  moments  and  continued.  '  I  forgot  that  our 
moments  are  precious.  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  Adieu,  Sir, 
embrace  me  and  depart ;  my  thoughts  and  prayers  will  follow  you.' 
—In  two  hours  more  I  was  at  sea  ” 

It  may  be  believed  that  Z.  was  now  the  liappiest  and  most 
important  personage  in  human  form ;  and  he  indulges  in  a 
very  striking  reverie  in  that  behalf  during  a  short  passage  to 
Naples.  From  Naples  he  comes  to  Rome,  and  so  back  to 
jMilan.  At  Turin  he  learns  that  Najxdeon  had  actually  landed  ; 
and  his  rage  is  great  against  the  Emperor  for  thus  giving  him 
(Z.)  the  slip,  and  daring  to  land  before  the  first  of  April.  “  The 
“  news  occasioned  me  at  first  the  most  violent  indignation,  (/<• 
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“  plus  violent  depit.)  I  accused  the  Emperor  of  perfidy ;  I  ac- 
«  cused  liiin  of  having  abused,  deceivetl,  sacrificed  me."  This 
is  altogether  supi>rb  !  But  as  Z.  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses, 
(he  ought  to  have  here  broken  another  sword,)  he  was  in  the 
convenient  habit  of  coming  as  suddenly  round  to  circumstances. 
He  soon  saw  the  matter  in  another  light ;  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  25th  March,  and  on  the  day  after,  “  I  was  presented  to  the 
Emperar  by  M-  X. ;  he  embracetl  me,  and  said,  ‘  I  desire, 

“  for  grave  reasons,  that  you  forget,  X.  and  you,  all  that  passed 
at  the  island  of  Elba.  I  alone  will  remember  it ;  rely  at  all 
**  times  on  my  esteem  and  protection.’  *  Here,’  says  M.  Fleury, 

“  ends  the  memoire  of  Monsieur  Z.’” 

Now  as  Z.’s  chief  pros]X!etive  reward  was,  in  his  own  words, 
to  live  to  posterity,"  we  must  Ik*  plain  with  M.  Fleury,  with  much 
deference,  and  tell  him,  that  Z.  himself  would  not  have  been  at 
all  satisfied  had  he  thought,  nor  will  his  manes  (M.  Fleury’s  and 
the  established  revolutionary  term  for  spirit,)  remain  imperturl)ed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  all  these  wonderful  things  must 
be  known  to  posterity,  as  having  been  done,  not  by  himself,  a 
brave,  modest  young  man  with  a  name,  but  by  the  mere  conso- 
nant  Z.!  A  second  edition,  not  more  explicit,  will,  if  he  escapes 
as  things  are,  bring  upon  M.  Fleury,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  a 
midnight  visit  of  the  manes,  ••  dans  le  plus  violent  depit.'”  The 
ghost  will  speak  as  follows ;  and  assuredly  M.  Fleury  will  have 
no  reply,  either  to  its  reproaches  or  its  critical  strictures.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Fleury.  What  could  tempt  you  to  do  me  the  injustice  to 
conceal  my  proper  name,  and  deprive  me  of  my  well-earned  re¬ 
nown  ?  Me,  the  setter  up  and  taker  down  of  kings, — the  arbiter 
of  nations — the  wielder  of  human  destinies — the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  perstin  history  shall  record  ;  without  whom  Najxileon  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  your  own  two  octavos  unwritten.  I 
could  understand  the  concealment  of  my  great  name,  were  I, 
like  you,  living  under  the  power  of  the  wretched  Bovrbons,  who 
w’ould  not  fail  to  revenge  themselves  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  my  great  exploits ;  but,  in  reason’s  name,  when  I  am  dead  at 
any  rate,  why  have  you,  its  depository  and  guardian,  thus  com¬ 
promised  my  fame  !  Nay,  veiled  even  ray  bloodstained  laurels, 
w'on  in  death,  while  future  ages  shall  know  no  more  than  this, 
that  Z.  died  gloriously  on  the  plateau  of  Mount  St.  Jean  ;  an 
event  without  higher  consequence  than  that  of  making  Y  the 
last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  You  have  besides  utterly  destroyed 
the  cretlit  of  my  memoir ;  no  historian  under  a  feigned  name 
is  ever  iK'lieved ;  and  the  world  will  say,  and  have  a  right  to 
say,  that  however  iKautiful,  el(X]uent,  and  affecting  my  narrative, 
tliey  cannot  believe  one  word  ol‘  it ;  seeing  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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*  that,  had  it  not  been  false,  at  least  very  iniieh  got  up^  my  name 
would  not  have  been  concealed.  Nay,  as  I  have  been  haunting 
atKiiit,  I  have  overheard  a  denial  very  generahy  given  to  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  there  existed  a  real  person  under  the  nickname  of 
Z. ;  and  that  the  memoir  is  a  manifest,  though  elegant  fiction, — 
for  they  call  it  elegant— of  M.  Pleury’s.  You  may  rely  upon  it, 
M.  Fleury  de  Chaubulon,  that  I  will  not  cease  to  haunt  you,  till 
you  give  my  name  to  the  world  at  full  length.  Embrace  me, 
adieu.” 

Our  author  brings  forward  higher  authority  for  what  passed 
in  Elba  after  Z.’s  departure  thence,  namely  his  majesty  himself. 
The  latter  immediately  repented  having  sent  Z.  back  to  the 
Continent ;  not  that  he  distrustetl  him,  for  he  was  certain  he 
would  rather  lie  cut  in  pieces  {luichS  en  morceau)  than  open  his 
mouth ;  but  that  he  might  be  observed  on  the  road,  or  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  and  suspected  by  the  police  ;  whicli  might  invent^ 
if  they  did  not  find  out,  that  he  had  iK'cn  arranging  the  return  of 
Napuieon  to  France.  This  determined  the  Emiwror  to  embark 
immediately.  Elba  became  instaiMly  the  imperial  head  quarters ; 
the  scene  of  estqfettes,  orders,  counter  orders,  preparations ;  and. 
Napoleon  was  again  in  his  element,  in  the  view  of  his  “  entreprue 
aiidacteiiser  On  the  2Cth  of  February,  the  cxpetlition,  about  eleven 
hundred  strong,  embarked  in  a  twenty  gun  frigate,  and  six  small 
vessels,  in  a  state  of  absolute  fury  with  joy  and  entluisia.sm, 
and  at  eight  at  night,  set  sail  amid  the  cries  of  “  vive  TEmpe- 
reur"^  from  the  troops,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elba.  Bertrand, 
Drouet,  Cambronne,  were  all  hope  and  joy  ;  the  grenadiers  had 
in  a  moment  recovered  their  martial  and  threateiiing  air,  which 
used  to  endear  them  so  much  to  the  conquered  countries ;  and 
the  Emperor  increastnl  their  attachment  to  his  jiersbn  by  talking 
to  them,  joking  with  them,  rc'calling  their  dangers  and  their 
glory,  and,  in  the  most  fondling  manner  imaginable,  pulling 
their  ears  and  mustaches,  as  if  they  had  Iweu  so  many  tiger- 
cubs.  Every  one  burned  with  impatience  to  know  where  they 
were  going ;  none  suspected  that  it  was  to  France.  They  had 
some  alarms  from  English  and  Royal  cruizers.  One  of  the 
latter  passing  very  near,  inquired  how  the  Emperor  did,  and  was 
answ'ered  by  the  Em}ieror  him.self,  through  a  speaking  trumjiet, 
that  he  was  wonderfully  well  !  The  troops  were  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  and  the  vessels  disguisetl  as  traders.  At  last  the  Eni- 
}K?ror  suddenly  announced  that  they  were  going  to  France  ! — to 
Paris ! — and  die  joy  became  ungovernable.  Proclamations  to  the 
army  and  to  the  French  people  were  prepared,  and  copied  by 
every  one  who  could  write  a  g(X)d  hand  on  board.  These  pro¬ 
clamations  arc,  “  perhaps,”  too  well  known.  At  three  oVliK'k 
on  the  1st  of  March  the  e\|)edition  cntereil  the  gulf  of  Juan, 
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and  at  five  landed  on  the  soil  of  France.  There  can  be  nothing 
new  in  a  history  of  the  advance  to  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Fountiun- 
bleau,  Paris.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  narrator  for  one  side  of 
the  question,  is  a  frame  of  mind  remarkably  suitable  to  the  im. 
partiality  of  history.  Regiment  after  regiment,  and  corps  after 
corps,  j9in  their  old  general,  and  prove  how  worthy  they  were  of 
the  confidence  of  their  king.  Labedoyere  brings  his  regiment, 
to  which  he  hatl  just. been  promoted  by  Louis;  and  takes  the 
liberty,  young  as  he  was,  of  hinting  to  Napoleon  that  he  must 
neither  l)e  ambitious  nor  despotic  any  more,  otherwise  he. 
Colonel  LalK?doyere,  will  withdraw  his  countenance.  Napoleon 
winces  under  this  seasonable  lecture,  but  it  is  not  the  time  to  do 
more.  His  speeches  to  the  people  and  to  the  authorities,  are 
full  of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiments,  and  are  of  course  believed 
to  their  letter.  In  Paris,  acairding  to  M.  Fleury,  all  was  at  first 
absurd  confidence,  and  then  the  paralysis  of  consternation. 
Royalty  was  deserted,  and  there  remainetl  to  it  no  other  defen¬ 
ders  than  women  with  their  handkerchiefs,  priests  without  influ¬ 
ence,  nobles  without  courage,  and  life  guards  either  too  young 
or  too  old  to  be  g<x)d  for  any  thing.  At  Lyons  our  author  joins 
his  master,  and  has  a  thousand  questions  to  answer  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Paris ;  all  of  whicli  may  be  answered  by  the 
reader  by  anticipation.  Napoleon  inquires  about  his  guard,  of 
whose  services  he  is  sure ;  then  aliout  the  marshals ;  and  first 
about  Augereau  and  Marmont,  whom  he  never  ceases  to  curse 
and  threaten. 

“  What  is  Ney  about  ?  how  is  he  with  the  king  Sometimes  well, 
sometimes  ill.’  '  He  has,  I  believe,  had  reason  to  complain  on  his  wife’s 
account  at  court.’ — *  His  wife  is  a  piece  of  affectation,  (u»e  precteuse.) 
She  wishes  to  play  the  great  lady,  and  the  old  dowagers  sneer  at  her.* 
— ‘  Has  Ney  a  command  ?’ — *  I  do  not  think  so.  Sire.’ — ‘  Is  he  with  us?’ 
— ‘  The  part  which  he  took  at  your  abdication.’—'  Yes,  I  read  all  that 
at  Porto  Ferrajo.  He  l)oasts  of  having  maltreated  me,  of  having  placed 
pistols  on  my  table  ;  all  that  is  false.  If  he  had  dared  to  permit  him- 
self  to  ofienci  me  (de  me  manquer)  I  should  have  had  him  shot.  They 
have  invented  a  heap  (un  tas)  of  stories  about  my  abdication.  I  al^ 
dicated,  not  by  their  counsels,  but  because  my  army  had  the  vertigo ; 
I  did  not  wish,  moreover,  a  civil  war.  That  has  never  been  my  taste. 
They  say  too,  that  Augereau,  when  I  met  him,  covered  me  with  re¬ 
proaches  :  they  lie ;  none  of  my  generals  dared  to  have  forgotten  in 
my  presence  what  they  owed  me.  If  I  had  known  of  Augereau’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  I  should  have  driven  him  from  my  presence.  His  procla¬ 
mation,  which  they  pretend  I  had  in  my  pocket,  was  not  known  to 
me  till  after  our  interview.  It  was  General  Roller  who  shewed  it  to 
me — but  let  us  have  done  with  this  gossiping.  What  have  they  done 
with  the  Tuileries  ?’ — ‘They  have  changed  nothing.  Sire;  not 
even  taken  down  the  ’(laughing.)  ‘  They  must  have  found  that 
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I  bad  arranged  them  ^11.*— <  I  presume  so,  Sire;  they  say  that  the 
Count  D'Artois,  on  his  arrival,  ran  through  all  the  apartments,  and 
could  not  help  admiring  them.' — ‘  I  well  believe  it.  What  have  they 
done  with  my  pictures  — ‘  They  have  taken  away  some,  but  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  is  still  in  the  hall  ol  the  council.’ — *  And  the  private  thea¬ 
tre?' — ‘  They  have  touched  nothing  there,  they  make  no  use  of  it.'— 

*  What  is  Talma  about  ‘  He  continues.  Sire,  to  merit  and  receive  the 
applauses  of  the  public. — I  shall  see  him  again  with  pleasure.  Have 
you  been  at  court?’ — ‘Yes,  Sire,  I  was  presented.’ — ‘They  say  they  have 
all  the  air  of  new  elevation  {nouveaux  parvenus)  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  speak  a  word  or  place  a  foot  a  propos ;  have  you  seen  them  en 
grande  ceremonie  ?’ — ‘  No,  Sire,  but  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that 
there  is  no  place  where  there  is  so  little  ceremony  as  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies ;  one  goes  there  in  dirty  boots,  street  dress,  (froc  dc  ville,)  round 
hat.’ — ‘  That  must  make  a  coup  d’ail  truly  majestic.’ — ‘  But,  Sire,  they 
wish  probably  to  wear  out  their  old  clothes.’ — ‘  Poor  France,  into  what 
hands  thou  art  thrust !  The  king,  how  does  he  look  ?’— ‘  He  has  rather 
a  handsome  head.' — ‘  His  coin,  is  it  handsome  ?’ — ‘  Of  that  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  may  judge,  here  is  a  twenty  franc  piece.’ — ‘  What !  they  have  not 
recoined  the  Louis  ;  that  astonishes  me,  (turning  and  returning  the 
piece. )  He  has  not  the  air  of  allowing  himself  to  die  of  hunger.  But 
see,  they  have  taken  out  “  Dieu  protege  la  France,”  to  replace  it  with 
their  “  domine  salvum  fac  regent.'’  So  it  has  always  been  ;  all  for  them¬ 
selves,  nothing  for  France.  Where  is  Maret?  where  is  Caulincourt  ? 
where  is  Lavalette  ?  where  isFouche  ?’ —  ‘They  are  all  in  Paris.’ — ‘And 
Mole  ?’— ‘He  is  also  in  Paris.’— ‘What  is  Hortense  about?’ — ‘  Sire,  her 
house  is  always  the  rendezvous  of  men  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
grace  and  wit ;  and  the  queen  •,  although  without  a  throne,  is  not  on 
that  account  less  the  object  of  the  regard  and  homage  of  the  whole  of 
Paris.’ — ‘  She  committed  a  grand  folly  in  making  a  spectacle  of  herself 
before  the  tribunals.  Those  who  advised  her  were  beasts.  Why,  be¬ 
sides,  has  she  demanded  the  title  of  duchess  ?’— ‘  But,  Sire,  she  did  not 
demand  it,  it  was  the  Emperor  Alexander’ — ‘  It  is  of  no  consequence ; 
she  ought  as  little  to  have  received  as  demanded  it.  She  should  have 
called  herself  Madame  Bonaparte ;  that  name  is  far  better  than  any 
other.  W’hat  right,  besides,  had  she  to  make  of  her  son  a  Due  de  St. 
Leu,  and  a  peer  of  the  Bourbons  ?  Louis  bad  reason  to  have  opposed 
it ;  he  has  felt  that  the  name  of  his  son  was  fair  enough  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  be  changed.  If  Josephine  had  lived,  she  would  have 
prevented  that  pretty  equipment.  Do  they  regret  her  much  ?' — ‘  Yes, 
Sire,  your  Majesty  knows  how  much  she  was  loved  and  honoured  by 
the  French.’— ‘  She  deserved  to  be  so  ;  she  was  an  excellent  woman. 
She  had  strong  sense.  I  have  much  regretted  her  likewise,  and  the 
day  I  learned  her  death,  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  my  life. — 
Did  they  wear  public  mourning  for  her  ?’— ‘No,  Sire  ;  1  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  refused  her  the  honours  due  to  her  blood,  if  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  not  demanded  it.’ — ‘  I  learned  it  at  the  time, 
but  did  not  believe  it’— ‘  The  generosity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
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has  no  limits,  he  has  shewn  himself  the  protector  of  the  Empress,  of 
the  Queen,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  of  a  crowd 
of  other  personages  of  distinction,  who,  without  him,  would  have  been 
persecuted  or  maltreated’ — *  You  love  him,  it  would  seem  ‘  SirtP— 

<  Has  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  a  good  spirit ! — *  *' 

M.  Fleury,  learning,  from  this  scratchy  the  nature  of  the  paw 
wherewith  he  plays,  skilfully  restores  matters  by  telling  his 
master  that  Alexander  was  disgusted  with  the  Bourbons  for  their 
homage  to  the  Prince  llegent 

.  “  *  That  is  good  ;  did  he  see  my  son  ?’ — ‘  Yes,  Sire,  I  am  assured 
that  he  embraced  him  with  a  tenderness  truly  paternal,  and  that 
he  cried  out,  he  is  charming?  Ah!  how  much  they  have  deceived 
roe  !* — *  What  did  he  mean  ?’— >*  They  told  him  that  the  prince  was 
weak  and  ricketty.' — ‘  The  wretches  !  the  child  is  admirable ;  he 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  a  man  of  great  character.  He  will  do 
honour  to  his  age.  Is  it  true  that  they  feasted  Alexander  so 
much  in  Paris  Yes,  Sire,  they  paid  attention  to  him  alone;  the 
other  sovereigns  had  the  air  of  his  aides<de-camp.  In  truth,  he  did 
much  for  Paris  ;  without  him  the  English  (only  they  were  not  there 
in  1814,  and  spared  it  in  1815)  would  have  ruined  it,  and  the  Prus* 
sians  burned  it.' — *  He  played  well  his  part,  (laughing.)  If  I  were 
not  Napoleon,  I  should  wish,  perhaps,  to  be  Alexander.*  ” 

The  Emperor’s  promises  of  a  free  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment  are  given,  partout,  with  prospective  frankness. 

"  None  of  us,  (adds  our  author,  with  the  most  interesting  simplici¬ 
ty,)  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Napoleon’s  promises  and  resolutions. 
Time,  reflection,  misfortune,  that  great  teacher  of  man,  had  caused 
in  the  character  and  principles  of  Napoleon  the  most  favourable 
changes.  Formerly,  when  unforeseen  obstacles  suddenly  opposed  his 
projects,  his  passions,  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  were  let  loose  with 
the  fury  of  the  waves  in  a  storm.  He  spoke,  he  ordered,  he  decided, 
as  if  he  had  been  master  of  the  earth  and  the  elements nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  impossible.” 

At  Lyons,  Napoleon  dictates  the  new  constitution  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  as  his  secretary.  Ney,  having  just  kissed  the  King's  hand, 

i'oins  with  his  force,  after  addressing  to  them  proclamations  of 
lis  own,  beginning,  “  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  for  ever 
ruined.”  As  the  Emperor  advances,  things  prosper  so  much, 
that  the  felicitations  of  the  authorities  become  mere  matters  of 
routine  duty.  After  discoursing  with  the  functionaries  at  Aux- 
erre  on  state  affairs,  he  amuses  them  with  a  caricature  of  the 
court  of  the  Bourbons ;  a  favourite  theme,  for  an  obvious  purpose. 
“  His  court  has  the  air  of  that  of  King  Dagobert.  One  sees  no- 
“  thing  there  but  antiques ;  the  women  are  old  and  frightfully  ug- 
“  ly  ;  there  are  no  pretty  women  there  but  mine,  and  they  are 
“  treated  so  ill,  that  they  are  compelled  to  absent  themselves.” 
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On  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon  enters  Paris,  without  pa¬ 
rade,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  to  the  great  disap{X)intment  of  the 
lovers  of  spectacle  in  that  city  of  consistency  and  principle. 

For  much  that  follows  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoirs.  The 
general  history  is  well  known  of  the  vain  attempts  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme;  of  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  ; 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  peace ;  his  preparations  for  war.  Our 
author  is,  of  course,  very  triumphant  in  proving  every  thing  done 
by  Napoleon  to  have  been  just,  able,  and  wonderful ;  and  every 
thing  by  his  enemies  unjust  and  foolish.  He  adds  much  private 
history,  which  our  rentiers  may  find  if  they  please  in  the  work 
itself. 

We  are  constrained  to  omit  a  long  account  of  a  master-piece 
of  political  address,  in  which  our  author  is  the  hero,  the  scene 
Basil,  and  a  certain  M.  Werner  the  dujie.  Fouche  is  suspected 
of  being  in  negociation  with  the  Austrian  minister  Mettcrnich. 
M.  Fleury  is  employed  by  Bonaparte  to  personate  Foucht^s 
agent,  and  invite  an  agent  Irom  IVlctternich  to  meet  him  at  Ba¬ 
sil.  M.  Werner  gives  him  the  meeting;  of  course  readily 
goes  into  the  plan  of  Fouchc^s  accession  to  the  alliance  against 
Bonaparte,  and  becomes  very  confidential.  In  four  days  from 
his  departure,  our  author  is  back  in  Paris ;  but  as  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  all  this  proved  nothing  against  Fouche,  who,  it  turns 
out,  was  not  yet  a  party  to  the  plot  at  all,  it  is  thought  best  to 
tell  him  that  M.  Fleury  has  been  on  a  mission  as  his  agent. 
The  whole  matter  is  then  passed  over  as  a  good  joke,  and 
Fouch6’s  fidelity  lei't,ybr  the  time,  undoubted. 

Many  pages  follow  of  the  new  laws,  arranged  under  their  pro- 
})er  titles ;  and  much  approbatory  matter  attends  each  enactment. 
The  Champ  de  Mat,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  constitution, 
is  fixed.  This  ceremony,  it  is  thought,  would  not  be  jrerlect 
without  the  Empress  and  her  son.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
plied  with  letters  from  Napoleon,  “  full  of  dignity,"'*  to  move  his 
justice  and  sensibility.  Count  de  Flaliault,  one  of  Najx)leon''s 
aides-de-camp,  is  then  sent  to  make  the  demand  publicly,  “  in 
the  name  of  nature  and  the  rights  nations."^  This  appeal,  to 
which  the  much-lK*lied  Napoleon  never  shut  his  ears  however 
strong  the  political  temptation,  was  actually  rejected  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Austrian  cabinet !  M.  Flaliault  is  stopjied  at  Stutgard  ! 

We  have  not  patience  for  the  htlise  with  which  Na|ioleon'’s 
enemies  persevered  in  spoiling,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the 
most  beautiful  spectacles,  and  imjiosing  ceremonies.  Can  any 
one  read  the  following,  and  hesitate  between  it  and  the  mere 
every-day  libtTlics  of  EurojK",  the  vulgar  jx-ace  of  the  world. 

'*  The  return  of  Napoleon  had  been  celebrated  by  cries  of  entliu- 
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.  iiiasm,  which  resembled  the  intoxication  of  victory  ;  that  of  the  Em¬ 
press  only  inspired  tender  emotion — acclamations  moderated  by  sweet 
tears.  The  roads  covered  with  flowers — the  villagers  decked  out  in 
their  finery  and  happiness,  would  have  given  to  that  spectacle  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  family  fete,  and  Marie  Louise  had  not  so  much  resembled 
the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  returned  to  her  kingdom,  as  a  well*  beloved 
mother,  who,  after  long  and  affecting  absence,  is  at  last  restored  to  the 
prayers  of  her  children." 

Some  remarks,  equally  touching,  on  the  subject  of  young  Na¬ 
poleon,  are  followed  by  this  just  observation. 

“  By  a  tf/range  contradicticn,  the  French  deplored  the  imperious 
character  and  warlike  disposition  of  Napoleon,  yet  cherished  his  son, 
precisely  because  he  promised  to  have  the  boldness  and  genius  of  his 
father,  and  because  they  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  render  to  France 
the  lutlre  of  victories,  and  the  language  qf  a  master  !” 

The  following  astonishing  anecdote  we  can  by  no  means  omit. 
We  recommend  the  means  prescribed  to  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Humane  Society. 

*'  When  the  young  Napoleon  came  into  the  wcr’.d  he  was  thought 
to  be  dead :  he  was  without  heat,  without  movement,  without  respi¬ 
ration.  M.  Dubois  (the  accoucheur  of  the  Empress)  made  many  ef. 
forts  to  bring  him  to  life,  when  a  hundred  cannons  were  fired  succes¬ 
sively  to  celebrate  his  birth :  the  commotion  and  agitation  which  these 
occasioned  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  organs  of  the  royal  in¬ 
fant,  THAT  HE  CAME  TO  LIFE  AGAIN  !” 

All  the  endeavours  made  by  the  Emperor  for  the  continuance 
of  peace  had  failed. — “  Even  the  efforts  made  in  favour  of 

France  in  the  British  parliament,  by  the  generous  defenders  of 
“  the  rights  and  independence  of  nations,  remained  without  suc- 
“  cess.”  (What  would  the  old  Whigs  have  said  to  this  compli¬ 
ment  !)  “  The  Princess  Hortense  had  received  from  the  Em- 
“  peror  Alexander  (the  friend  and  admirer  of  Napoleon)  this  laco- 
“nic  answer :  ‘  No  peace,  tio  truce  zeith  that  man;  all  except  him.'"' 
M.  Floury  even  goes  the  length  of  saying,  that  “  Alexander 
“  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  repair  the  noble  fault  he  had 
“  committed  in  remaining  faithful  to  his  engagements  with  re- 
“  gard  to  Elba,  by  becoming,  either  by  duty  or  animosity,  the 
“  mtist  bitter  enemy  of  Napoleon  and  France.” 

Among  the  other  means  of  Bonaparte,  M.  Fleury  mentions 
that  he  had  two  spies  in  London,  who  cost  him  2000  guineas 
per  month  !  “  If  my  Germans  were  as  dear,  said  he,  I  must 

“  give  up  the  plan.”  We  must  pass  the  miracles  performed  in 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  and  all  the  allusions  to  Thermopylae 
and  the  Spartans,  so  applicable  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
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the  French ;  likewise  the  description  of  the  precious  band  of 
patriots  from  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  who 
presented  themselves  demanding  arras  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
“  by  their  ^louaMke  figures,  (figures  patibulaires^ — this  is  the 
genuine  spirit  of  equality,  without  a  drop  of  alloying  aristocra¬ 
cy  in  it),  and  their  disordered  dress,  recalled  hut  too  much  the 
bands  of  murderers,  who,  in  other  times,  drenched  the  dwelling 
of  the  unfbrtunaU  Louis  XVI.  with  blood.”  The  Champ  de 
Mai,  and  many  other  matters  of  well-known  history,  we  must 
likewise  leave  untouched.  The  advisers  of  Napoleon  become 
Very  bold  in  his  present  but  half-established  condition,  and  speak 
theu*  minds  with  great  freedom. 

Carnot  **  repeated  to  him  without  ceasing :  *  Do  not  strive,  I  con- 
jure  you,  against  opinion.  Your  additional  act  has  displeased  the 
nation.  Promise  them  that  you  will  modify  it,  imd  render  it  conform¬ 
able  to  their  wishes.  I  repeat  it.  Sire,  and  I  have  never  deceived 
you ;  your  own  safety,  ours,  depend  on  your  deference  to  the  national 
will.  That  is  not  all ;  the  French  are  become  a  free  people.  That 
title  of  *  subject,’  which  you  give  them,  incessantly  wounds  and  de¬ 
grades  them.  Call  them  citizens,  or  name  them  your  children.  Don't 
allow  your  ministers,  marshals,  and  grand  otiicers,  to  be  called  '  Mon- 
seigneur.*  There  are  no  Lords  in  a  country  where  equality  forms 
the  basis  of  the  laws.* " 

The  sturdy  Republican,  it  must  be  confessed,  chose  his  time. 
We  should  hke  to  have  seen  Napoleon  writhing  under  a  lecture 
so  little  to  his  taste.  Lavalette  gives  his  advice,  fully  as  much 
unasked.  The  chambers  too  are  troublesome. 

Of  what,  says  Napoleon,  do  tliey  complain  ?  What  have  I  done 
to  them  ?  I  have  given  them  liberty  in  abundance :  I  have  perhaps 
given  them  too  muds,  for  Kings  have,  now-a-days,  more  need  or 
GUARANTEE  THAN  NATIONS.  1  will  do  for  mine  all  that  is  in  my  power ; 
but  if  they  expect  to  make  of  me  a  stalking-horse,  (un  soliveau),  or 
a  second  Louis  XVI.  they  are  much  mistaken.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
take  the  law  from  lawyers*,  or  lose  my  head  to  the  factions.** 

All  which  demonstrates  the  perfect  accordance  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  views  of  Napoleon  and  his  advisers.  That  assembly 
commits  an  inexpiable  ofience.  They  scout  the  overture  of  a 
worthy  member,  who,  founding  upon  the  title  of  “  desire’'  given 
to  Louis,  proposes  the  title  of  “  saviour''  for  Napoleon ! 

**  The  assembly  rejected  the  adulatory  proposition  of  M  •  and 
it  did  well ;  but  it  erred  in  not  colouring  its  decision  so  as  to  soften 
it  in  so  far  as  it  was  harsh,  unjust,  and  disagreeable  to  the  Emperor, 
who  had  not  provoked  it  That  rudeness  did  not  astonish  him;  ex- 
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perience  had  already  proved  to  Mm,  that  the  chamber  mould  not  alloto 
any  opportunity  to  escape  to  molest  him." 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  M.  Fleury's  pledge  is,  to  prove 
that  the  nation  and  their  representatives  were,  to  a  man,  devoted 
to  his  idol  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  sets  off  for  the  army  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  June.  The  younger  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonels,  it  seems, 
were  tjuite  indignant  at  being  placed  under  the  marshals,  and  for¬ 
mer  victorious  leaders  of  the  French  troops.  These  having  made 
their  Jbrtunes^  (for  such  is  the  reason  given,)  had  not  half  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  junior  aspirants,  who,  we  learn, 
modestly  wished  to  command  the  French  army  !  These  impa¬ 
tient  young  gentlemen,  these  enfansgdtis  of  the  Hevolution,  have, 
of  course,  the  entire  sympathy  of  M.  Fleury ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
not  of  Najxileon.  With  the  exception  of  some  striking  new  f^ts, 
the  battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo,  are  pretty  much 
our  old  acquaintances.  M.  Gourgaud  had  prepared  us  for  the  gra¬ 
dual  cure  of  a  prejudice  very  inveterate  on  the  subject  of  the  num¬ 
bers,  by  stating  the  English  at  90,000,  and  the  French  at  67,000. 
This  rather  shook  our  former  conclusions,  especially  as  Bona¬ 
parte,  in  his  bulletin  to  the  cliambers,  in  which  he  had  every 
temptation  to  under-rate  his  own  force,  and  over-rate  the  ene¬ 
my’s,  when  he  estimates  the  troops  under  Lord  Wellington’s 
command  at  95,000,  merely  says  of  his  own,  “  Ours  less  nume- 
“  rous.”  But  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Fleury,  being  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Emperor,  to  explain  his  meaning.  Less  nume¬ 
rous  than  95,000,  it  seems,  means  just  50,000 :  for  by  this  num¬ 
ber  of  French  troops  actually  fighting*,  according  to  M.  Fleury, 
was  Waterloo  all  but  gained.  The  effect  is  more  striking  still, 
when  the  Prussians  join,  the  numbers  being  then  130,000  against 
50,000  !  When  some  of  the  French  commanders,  the  young  co¬ 
lonels,  we  presume,  proposed  to  attack  at  once  the  whole  British 
front,  and  carry  their  position  “  de  vive  forced — 

“  Others  more  prudent,  though  not  less  brave,  remonstrated,  that 
the  rain  had  inundated  the  ground;  that  the  troops,  especially  the  ca¬ 
valry,  could  not  manoeuvre  without  much  difficulty  and  fatigue ;  that 
the  English  army  had  immense  advantages  in  waiting  for  us,  firmly 
planted  in  their  entrenchments :  and  that  it  was  preferable  to  try  to 
turn  them.  All  did  homage  to  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  promised 
that  they  would  perform  prodigies ;  but  they  differed  in  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  resistance  which  the  English  would  oppose.  Their 
cavalry,  said  the  generals  who  had  served  in  Spain,  are  not  so  good  as 

*  M.  Fleury  sUowg  67,000  present;  but  avers,  in  correction  of  M.  Gourgaud, 
who  employed  the  whole,  that  17,000  did  not  fight  I  This  is  by  far  the  most  asto- 
nishing  new  fact  in  his  narrative. 
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ours,  but  their  infantry  are  more  formidable  than  one  would  think. 
Entrenched,  they  are  dangerous  by  their  excellent  firing ;  on  plain 
ground,  they  stand  firm ;  and  if  overthrown,  they  rally  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  return  to  the  charge.” 

The  Emperor  resolves  to  attack  the  front  of  the  Englisli.  The 
cautious  generals  are,  nevertheless,  right. 

"  A  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  is  kept  up  along  the 
whole  line.  The  English,  inxensible  to  danger,  sustained  the  charges 
of  our  infantry  and  cavalry  with  a  great  degree  of  firmness ;  the  more 
they  resisted,  the  more  our  soldiers  became  furious  in  the  combat.” 

The  French  have  a  laudable  custom  of  loudly  complaining, 
if  any  of  the  severities,  of  which,  victorious,  they  are  pro¬ 
fuse,  are  inflicted  upon  themselves  when  beaten.  The  E'nglish 
and  Prussians  are,  by  implication,  held  up  to  the  reader’s  re¬ 
proach,  because,  wdien  the  routed  French  army  is  a  mass 
of  confusion,  the  English  and  Prussians  “  overthrew'  without 
“  effort,  and  massacred  without  pity.”  The  answer  of  Cam- 
brone  and  the  guard,  we  well  know, — “  the  guard  die.s,  it  does 
“  not  surrender  !”  but  it  is  new  to  us,  that  the  guard,  in  so  far 
as  spared  by  the  enemy,  that  they  might  not  survive  their  com¬ 
rades,  shot  each  other !  With  more  of  genuine  philanthropy 
than  even  M.  Gourgaud  showed,  our  author  rejoices  over  the 
blood  wherewith  the  enemy  purchased  that  unjust  victory.  He 
loves  to  enumerate  25,600  English,  and  35,000  Prussians,  “  im¬ 
molated'^  in  the  short  campaign  !  On  this  score,  the  palm  of  vie- 
tory  is  claimed  for  the  vanquisht'd.  A  fact,  also  original,  is  here 
stated  as  a  reason  why  the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  was  di¬ 
minished.  The  whole  Belgian  jmpulation,  it  seems,  poured  out 
to  assist  the  French  wounded  alone!  Their  humanity  to  the 
British  was,  it  turns  out,  a  mere  illusion  ! 

M.  Fleury  is  at  head-quarters  during  the  battle  of  Waterhxj; 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  gets  off, — a  secretary’s  privi¬ 
lege, — in  the  only  carriage  which  could  be  saved.  “  The  imjierial 
carriage,  furnished  with  vigorous  horses,  carried  vs  (Bassano 
and  him,  for  Napoleon  had  no  seat  in  his  own  carriage,)  rapidly 
from  the  enemy’s  pursuit. 

M.  Fleury ’s  work  is  not  without  anecdotes  of  individuals  ; 
some  of  them  in  very  perfect  taste.  He  was  himself  witness  to 
a  cuirassier’s  passing  him  with  his  arm  much  woundctl  by  a  sabre 
cut.  “  I  am  going  to  be  dressed,”  said  he,  foaming  with  rage- ; 

If  I  cannot  make  use  of  my  arms,  I  will  of  my  teeth — I  will 
“  eat  them.”  This  is  genuine  pathos. 

The  Duke  of  Bassano  and  the  author,  after  losing  their  snug 
carriage,  find  the  Emperor  at  Philipville.  Who  that  calls  to 
mind  liow  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  liberty  had  suffcrctl  by 
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the  unjust  victory  of  Waterloo,  will  rcatl  unmoved  the  following 
picture,  not  only  of  fallen  greatness,  but  of  virtue  struggling 
with  adversity,  in  which  alone  we  are  told  the  heathen  gtxls  took 
delight  ?  “We  ran  into  the  Emperor’s  presence.  When  he  saw 
“  me,  he  deigned  to  give  me  his  hand.  I  covered  it  with  my  tears, 

“  Tlie  Emperor  could  not  contain  his  own  emotion — a  big  tear 
“  falling  from  his  eyes  betrayed  the  struggle  of  his  soul.”  The 
Emperor  nevertheless  makes  a  speech,  which  ends  with  these 
words,  “  I  will  overpower  the  enemy.” 

The  party  are  now  very  ill  ott'  for  vehicles,  and  seize  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult’s  carriages,  which  chance  to  come  that  way.  The 
Emperor  gets  into  a  caleche  with  General  Bertrand.  “  It  was 
thus  Charles  XII.  escaped  from  his  conquerors  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Pultowa,”  In  two  other  caleches  were  Bassano,  Drouet,  De¬ 
jean,  Canisy,  Flahault,  Labedoyere,  Corbineaux,  and  Bissi.  They 
stop  at  Ilocroi  for  some  refreshment the  following  is  their  plight. 
“  We  were  all  in  a  state  truly  pitiable.  Our  eyes  were  swell- 
ed  with  weepings  our  figures  deranged,  our  clothes  covered  with 
“  hlood  and  dust,  rendered  even  to  ourselves  objects  of  compassion 
“  and  horror^  Compassion  we  can  credit,  but  horror  of  them¬ 
selves  in  any  circumstance  whatever,  was  truly  astonishing.  De¬ 
bates  arose  alxmt  the  expediency,  or  even  safety,  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  returning  to  Paris.  Our  author’s  opinion,  and  that  of  several 
other  memlxjrs  of  the  suite  is  against  it,  and  their  reason  is  given 
with  real  candour.  “  They  (the  Parisians)  had  never  pardoned 
“  the  Emperor  for  deserting  his  army  in  Egypt,  Spain,  aiul  Mos- 
“  cow ;  tliey  would  still  less  forgive  him  for  having  left  an  army 
“  almost  in  the  centre  of  France.”  The  deliberations  arc  bro¬ 
ken  up  by  news  that  the  English  are  only  fifteen  miles  off. 
The  jx?asantry  gaze  stupidly  iqxin  the  extraordinary  party,  and 
annoy  them  with  faint  cries  of  “  Vive  rEmpereur."  The  Em¬ 
peror  goes  to  l*aris ;  and  is  received  by  Caulincourt  in  the 
palace  of  the  Elystk;,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  grief,  and  al¬ 
most  suffocation. 

"  After  a  painful  sigh,  he  said  to  the  Duke,  *  The  army 
had  performed  prodigies,  a  panic-terror  seized  them — all  is  lost ; 
Ney  has  acted  like  a  madman,  he  made  me  massacre  my  caval¬ 
ry.  I  can  do  no  more.  I  must  have  two  hours  of  repose  to  fit  me 
for  business,'  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  ‘  I  choak  here.’  He 
ordereil  a  bath,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  resumed  :  “  My 
intention  is  to  unite  the  two  chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  To 
them  1  will  paint  the  disasters  of  the  army,  and  demand  from  them 
the  means  of  saving  the  country.  J  will  then  set  off  again.” 

Caulincourt  informs  the  EmjK'ror  that  all  is  already  known, 
and  that  the  Chambers  arc  more  hostile  than  ever.  He  farther 
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laments  that  Napoleon  had  ever  thought  of  leaving  the  troops; 
but  is  answered  with  much  truth  :  “  I  have  no  longer  an  army ; 

“  I  have  only  fugitives.  I  can' find  men,  but  how  to  arm  them  ?  ' 

“  I  have  no  muskets.” 

Joseph  and  Lucien  arrive,  and  the  negotiation  commences  with 
the  rebellious  chambers,  which  ends  in  Napoleon's  second  abdi¬ 
cation,  a  measure  certainly  less  against  his  will  than  tearing  out 
his  heart.  Remaining  in  Paris  was  neither  safe  nor  consistent, 
after  his  abdication  ;  so  the  Emperor  goes  to  Malmaison,  and 
very  naturally  begins  to  think  of  an  asylum  abroad.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentiment  will  satisfactorily  explain  his  detention  of  the 
English  during  the  war ;  he  could  not  part  with  them — 

"  The  Emperor  had  never  confounded  the  English  nation  with  the  I 
political  system  of  its  government.  He  regarded  the  heart  of  a  Bri-  P 
ton  as  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  all  the  ' 
virtues,  public  and  private,  which  give  elevation  and  dignity  to  man.” 

Bassano  and  Caulincourt  consider  the  expediency  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror's  placing  himself  under  the  safeguard  of  the  hospitality  and 
laws  of  England.  Caulincourt  is  rather  favourable  to  it,  and  re¬ 
commends  embarkation  in  a  smuggling  vessel,  and,  on  landing,  | 
immediate  declaration  to  the  nearest  magistrate.  **  Napoleon  i 

appeared  to  relish  that  proposal,  but  other  counsels  made  him 
“  DECIDE  FOE  THE  Unitbd  States.”  We  mark  this  decision  I 
as  a  proof  that  Bonaparte's  surrender  to  the  English  was  per¬ 
fectly  voluntary.  Several  American  capUuns  in  Paris  offer  him 
a  passage ;  but  he  prefers  frigates.  One  effort  more  is  made  by 
him ;  he  offers  himself  to  the  government  commissioners  os  a  ge¬ 
neral  to  lead  the  troops.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  reads  his  let¬ 
ter  aloud,  and  asks,  “  Does  he  mock  us The  President  of 
the  commission  is  more  cautious  than  polite  to  the  Emperor. 

He  hints  that  the  allies  will  have  no  trust  in  them  after  such 
Punic  faith; — ‘‘  That  the  character  of  Napoleon  gives  no  room  for 
“  confidence  in  his  promises ;  and  that,  if  he  should  obtain  any 
“  success,  he  would  remount  the  throne,  and,  before  he  would  de- 
“  cend  from  it  again,  bury  himself  under  its  ruins.”  The  Empe¬ 
ror’s  offer  of  service  is  therefore  rejected.  On  suicide  the  Emperor 
said  to  M.  Fleury,  “  whatever  shall  be  my  destiny,  I  shall  never 
“  hasten  my  own  end  a  single  moment.”  On  the  subject  of  giv¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  the  much  admired  Alexander,  he  exclaims, 

“  Alexander !  you  do  not  know  the  Russians.”  On  the  29th 
June,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  leaves  Malmaison  for  Rochfort. 

We  must  not  yet  farther  lengthen  an  article  already  so  much 
extended,  by  following  INI.  Fleury  in  his  history  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  surrender  of  Paris ;  the  discussions  m  the  Chambers  on 
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that  important  subject ;  or  the  actual  capitulation,  and  the  Ntum 
of  the  King.  He  disposes  of  the  Marshals,  once  so  formida¬ 
ble,  in  that  sort  of  summary  way  in  which  our  acqumntances 
the  characters  of  a  novel  are  accounted  for  at  the  end.  The 
enumeration  is  curious. 

**  Marshal  Ney  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  and  despair  of  the 
safety  of  his  country.  Marshal  Soult  had  abjured  his  command.  Mar¬ 
shal  Massena  exhausted  {usi)  by  victory,  had  no  longer  the  bodily 
strength  required  by  circumstances.  Marshal  Macdonald,  deaf  to 
the  war-cry  of  his  old  companions,  had  left  his  sword  peacefully  in 
its  scabbard.  Marshal  Jourdan  was  on  the  Rhine,  (this  we  mis¬ 
printed  in.)  Marshal  Mortier  had  the  gout  at  Beaumont.  Marshal 
Suchet  had  begun  to  evince  the  origin  of  repugnance  and  irresolution. 
And  finally,  Marshals  Davoust  and  Grouchy  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
eonfidence  of  the  army  !” 

It  was  high  time  for  Napoleon  to  get  out  of  the  way,  when  all 
the  pillars  of  his  house  were  thus  tumbling  about  him.  Even  had 
he  prospered,  who  can  say  that  spirited  aspirants  like  Labedoyere, 

Z.  and  M.  Fleury  would  not  have  been  finding  out  that  even  he 
was  becoming  too  old,  like  the  Trojans  aforesaid ;  and  have  set 
his  pretensions  aside  in  favour  of  their  own,  to  the  Imperial  dig¬ 
nity  !  Labedoyere  did  drop  a  hint  that  that  windfall  should  be 
the  lot  of  the  most  worthy.  Now,  as  among  Messieurs  Labedo¬ 
yere,  Z.  and  Fleury,  there  would,  we  take  it,  be  precisely  three 
opinions  as  to  the  person  to  whom  that  praise  belonged,  legitimacy 
could  only  have  been  satisfied  by  the  establishment  of  a  purple 
triumvirate !!! 

But  away  with  our  mask,  which,  in  violence  to  our  best  feel¬ 
ings,  wc  have  worn,  till  Democritus  himself  would  have  cried 
“  enough.”  We  cannot  dismiss  these  would-be  masters  of 
mankind — these  loudly-complaining  victims  of  injustice,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  in  our  own  character,  to  them,  and  to  the  world  es¬ 
caped  from  their  fangs.  We  long  ago  pledged  ourselves  ne¬ 
ver  to  let  pass  an  .opportunity  of  exposing  these  men.  We 
scorn  the  littleness  that  woula  insult  the  disabled,  or  perse¬ 
cute  the  fallen.  We  trust  w’e  have  higher  motives  when  we 
strike  a  warning  note,  even  in  the  calm  stillness  of  confidence  and 
peace.  It  were  to  remove  the  light-house  from  the  sunken  rock, 
to  forget  these  men  because  they  are  down.  They  are  yet  en¬ 
throned  in  many  a  bosom  in  France — in  continents  Europe-— 
and,  “  horresco  referens^  in  England.  It  is  enough  that  they 
warred  against  establishments ;  degraded  authorities ;  trampled 
on  aU  the  means  of  moral  restraint, — to  league  the  turbulent  to 
their  fortunes,  and  constitute  them  idols  and  allies,  wherever 
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mobs  are  known,  or  revolutions  desired.  He  it  ever  ours  to  dis¬ 
abuse  our  countrymen  of  the  weak  and  vulgar  devotion  which 
has  too  long  been  directed  to  them.  We  call  it  vulgar,  for  we 
will  ever  hold  that  stupid  vulgarity  was  theirs^  and  theirs  alone, 
who  could  only  gaze,  with  absorlied  faculties,  on  the  red  path  of 
successful  ruffianism — on  the  coarse  glare  of  overpowering  force 
and  wide-spread  conquest — who  had  no  eye  to  mark  with  man¬ 
ly  steadiness,  while  the  tempest  raged,  the  baseness,  the  shallow, 
ness  of  those,  who,  for  the  moment,  were  permitted  to  direct  its 
course.  Shame  to  the  men  of  understanding  in  a  country  of 
light  and  reason,  and  lofty  feeling,  who  joined  the  herd,  in  this ! 
Brute  force  has  desolated  for  its  hour,  and  passed  by.  Away  with 
an  unworthy  homage  to  its  memory  !  Away  to  Spafields,  where 
it  is  the  only  “  religion  of  the  place,”  where  revolution  is  more 
dearly  loved  than  liberty ;  and  let  all  who  ever  named  liberty’s 
high  name  in  even  the  semblance  of  sincerity,  blush,  if  they 
ever  lapsed  into  it,  for  the  measureless  inconsistency. 

Divested  of  their  warlike  means,  so  long  believed  resistless, 
look  at  these  heroes  of  the  llevolution  on  their  level,  survey 
them  as  isolated  individuals,  reft  of  every  fragment  of  the  vast 
engine  they  lately  wielded — a  million  of  men  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  systematic  unmeasured  violence — to  perfect  scorn  of 
human  life,  and  human  right,  and  human  feeling — what  of 
them  remains  ?  Their  datj  in  its  zenith  alarmed  and  afflicted, 
but  we  trust  we  can  say,  never  dazzled  us,  never  interfered  with, 
our  rooted  contempt  for  these  fortunate  but  really  unsubstantial 
charlatans.  Xor  did  w'e  for  one  moment  despair  of  the  cause  of 
our  country  and  of  humanity,  except  when  we  heard  any  one 
who  yet  called  himself  a  son  of  Britain  de.scending  to  speak  of 
terms  with  these  men,  and  of  surviving  the  humiliation.  We 
have  therefore  reserved  entire  our  title  to  scorn  them  even  in 
their  helplessness — misnamed  their  misfortunes — to  loath  the 
dregs  and  lees,  as  we  put  not  to  our  lips  the  chalice  when  it 
mantled  highest  and  intoxicated  most— and,  we  re{)eat  it,  we 
will  never  lose  the  (x;casion. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  folly  of  these 
men,  of  the  short  reach  of  their  talents,  and  the  poverty  of  their 
attainments,  than  their  harbouring  the  hope,  now  campaigns 
have  ceased,  that  writing  and  reasoning,  and  theirs  too,  wih  still 
turn  the  current  of  honest  sympathy  in  their  favour !  So  long 
as  they  could  hold  their  debate  surrounded  by  an  armed  mil¬ 
lion  ;  so  long  as  they  pretended  to  no  argument  more  reffned 
than  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  offered  the  ultima  ratio 
return  as  their  last,  their  first,  their  only  reason ;  they  hail  nei¬ 
ther  confutation  nor  reply  to  fear.  But  unesenrtedy  in  their  ow  n 
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strength  and  no  more,  to  enter  the  lists  as  writers,  as  historians, 
as  memorialists,  as  reasoners ;  to  pretend  to  touch  with  their 
coarse  hands  the  exquisite  instruments  of  reason  and  truth,  to 
dream  of  defending  by  argument,  that  iniquity  which  was  full, 
and  which  the  besom  of  destruction  hath  swept  away — is  as¬ 
suredly  the  most  insane  imagination  wherewith  they  have  yet 
been  stricken. 

The  self-sufficient  author  before  us,  is  a  happily  selected  spe¬ 
cimen  for  our  purpose.  His  unskilful  work  is  an  invaluable 
present  to  his  adversaries.  He  was  covered,  l)e  it  marked,  with 
rewards  and  honours  by  his  chief.  He  was  his  confidential  se¬ 
cretary — the  man  on  whose  talents,  skill,  and  fidelity,  he  most 
relied.  If  any  one  of  the  train  might  be  presumed  to  possess 
the  accomplishments  which  alone  ought  to  bear  sway  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age— if  any  one  was  fitted  to  write  and  reason,  to  de¬ 
fend  a  cause  in  intellectual  warfare,  it  is  this  selected  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  individual.  His  literary  labours  are  before  us  ;  and 
we  presume  he  has  done  his  best.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  whether  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  a  statement  of  proofs,  or 
a  fabric  of  argument,  it  is  as  mean  a  prmluction  as  has  ever  yet 
emanated  from  the  half-educated,  conceited,  presuming  inconsist¬ 
ent  school  of  the  French  Revolution.  Exhibiting,  on  the  one 
[  hand,  every  species  of  bad  taste,  bold  unsupjxjrted  averment, 
rant  and  inst)lence ;  its  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  arc  so 
puerile  and  so  luuncrous,  as  to  create  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  scorn  for  the  hootlwinked  shallowness  which  did  not  see  them, 
but  mist(K)k  them  for  pi(x)fs  and  arguments.  What  but  utter 
destitution  of  understanding  could  jHjrsuade  this  writer,  as  he 
floundered  on  from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  in  a  half- 
(  drunken  course  of  self-refutation,  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was 
cither  exalting  the  character,  or  serving  the  cause,  of  his  exiled 
chief!  Not  that  chief’s  most  implacable  enemy  could  have 
ho|XMl  so  much  to  degrade  and  exj)ose  him  as  has  been  done  by 
his  confidential  secrctarv.  Yes,  in  this,  M.  Fleury  falls— if  the 
thing  be  jwssiblc — to  a  lower  level  than  all  the  Fillets  and  the 
Gourgauds  who  have  unwisely  emerged  from  obsc’uritv  and  con¬ 
tempt,  to  demonstrate  the  jH'rfect  suitableness  and  justice  of  the 
worst  that  has  befallen  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  M. 
Fleury,  although  he  ])ours  out  rant  enough  ujkju  the  topic  of 
the  victories  of  NajMilcon,  gives  his  readers  full  warrant,  by  im¬ 
plication,  to  put  this  consideration  out  of  view,  and  even  the 
eclat  of  his  master’s  return  to  Paris,  with  the  army  on  his  side, 
and  the  ]K’ople  wonderstruck  and  neutral.  M.  I'leury’s  chiiF 
object  is  to  narrate  the  private  lile  of  Na|)oleon  during  these 
striking  public  events — the  cabinet  memoini  of  his  chief;  and 
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to  draw  from  them  the  inference  of  the  purity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  pursued.  The  Ex-Secre¬ 
tary  succeeds  in  one  thing  only,  namely,  in  demonstrating  that 
his  master,  and  all  whom  he  favour^  and  honoured,  gained 
their  ends  by  the  lowest  duplicity,  treachery,  and  perjury;  and 
were  actual^  by  selfishness,  vanity,  and  want  of  feeling,  with¬ 
out  one  redeeming  jot  of  either  public  or  private  virtue. 
Take  only  the  scene  at  Elba,  for  example,  between  Napoleon 
and  that  fantastic  contemptible  creature  Z.,  with  his  broken 
sword  and  pretended  patriotism.  This,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Emperor,  ought  never  to  have  been  exposed.  There  is  not  one 
part  of  it  that  does  not  sink  him  lower  than  he  could  possibly 
have  stood  before  in  the  estimation  of  his  most  inveterate  reviler. 
Yet  to  this  precious  document  he  gave  his  own  imperial  impri¬ 
matur  “  for  the  benefit  of  posterity” !  It  was  indeed  for  their 
benefit ;  and  we  trust  the  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten  !  If 
additional  reason  was  wanted  for  chaining  that  man  to  his  rock 
for  life,  it  is  found  in  this  unadvised  expose  by  his  worshipper 
Fleury.  Let  any  sincere  friend  to  liberty  or  common  honesty, 
read  that  memoir,  and  still  call  Napoleon  a  truly  great  man ! 
It  was  indeed  to  come  forth  with  uncalled-for  confessions — to 
make  what  culprits  term  a  clean  breasty  and  that  for  himself  and 
all  his  accomplices. 

We  have  often  marvelled,  and  now  marvel  more  than  ever, 
what  could  have  given  these  men  the  sway  in  human  affairs 
which  they  so  long  maintained.  When  we  look  back  on  the  se¬ 
ries  of  Europe’s  recent  sufferings; — and  contrast  the  stupen¬ 
dous  oppressions  endured,  with  the  ineffable  baseness  of  the 
instruments,  a  baseness  which  such  gossips  as  Z.  and  Fleury 
have  unconsciously  given  us  new  light  to  detect  and  appreciate, 
we  are  not  more  ama/ed  by  the  lucky  audacity  of  the  oppressors, 
than  humbled  by  the  ready  and  abject  prostration  of  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Fantastic,  treacherous,  without  steady  lasting  intrepidity, 
and  only  ferocious — humble  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  devoid 
of  all  grandeur  of  soul,  the  aspirants  to  the  mastery  of  the  world 
appear,  when  the  tinsel  of  their  public  exhibitions  is  removed, 
not  only  on  a  level  with,  but  beneath  the  mediocrity  of  those 
whom  they  dared  to  enslave.  Never  was  the  vulgar  game  of 
military  adventure  and  barbarian  conquest,  so  often  pourtrayed 
in  the  scornful  and  indignant  lessons  of  philosophy — fully  ex¬ 
posed  in  all  its  vileness,  till  the  jacobin  gang  bwame  infected 
with  the  eoarse  and  haughty  imagination ;  and  never  was  the 
contemptible  interior  of  the  exhibition  discovered  to  the  world, 
till  the  unsubstantial  fabric  fell,  and  the  glittering  puppets,  un¬ 
veiled  in  all  their  native  littleness  and  fantastic  imbwiliiy,  came 
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forth  to  unconscious  confession  and  self-condemnation.  Stretch 
but  the  mind  to  the  thought  of  the  mex  of  England's  lofty  vir¬ 
tue.  Recall  the  Russells,  the  Sydneys,  the  Hampdens,  of  our 
own  revolutionary  days ; — the  Chathams,  the  Pitts,  the  Foxes, 
the  Windhams,  the  Homers,  who  upheld,  the  Grenvilles,  the 
Wilberforces,  who  uphold,  the  godlike  fabric  of  the  British 
name !  Compare  the  utter  worthlessness  which  we  have  just  con¬ 
templated,  with  the  general  high  tone  of  truth  and  honour  in  our 
own  country  !  Does  any  wonder  remain  that  the  genius  of  Britain 
has  at  length  prevailed, — prevailed,  as  she  has  always  done,  over 
the  temporary  continental  ascendancy  of  her  really  less  powerful, 
because  less  worthy  rival.  Never  has  she  appealed  to  her  own 
undivided  strength,  never  seriously  buckled  on  her  armour,  that 
she  has  not  put  down  the  baseless  structure  of  ferocity  and  injus¬ 
tice,  and  reduced  its  degraded  abettors  to  attribute  their  existence 
to  her  forbearance. 
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By  Charles  5 fills.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 
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ven  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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An  Aritbmeticid  Statement  of  the  Impeifea  Representation  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain. 

Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  Air.  Hobhouse :  together  with  his  argument  as  it 
pcared  in  the  Timet  Newspaper,  published  under  his  immediate  direction. 

The  Political  Queen  that  Jack  I.ove8,  with  thirteen  cuts.  8vo.  Is. 

AIj  Opinion  Since  die  Peace.  By  Sir  Rowland  Oklacre,  Bart.  Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor.  By  R.  A.  Stancy,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law.  2s. 

A  Plan  for  the  Diminution  of  Poor  Rates  in  Country  Parishes  by  Classification 
and  l>istribution  of  Labour.  By  Rowland  Stephenson.  8va  2s. 

The  Absentee,  or  a  bnef  Examination  into  the  Habits  and  Condition  of  the 
People  of  Ireland,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Discontent  and  the  Dlsor^nized  state  of 
the  Lower  Classes.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Customs  of  Ireland.  Is.  (>d. 

The  Utcs  of  British  Statesmen.  By  John  Macdiarmid,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Reply  to  an  article  in  No.  LXIV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  Parliamen- 
tary  Enquiry  ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  I.etter  commented  upon  in  that  article ;  by 
John  Davison,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Washington,  Durham. 

SCIENCE. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  in  Camp 
and  Quarters,  with  Notes  on  die  Aledkal  Treatment  of  several  of  the  most  important 
Diseases  which  were  found  to  prevail  in  the  British  Army  during  the  late  War ;  by 
Edward  Thornhill  Luscombe,  M.  1).  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  E)din« 

,  burgh.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
formerly  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  34th  Regiment  of  Foot.  8ro.  6s. 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  Bristol  during  the  years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  founded  on  Reports  of  St  Peter’s  Hospital  and  the  Bristol 
Infirmary.  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D. 

The  Jugglers,  a  Talc.  3  vols. 

THEOLOTY. 

Manual,  or  Exercise  in  defence  of  the  Bible ;  with  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  Ac. 

An  Ethiopian  Version  recently  Discovered  of  the  First,  usually  called  the  Fourth 
'or  Second  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ezra;  translated  into  English,  with  Remarks  by 
Richard  I.aiurence,  L.L.  1).  12s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  Geo^  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D. 
Rector  of  Long  Newton. 

VOYARES  AND  TRAVELS. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Nordiem 
Whale  Fishery.  By  W.  Scoresby,  junior,  F.  IL  S  E.  2  vols.  8vo.  21  2$. 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  for  the  use  of  Travellers.  1  vol  8vo. 

.  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of  Health  ;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Portugal,  Itiily,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in  1817,  1818,  1819.  By  Henry  Ala- 
thews,  A.  M. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gamoia, 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  Government  in  1818.  By  G.  AloUien.  Edited 
by  T.  E.  Bowdich. 
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In  the  press,  and  shortly  to  be  published.  Sermons  by  Ministers  of  the  General 
Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod  In  two  vols.  12mo. 

The  Rev.  J.  Burrowes  has  in  the  press  a  Summary  of  Religious  Faith  and  Prae* 
lice ;  compared  with  the  Liturgy  aad  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  Arcadian,  a  New  Periodical  Work,  will  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  1st 
of  Mardi 

A  Small  Volume  of  Poems  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James 
Ldmestone. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  preparing  for  publication  a  fourth  volume  of  Illustrations  of  the  Li¬ 
terary  H  istory  of  the  Kiithteenth  Century. 

Air.  James  I'yson  has  in  the  press  Uements  of  the  History  of  Civil  (lovemment ; 
witli  an  Account  of  the  present  State  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  Governments 
now  in  existence. 

Air  W  Turner  has  in  the  press,  in  3  vols.  Rvo  a  .Toumal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece, 
Lgypt,  and  the  Holy  I.and ;  with  I'.xcursions  to  the  Uiver  Jordan,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ued  Sea  to  Mount  Sinui. 

Dr.  Boron  will  soon  publish  in  4to.  with  engravings.  Illustrations  of  some  parts  of 
his  Enquiry  rejecting  the  Drigin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours. 

A  New  ('.diiion  of  Dr.  Risset’s  History  of  the  Iteign  of  George  III.  continued  ts 
his  Death,  is  in  considerable  forwardness.  | 

Mr.  J.  LBickncU,  of  Greenwidi,  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  Original  Mised.  i 
lanies  in  Prose  and  V^erse.  R 

On  the  1st  May  will  be  published  the  First  Number  of  the  Investigator,  a  Quar-  I 
terly  Journal  and  Review,  intended  to  combine  sound  learning,  and  the  various  branch.  E 
es  of  polite  literature,  with  an  undeviating  attention  to  the  prindples  of  pure  and  unde*  K 
filed  religion,  and  the  best  interests  of  sodety,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  I 
Amongst  other  interesting  articles  this  number  will  contain  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  y 
Robert  Spear,  Esq.  formerly  of  Manchester  and  Mill-bank,  I..anc^ire,  but  late  of  1 
Edinburgh — The  Free  Agency  of  Alan  compatible  with  the  Divine  Decrees — An  I 
Essay  on  the  Agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Israelites — Recollections  of  a  Tour  to  the  11 
Falls  of  the  Clyde— Reflections  of  John  Bradford  the  Martyr,  from  MS.  notes  in  his  1 
preaching  Bible— Review  of  Curran's,  Philip's,  and  O'Regan's  Life  of  Curran — Still-  p 
ingfleet's  Sermons— Campbell's  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets — Hannah  Mare's  H 
Aloral  Sketches— .M’Crie's  I-ife  of  Knox— An  unpublished  Poem  of  Henry  Kirke  § 
White — American  Literature  and  Intelligence— Anecdotes  of  the  King,  Lord  Digby, 
&C.— Retrospect  of  Public  affairv— Summary  of  Missionary  Transactiotu ;  and  a  va-  U; 
riety  of  Philanthropic,  l.iterary,  and  other  Intelligence,  Foreign  and  Domestic.  y 

The  Good  Children,  or  Portraits  of  my  Son  and  Daughter,  with  eight  engravings,  || 
by  Madame  Rcneville,  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  || 

The  second  and  final  volume  of  Mr.  Morell's  Studies  in  History,  being  the  se-  W 
rond  of  England,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  next  month,  extend^g  from  I, 
the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  George  III.  1 

Air.  T.  Williams  is  preparing  a  Alemoirof  his  late  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  R 
as  a  companion  to  those  he  published  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  CharIcMte.  i 

A  Picturesque  Tour  from  Geneva  over  Alount  Simplon,  to  Milan,  in  one  volume  ! 

imperial  octavo,  is  in  preparation.  This  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  claim  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  the  ccmtinental  traveller,  will  contain  thirty-six  coloured  engrav.  1 
ings  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  in  that  romantic  tract,  and  especially  the  most 
striking  points  of  view  in  the  new  road  over  the  Simplon.  j 

Air.  James  Wilson  has  in  tho  press,  a  .loumal  of  two  successive  Tours  upon  the  \ 

Continent,  performed  in  the  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818;  containing  an  account  of  ] 
the  principid  places  in  the  South  of  France,  of  the  great  road  over  the  Alps,  and  of  ’ 

the  chief  cities  and  most  interesting  parts  of  Italy  ;  accompanied  with  occasional  re-  ; 

marks,  historical  and  cridcaL 

Afr.  P'oster,  the  much  admired  author  of  Essays  on  the  Decision  of  Character,  Ac. 
has  in  the  press,  and  will  publisli  in  a  few  weeks,  an  I'Usay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ig-  ^ 
norance,  in  an  octavo  volume.  t. 

Air.  B.  Hutchison,  Alember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  in  the  press  j' 
lllustradons  of  Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux  successfully  treated-  I, 

Mr.  Gorham's  History  of  St.  Neot's,  in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  present  month. 
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